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PREFACE 


The Monnonitos enjoy a wide reparation as excellent farmers. 
In the march/ lowlands of the Vistula, in tha eteppos of Southern 
Russia, on the barren plains of Siberia and on the prairies of Can¬ 
ada and the United States Mennonite settlements havo made a contri¬ 
bution of considerable significance as pioneers and as builders of 
economic and social institutions. Wherever they have settled thin 
land-loving, peaceable people haB been identified with the cultiva¬ 
tion of the eoil, with the reclamation of unoccupied or unproductive 
landB. In no other region, porhaps, have Mennonitea played such an 
exemplary ro lo as in Now Russia, where in addition to their achieve¬ 
ments in stock end arable farming they were pioneers in the afforest¬ 
ation of the steppe and in tha establishment of such industries as 
milling and the manufaotur ing of farm machinery end farm implements. 
The term New Russia, it iB to be observed, refers to a speoifio and 
delimited region of South Russia, namely that part of it uhioh before 
the World War comprised the provinces of Boosarabia, Kherson, Ekater- 
inoolav, and Tavrida, inclusive of tho Crimea, and the Don territory. 

In the following pages an attempt haB been made to make 
as thorough a Btudy as possible under the circumstances of the 
cettlement of the Mennonite colonists in New Russia, their form of 
land ownership and local government, their achievements in stock- 
breeding and grain production, in afforeetation and in various in¬ 
dustries, and to indioato the conspicuous part which those achieve- 









Bents hare played in tha economic dOYelopment of lieu Russia prior 
to 1914, The Mennonite esttloments in other parte of the Empire 
< havo received consideration only in so far ao seemed essential to 
n proper understanding of the question as a whole. 

A history proper of the polioy of establishing large numbers 
of foreign colonists in Russia, as first practised under Catherine II. 
'and continued during the reign of Alexandor I, and, to a looser extent 
during tha reigns of Nicolas I. and Alexandor II., did not fall within 
the limits of thio study. Nevertheless the inclusion of a somewhat 
'•detailed aooount of Catherine’s colonisation polioy, together with a 
■brief statement of the modifications of that polioy by Catherine’s 
4 successors, has seemed necessary for two reasons! First, beoauoe this 
vpolioy determined the general conditions under which the Kennonites 
ao well as the other colonists first came to and Bottled in Russia! 
and eecondly, beoause of th® erroneous beliefs widely held as to tho 
; reasons i&lch prompted the Einprese to embark upon her colonization 
'polioy and as to the causes of the predominance of the German ele¬ 
ment among the foreign colonists. The latter fact in particular has 
generally boon subject to misintorprotation. Thus in some quarters 
, the numerical preponderance of the Germans among tho oolonieta has 
been regarded as an early manifestation of tho German "Drang nach 
,• Oaten". Other writers, OBpeoially German, have frequently ascribed 
this fact to Catherine’s German origin and to her alleged beliof in 
a tho superiority of tho German peasant ao a colonizer. These erron¬ 
eous explanations still persist in spite of the appearance in 1909 
of tha excellent work of G.Q.Pisarevsky, entitled L s intorll 
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lnos trannoi kolonlzatall v Robs!! v XVIII v. , in whiah the whole question, 
of Cathorino's colonisation policy uas authoritatively rovealed for 
the first time. The writer haa drawn heavily upon this work for porta 
of hie first chapter. 

Ho thorough study haa ao yet been made of the administration 
of the colonies. Because the apodal adm ini at rati to machinery which 
the Russian government instituted for these colonise hoc played an 
important role in their eoonomio development a brief r^sum^ of thio 
machinery, central and local, has been inoluded. 

The present study has involved a great deal of labor and haa 
been beset by many difficulties chiefly on account of the pauoity In 
this oourrtry of oource materials and other data bearing on the oub- 
Jeot. Because of thiB inadequacy in the implements of research the 
writer has not been in the position to deal exhaustively with all phases 
of the system of land ownership in the colonies and especially with all 
the implications of the land question in the Molochnaia settlement dur¬ 
ing the sixties of the nineteenth century. In spite of these lacunae 
the author hopes to have given an idea of the eoonomio achieve¬ 
ments of the South Russian Monnonitoe and the gTeat importano® of 
these achievements in the development of one of Russia's moat import¬ 
ant agricultural and industrial regions. 

The source materials, both bookB and periodicals, vrhioh the 
author has vised are in the oxoollent Russian collections of the 
Hoover War Library of Stanford University and in the Slavic Section 
of the Library of Congress, in Washington. The secondary Bourcea 
quoted aro to a large extent in the author'd ocn collection. Others 
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wore frealy loaned to him "by the libraries of two Uennonlte inotlt- 
ution8, Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio, and Bethel College, Norton, 
Kansas. Some Tory valuable materials were also obtained through 
inter-library loans, from the Public Library of the City of Odessa, 
and tho libraries of soTeral univereities in this country and abroad. 

The study was undertaken and completed under the direction 
of Ur. Harold H. Fishar, Chairman of tho Committee on Russian Re¬ 
search of the Iloover War Library, Stanford University, The writer 
desiroB to express to Mr. Fisher hie deep appreciation for his kind 
and raluablo criticismo, To Miss Nina Almond, Librarian of the Hoover 
War Library, the writer ie indebted for her very generouB assistance 
in obtaining numerous valuable materials from various university and 
public libraries in this country and abroad} ha i8 also indebted to 
Professor N.R. Rodionov, Director of the Slavic Section, Library 
of Congress, to Dr. C.H. Smith of Bluffton College and to Miss 
Halene Riosan, Librarian of Bethel College, all of whom generously 
placed at his disposal much material in their roepective libraries. 
Last, but not least, the writer is greatly obliged to A. Russell 
Buohanan, Philip T. MoLean and Dimitrii Krassovsky, assistants in 
the Hoover War Library, for their many courtesies, and to Ur, 

Gerald Wood for hie time and effort in reproducing the illustrations 
accompanying the study. 

The illustrations are reproduced chiefly from P.M. FrieBen, 

Dio Alt-Evangellsohe Mennonltlsche Brddoraoh&ft in Ruasland, 1789- 
1910 and from D.H. Epp, Johann Oornlea. Others are reproduced from 


yearbooks and from photographs in the nritor's possession. 
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GLOSSARY 


Puds a measure of weight, equal to 36 poundo or 40 funts (Rus¬ 
sian pounds.) 

Chetvert (of wheat), equal to 6 bushels. 

Chetvorik (of wheat), equal to 46 pounds. 

Desiatln: a moaeure of land-area, equal to 2.7 aoros. 

Versts a measure of diotanoo, equal to 0.66 mile. 

Rubles a monetary unit} par value *0.516 equivalent to 100 kopeks. 

Ukazs a doareo issued by the Tear, or in his name. 

Gubernia or Governements a major administrative division of 

the Empire. 

Oblast: also an administrative division, but muoh larger than 
the gubernia. Example: Don oblast. 

Uiezd: an administrative subdivision of the gubernia. 

Volost: on administrative subdivision of the uietd, 
usually comprising several villngeo. 















CHAPTER I 


THE FDRBIGN COLONIZATION POLICY OF CATHERINE II. 

AND ALEXANDER I. 

In the second half of the eighteenth oentury the extensive 
regions of the Lower Volga were only sparsely settled. For the most 
part nomadic tribes of Tartars, roving bands of plundering Coesaoks 
and various bandit elements found their home here. All this terri¬ 
tory, therefore, was not only of little economic value to the state 
but also a source of endless trouble. The bandits constantly threat¬ 
ened the few permanent settlements and seriously interfered with the 
transportation of salt from the Elton Sea into the interior. The 
government realised that to bring order to this frontier land and 
to make it economically profitable, it was necessary to settle on 
it a permanent population. The problem was shore to get the requi¬ 
site number of settlers. In the previous oenturies when the frontier 
was extended slowly fugitives from justice and various sectarians 
filled up the newly conquered territory. But after the middle of the 
eighteenth oentury the southeastern and southern boundaries of the 


1. The production of salt in Elton after 1749, when the government 
took over its production, amounted to 2-5,000,000 pudB annually axA 
was the chief Bource of supply of this commodity for the interior 
Russian provinces. Cf. 0,0. Plsarevelcy, "NIzhnee Povolshie v tretiel 
chetvertl XVIII veka," Izvestla Pedagoglcheekogo Fak. Azerb. Cosu- 
darstv. Hnlverslteta, XIV (1929), p. 221. 





empire had 1}eon pushed forward eo rapidly that the old method of 
spontaneous colonisation proved entirely inadequate. Realising that 
Russia at the time looked the man power for an inmediate extensive 
colonisation of new country, end knowing, moreover, that the peasant¬ 
ry with its primitive economic and agricultural systeme oould not he 
expected to perform a rapid olvilising function, Catherine turned 

for the solution of the problem to an exteneive program of oolonlsa- 

2 . 

tion from abroad. 

An important factor in this decision to recruit foreign col¬ 
onists was the influence upon Catherine of contemporary Western 
European economic theories and the exanple of the colonisation pol¬ 
icies of other European countries. 

This influence of contemporary population theories is evident 
in many of Catherine's writings. Already as Grand Duchess she had 
written: 


2, It should be pointed out that Catharine was not the originator of 
the idea of bringing in foreign colonists. Her predecessor, Elisa¬ 
beth, had planned to found agricultural colonies of foreigners, chief¬ 
ly French Protestants, but was frustrated in this by the Seven Tears 
War, Cf. Grigorii Pisnrevsky, Iz iBtorii lnostrannol kolonlzatsil v 
Rossll v XVIII v. (mob cow, 1903) pp.' 28-44. Hereafter cited as 
IplsarevBky, InosTraxmaia kolonlzatBla . 

A number of military colonies, however, were founded during 
Elisabeth's time by the Serbian officers, Horvath, Shevich and 
Preradovich, in the province of Kiev and in the vicinity of Bakhmut, 
in the subsequently founded province of Ekaterinoslav, These colon¬ 
ists, some 16 000 men strong, were recruited from Serbs, Bulgarians, 
Greeks, Montenegrins, Hungarians, Moldavians and Wallachlans. Polnoe 
Sobranle Zakonov RoBallpkoi Imperii , XIII, No. 9,919 and 9,924. Also 
Apollon Skalkovsky, Khronologicheskoe obosrenle latoril Kovorossll- 
skago krala 1730-1823 (OdeEsa, 1836), I, 20-27}'E,A. Zagorovsky, 
Yoennala kolonisatsia Hovorossll pri Potemkina (Odessa, 1913). 
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, ... Peace is necessary for this large Empire. We 

are in need of population .... If possible, make 
our extonsive waste lands swarm with people. To 
achieve this, I do not think it advisable to com¬ 
pel our non-Ohriotian subjects to enbraoe our relig¬ 
ion, for polygamy is even more useful for the in- 
■ oreaee of a population * . . . 3 

r In the Itanifeeto of Deoembor 4, 1762 she declared, among 

other things, that the increase of the ©spire's population would 

4 

' forever be her ohief concern. Again, in her famous " Instruction 
to tto Commission far Drafting a New Code of Laws” she statedi "Not 

I 

only does Russia have an insufficient population, but it also poesess- 

. es enormous traots of land which are neither inhabited nor cultivated. 

And so there oannot be too many encouragements to Increase the number 
6 

\, of people." 

The influence of the teachings of the physiocrats is evident 
from the importance Catherine ascribed to agriculture which she re- 
. garded as the basic source of a nation's wealth! "There can be no 
industry or well established oommsroe where agriculture is being des¬ 
troyed or neglected". "Agriculture is the greatest work for men *..." 
, And again! "Agriculture is the first and the main work to which people 
,-v. ought to be encouraged. ..." 6 

Of the colonisation policies of other European countries that 


8. Imperatorskoe Ruaskoe Istoricheskoe ObBhohestvo, ed., Sboxnlk 
Imperatorskago Ruaakago Iatorloheskago Obahchestva , VII, 85. This 
collection of documents will hereafter be referred to aa Sbornlk . 

■> 4. Polnoa Sobranie Zakonov, XVI, No. 11 720. Hereafter cited as P.S.Z. 
*• No. 12 949 » ***' 256. 

6. Ibid ., arts 294,297 and 513 respectively. 







of Prussia exerted the greatest influence upon Catherine. This is 

shown by the similarity of lsiguage and the practical identity of the 

rights and privileges granted to foreign colonists toy the Potsdam Edict 

7 

of 1686 and Catherine’s Manifesto of 1765. Subsequent Russian legis¬ 
lation for the colonists likewise refleots the influence of the Prus¬ 
sian example. Finally, in settling colonists from abroad in new Rus¬ 
sia the oelebrated "Greek Project" of Catherine and Potemkin played an 
Important role. This was a project to restore the Byeantine empire, the 
ruler of which was to be Catherine’s eon, Constantin. The colonization 
of New Russia was regarded by the Empress and Potemkin as the pre- 

8 

v llalnary step necessary for the successful realization of this plan. 

Once the decision to inTlte foreigners had been made Catherine 
aoted with the vigor that oharaoterlsed the initial steps of all her 
undertakings. In order to do away with bureaucratic formalities she 
instructed the Senate on October 14, 1762 "once and for all" and "with¬ 
out further report to her" to oonsult only the Office of Foreign Affairs 

9 

concerning foreign colonists. On December 4th of the same year she 
issued a manifesto inviting foreigners, except Jews, to come to Rus¬ 
sia, promising her benevolence and protection to anyone answering the 
10 

oall. At the same time she wrote the Procurator General ( chairman 
of the Senate)t "This manifesto must be made public in all languages 


7. Max Behein-Sohwarzbaoh, Hohenzollernsche Colonieationen (Leip¬ 
zig, 1874), pp. 48-63, 162-164, 276-279. Georg Leibbrandt, Die 
Auewanderung aus Schwabon nach Rub aland, 1816-1823 (Stuttgart, 1928), 
pp. lOO-102^ 

8 , Pieareveky, Inostrannala kolonlzatsla, p. 227. Skalkovsky, op. pit, , 
X, 132. Cf. also A. Brdokner, Potemkin (St. Petersburg, 1891JT 

pp. 74-76 and K. Valieheveky, Roman Imperatrltay — Ekaterina II. 

(St. Petersburg, 1908), pp. 309-312 and 400-413. 

9, B. Bllbasoff, OeBchlchte Katharlna II. (Berlin, 1893), II, 277. 

10. P.8.Z.,XVI, No. 11,720. The manifesto also permitted Russian army 
deserters and sectarians to return home. 
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and printed in all foreign newspapers.” In pursuance of this order 

the Senate sent the Office of Foreign Affairs copies of the manifesto 

in the various European languages with the request to forward them to 

the Russian diplomatic representatives abroad for distribution. In 

sending out these copies, the Office of Foreign Affairs in a circular 

letter of January 7, 1763 instructed its agents not only to make the 

appeal for colonists known by printing it in the various newspapers of 

the oountriea where they were stationed, but also to do everything poe- 

12 

sible to enable it to produce results. 

Owing to the fact that several European countries, for example 
France, Spain and Prussia, had prohibited emigration, not all the Rus¬ 
sian representatives were able to comply with the instruction. Aooord- 
ingly the manifesto appeared only in the newspapers of England, Scot¬ 
land, Ireland, Denmark, Sweden, Austria, and in the French and German 

newspapers published in Holland, the German Free Cities, and in certain 

13 

small German states. This appeal brought forth no results, ohiefly 
because it was drawn up in too general terms, making no specific guar¬ 
antees concerning political rights and religious liberty. Then, too, 
many of the countries in vhioh the appeal was scattered broadoaBt 

had colonies of their own to be settled. Several Russian ministers 

14 

abroad at once pointed out the defects of the manifesto. Accordingly, 

11. Bilbasoff, Cp.cit.,p. 279, 

12. Sbomlk , XLVIII, 251. 

13. PiBarevsky, Inostrannala kolonleatsla , p. 66. 

14. Ibid., p. 49. 
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after an exchange of notee and a aeries of conferences between Catherine, 

Olebov, the chairman of the Senate, and Count Vorontsov, the chancel- 
16 

lor , three measures were adopted on July 22, 1763 which became the 
foundation of the government’s fbreign colonisation polioy for the 
next forty years. 

The first of these aots established the 80 -oalled Kantse- 
llarla opekunstva inostrannykh kolonistov ("Bureau of Guardianship of 
the Foreign Colonists"), to deal with all the problems arising in con¬ 
nection with the establishment and development of the foreign oolonists 
in Russia.* 6 It was to supervise the aotlvlty of the Russian diplomatic 
representatives and other agents in the matter of recruiting oolonists 
and sending them to Russia) to have on file a list of lands suitable 
for oolonisation, and to see to it that foreigners, upon their arrival, 
were oourteously received and provided with living quarters until they 
should have selected their plaoe of fhture abode. The bureau had the 
status of a separate ministry and was responsible to the empress alone. 

She appointed its chairman, who in turn selected the other members of 

17 

the bureau. Count Gregory Orlov was its first chairman. 

The second aot was another manifesto inviting foreigners to 
18 

emigrate to Russia. Prospective colonists were extended the follow- 


16. P. Pekarsky, ed., Bumagl ImperatritBy Ekaterlny II. khranlashchla- 
sla v gOBudarstvonnom arkhive Minlsterstva Inostrannykh Del (st. 
Petersburg, 1871), I, 301,303. Arkhiv knlazia Vorontsova (Mosoow 
1870), XXVIII, 26. 

16. Aooording to Sergei Soloviev, Istoria Rosail s drevneishlkh vremen 
(St. Petersburg, n.d.), XXV, I486 this department was created to 
obviate the foreigners’ distrust for the administration of Justloe 
in Russia. 

17. P.S.Z. , XVI, Mo. 11,079 . 

18. A German oopy of the Manifesto is reprinted in appendix X» 


lng rights and privilegesi 1. free hoard and transportation from the 

Bus si an boundary to the plaoe of settlement j 2. the right to settle 

in my part of the oountry and to pursue any occupation) S. a loan 

for the building of houses, the acquisition of farm implements, the 

establishment of factories, etoeterai 4. perpetual exoemption from 

military and oivil service) 5. exemption from the payment of taxes 

for a varying period of years, depending upon the place of settlement 

and type of occupation) 6. free religious practice, and to those who 

founded agricultural colonies the right to build end control their own 

schools and churches, but not monasteries) 7. the right to proselyte 

19 

among the Mohananedans ) 8. the right of local self-government for those 

who founded agricultural communities) 9, the right of every family to 

import free of duty its belongings as veil as goods for sale to the 

value of 300 rubles) and 10. to those «ho established factories with 

20 

their ovn capital the right to buy serfs and peasants. 

The third act of July 22 prescribed in greater detail the 

duties of the Bureau of Guardianship and appropriated for its use the 

21 

annual sum of 200,000 rubles. 

Other supplementary legislation soon fallowed. Of this the 
most Important was a law of March 19, 1764 which defined the terri¬ 
tory to be settled on the Lover Volga) specified that oolonlsts of 


19. The oolonlsts were even permitted to enslave the Mohammedans. 
Proselyting among Orthodox Russians, however, was strictly pro¬ 
hibited. 

20. P.S.&., XVI, No. 11,880. 

21. ibid., No. 11,881. . 



different faiths were to settle in separate districts to forestall 

; religions wrangling; allocated to every family thirty desiatins of 

lend| stipulated that only the youngest son could inherit the land 

of a oolonisrtj and finally stated that the land was the inalienable 

property of the whole tillage, and the individual colonist or his 

22 

descendants could never sell, mortgage, or subdivide,it. 

As in the case of the Deoonber Manifesto, the new laws pro¬ 
vided no special machinery for the reoruitment of colonists. The dip¬ 
lomatic representatives were again furnished with copies of the new 
Manifesto, instructed to publish it in the newspapers and to distribute 
separate oopies. Due to the fact, however, that this seoond appeal 

promised extensive rights and privileges, a number of European countries, 

23 

Austria in particular, which themselves were fostering icaaigratlon, 
not only strictly forbade its publication, but also placed very severe 

penalties on those who attested to emigrate or persuaded others to do 

24 

so. Under such oiroumstanoes Count D. M. Golitsyn, the Russian minister 
in Vienna, did not attempt to publish the Manifesto in the Austrian pa¬ 
pers. Individual copies of it nevertheless found their way into that 
country, for J. Simolin, the Russian representative to the Imperial 


22. P.S.2. , XVI, No. 12,095.These.provisions are explained below in 
Chapter V. 

23. Beheim-Sohwarabaoh, op. olt ., p. 276. 

24. In view of this the Russian ministers were instructed on November 
23, 1763 to oonoentrate their efforts upon oountries which did 
not forbid emigration, and in others to center their activity 
upon foreigners living there and upon natives only in so far as 
this was possible without discrediting themselves. Sbornik, 

' • LX, 126-127. “ 
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Pitt in Regensburg, managed to send German translations of it as speoial 

25 

supplements to foreign papers read in Austria. The same procedure 
v*s followed in the oase of Prussia, another oountry whioh strictly 
prohibited emigration. 

In the oase of France, too, it was found impossible to pub¬ 
lish the Russian appeal for colonists in the newspapers. The Imperial 
government nevertheless urged its minister in Paris to make known the 
privileges offered to foreigners by one means or another. In parti¬ 
cular it asked him to get in touch with a group of Protestants who 

had applied to the British government for permission to settle in the 

26 

American oolonies, but had not yet received m affirmative reply. 

Count K. A. Golitsyn therefore distributed separate copies of the man¬ 
ifesto all over Franoe* This step only increased the vlgilanoe of the 

Frenoh polioe and made it next to impossible for prospective emigrants 

27 

to leave the country. 

Similar opposition to the publication of the Russian invitation 
for oolonists was encountered in Sweden; vhile in Turkey, where Catherine 


C6. Pisarevsky, Inostrannaia kolonizatsla , p. 69. 

£6* Resoript of the Chanoellor to Count K. A. Golitsyn, October 24, 
176S| Sbornik, LI, 55-56 

£7# The French minister in Russia also did his best to discredit 

the whole colonisation scheme by sending to his government high¬ 
ly colored reports of the reception of the oolonists and their 
serious condition on the Volga. Of. ''Correspondence Diplomatique 
do b Represent ants de Franoe a la cour de 1* Imperatrice Catherine 
II., 1766-1769," Ibid., CXLI, 49-60, 83,99,119-120, 134, 141-142, 
158-159,324. 





want to appeal to the Christians, particularly the Greeks, the dis¬ 
tribution of printed oopies was thought inadvisable, because of the 

permission granted to foreign oolonists not only to proselyte among 

28 

the Mohammedans in Russia, but also to enslave than. 

In England and in Holland the Russian diplomats apparently 
encountered no difficulty in publishing the seoond manifesto. However, 
conditions here were relatively so much better than in most of the con¬ 
tinental countries that there was little or no incentive to emigrate 
to Russia. Besides both the Englishmen and theDutch had oolonies of 
their own to which to emigrate. •' 

Thus the only countries where the Russian representatives 
met no obstacles in making knom the colonisation policy of its govern- 

msnt and where they oould openly end successfully recruit oolonists 

29 

were the email states of southern and western Germany. And in these 


SB, Catherine had no objection to the bringing in of Mohammedan colonists. 
When in November of 1763 a rich Persian asked for permission to 
bring 9,000 of hie countrymen to Russia as oolonists, Catherine 
wrote to Penlnt "La colonie des trols mille Forces me r^Jouirait 
beauooup, faites un peu en sorte que le College donne au plus tot 
son aviB." Ibid., LI, 216. 

29. ThiB reveals ihe absurdity of the contention that the predominance 
of the Germans among the foreign colonists was due to Catherine’s 
y. German origin. For example, Evans Lewin, The German Road to the 
Eastt An Account of the ’Prang n ach Oaten* and tho Teutonic Alms 
’ ill the Hear and Midd le East ( London, 1917), p. 298 says: "But 
when a German princess ruled over the destinies of the Russian 
1 Empire * . . the first wave of German immigration was set in 
motion. . . ." And on p. 300i ”... It was Catherine’s deli¬ 
berate polloy to introduce into the ae yet but partly olvllized 
Baltic provinces and in other portions of Russia a leven of Ger¬ 
man settlers to counteract the disruptive tendencies of the dis- 
affooted peasantry." And Dr. Manfred Langhana-Ratseburg, Die 
Wolg&deutsohen { Berlin, 1929), p. 1 sayst " * » , Kaiserin 


11. 

n 

■ 

tyranny, extravagance, corruption, and religiousHoleranoe had 
already produced widespread discontent and fostered the desire for 
Migration. The activities of English shipowners and the immigration 
agents of other foreign governments had kept the interest in emigration 
alive. The appeal of the Russian government therefore fell upon well- 
prepared ground. 

Thou^. the rlghte and privileges granted to forei&i settlers 
vers very extensive, the number Of people who responded to the Russian 
oall was very email. This was due Okie fly to the inadequacy of the Rue- 
elan recruiting machinery, for the newspaper end the distribution of 
| broadsides were praetioally the only means of the diplomatic agents to 
reaoh prospective colonists. Yet how few people were able to read in 
that day and age! Besides, many of the diplomatic representatives 
• soon began to oomplain to the government against this newly Imposed 


Katharine 11*, elne doutsohe Princesain . . . sohrieb einen Aufruf 
(Manifest)| in dem sie Aualfinder oiler Vtflker, auaser Juden, zur 
Aneiedlung in Hus aland aufforderte und hierbei wohl hauptsflohlioh 
ihre douteohen Landsleute im Auge hatte . . . . " Of. also Sergei 
Shelukhin, NemetBkaia Kolonizatsia na luge Rosail (Odessa, 1916), 
pp. 24,28-29. 

Equally erroneous is the claim, made over and over by German 
writers on the subject, namely that the numerical superiority of the 
German element among the foreign settlers was due to Catherine’s be¬ 
lief in the superiority of the German peasants as colonizers. For ex¬ 
ample, Hans von Bokardt, Russia (New York, 1932), p. B6 statesi ". . . 
In this oenneotion she had in view chiefly German colonists, to whom 
she looked for model agricultural methods . ♦ . Of. also Dr. Earl 
lindeman. Yon den deutschen Kolonlsten in Russland (Stuttgart, 1924), 
pp. 66-67 and A.M, Reals, '^Landsleute im Oaten,' 1 Das Qrffessere 
Deutschland, XLIX ( December 4, 1916), 1614 
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task which made their position rather delicate, not only in countries 
which prohibited emigration, hut also in many Tshich had no laws against 
it. "My position in this matter has become so delicate", writes Oount 
Oolitsyn from Paris," that Your Majesty will scarcely believe the pre¬ 
cautionary measures X hare to take in order to carry out the commission 

' imposed upon me and at the same time not to compromise my official 

i SO 

status as well as the respect of the court." 

The government finally realised the inadequacy of such an 
arrangement and in the summer of 1764 decided to follow the example of 
Other European countries in this matter, l.e . to employ professional 
' agents. As soon as this decision became known the Russian embassies 
in Central Europe and the Bureau of Guardianship at home were swamped 
with offers of their services from agents who dither were or had been 
similarly employed by other European powers. Of thess agents whose 
Services the government engaged, the following were the most important t 
Karl Ueixnsr, with headquarters at Ulm| Johann Faoius, stationed at 
Frankfort-on-Malnj and a certain Filippovioh, whose center of activity 
was the Balkans. These three men received salaries and collected col¬ 
onists directly for the drown. Hence they were known as "crown agents" 

SI 

and the colonists they supplied as "crown colonists". The Russian min¬ 
ister at Regensburg, J. Slmolln, supervised the aotlvity of these men. 
The government also engaged the services of a certain Baron Oaneau de 


50. Pisarevsky, Inostrannala kolonleatsia , p, 71. 

51. The contracts with Meixner end Faoius are reprinted in Ibid., 
app., pp. 11-14. 



is. 


32 

Beauregard and. of two recruiting companies! one composed of de bauve, 

Meusnier de Preoourt and Quentin Benjamin Coulhette d'H&uterive, and 

the other of Piotet and Le Boy. These were known as Yysevatels, l.e. 

83 

"Callers". 

The nee recruiting machinery was not Blow in producing abundant 
results. The crown agents, and especially the numerous agents of the 
Yy»evatals , now overran the towns and the oountryside of southern and 
southwestern Germany, proclaiming everywhere the generous offer of the 
Russian government. Beside the printed copies of the July Manifesto 
the Vyzevatels also issued and distributed on their own aocount num¬ 
erous broadsides. Some of these gave the names and plaoes of restaur¬ 
ants and hotels where free board and lodging were furnished to any- 

84 

one who decided to emigrate to Russia. Others extolled the fertility 


32. Also spelled de Boffe. 

93* The conditions upon which they contracted to supply colonists 

were briefly: their colonists were to receive the same amount of 
land as the crown colonists; for every 100 families the Vyzevatel 
was to receive thrice the amount of land granted to one family; 
each Yyzevatel was to be granted a loan of 4,000 rubles, payable 
in t en years, and a present of 350 rubles for the building of a 
house; their colonists were to enjoy the same rights and privile- 
■ ges as the crown colonists; finally, the Yyzovatels were to have 
administrative and police powers in their colonies. Of. "Con- 
trat entre la chanoellerie de tutelle dee etrangeres et le baron 
Oaneau de Beauregard," Ibid. , app. pp. 1-6. 

84. For example! Y/em noch unbekannt, dase Ihro Euosisch Kayserllohe Ma- 
Jestaet Leute, so nehmlich Profession odor Ackarwerk verstehen, an- 
nehmen lahsen; So wird dieses hiemit bekannt gemacht. Zu Bohelau 
bei Dehsau im Schwarzen Baeren werden sie Verpflegung erhalten, 
auoh wird vor alias hastens gesorgt werden. nehmlich der Gastwirth 
Hoffmann bezahlet Jedem Mann taeglioh vier Grosohen, der Frau swei 
Grosohen Beohs Pfennigs, auf Jedes Kind taeglioh ein Grosohen 
seohs Pfennigs* dabei frei Quartier und Transport, ingleichen wer¬ 
den Xedige Frauenspersonen but Yerheurathung verlanget und ange- 



of the eoil» the beauty of the climate, and the low coot of living 

SO 

in the Volga region. Still others appealed to German wanderlust and 

desire for adventure by emphasising the faot that here was a ohanoe to 

gst a free trip to a distant country and to see the strangest peoples. 

Small wonder that these exaggerated statements end promises 

S6 

•rested a veritable emigration fever in the petty German states. 


nommen, ea muss sich aber ein jedes bald moeglichst daselbst ein- 
fihden, well der CommiBsarius binnen 4 Woohen nach Sankt Petersburg 
abgehet. Gesohrieben den 12. April 1766. - Quoted in 0. Berate, 

Die deutBOhen Kolonlan an der unteren Wolga in lhrer Bntstehung 
iuid ersten Entwickeiung ( Saratov, 1915)', p." 38. 

80. The following is a typical examplej "Aussioht derjenigen Vor- 

theile, so bey der im RuBBieohen Reioh neu bu errichtenden Oolonie 
ansutreffen Bind". It reads in part: . . . Per Ort, wo oioh dies# 
i Oolonie befindet, bletet bu dem Landbau sowol, als zu der Hand- 
lung, die man allda erriohten will, die gluecklichste Lage an. 

V Kr let in dem mittagigen Theile RusBlands, und zwar an dem Flusse 
Wolga, in deo Koenigreich Astracon, gelegenj eine Luftgegend, die 
derjenigen von Frankreich in nichta naohgiebt, was die Maesslgkeit 
und Fruohtbarkelt des Erdreichs anbelangt, es sey an Weln, Getreide, 
* Wiesenwaohs, HoIb und fischreiohen Fluessen. 

Kann man an dessen Ueberfluss zweifeln, da selbst diejenigen, 

‘ , die fichon dahin uebergegangen Bind, gestehen, dass allda Bwey 

Pfund Weizen-Mehl elnen halben ftroneoesieohen Sol, und das Rind- 
r ’ !> Kalb und Hammelfleisch nur einen Sol kostet7 Pie Fische, das 

Federvieoh, Milchspeieen und Zugemuese Bind fast umsonat zu bokommen 
.... Zwcitens . • • werden ihnen fuenfzig Morgen Lend nach 
franBoesischen Maass ... Bum Genuss gegeben, um ihnen diejenige 
’ Gemaechlichkeit bu verschaffen, die ein ehrlioher Mann haben sollte 
.... Prittens, die Haeuser, Werkzeuge, der Vorrath und Vieh 
sowohl, als die Bum Ackerbau nothwendigen Haterialien, werden 
ihnen von den Vorgeseteten der Oolonie verschafft, deren Betrag 
Ohne Zinsen nur erst nach Verlauf von zehn Jahren wieder eretattet 
werden Boll .... Quoted in Pisarevsky, op.olt. , app., pp, 6-8. 

6 ft. The Vyeevatels had agents in France and in Austria also. They 
had email success in France, for moet of the agents had police re- 
oords and before long the majority of them landed In the Bastille. - 
In Austria they had somewhat better luck, for «nong the Volga 
dolonists were a number with passports to Hungary, but who had pre¬ 
ferred and managed to go to Russia. 
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This fever the agents kept up with plenty of beer and whiskey. Since 

the profits of the Vyzevatels depended entirely upon the number of 

colonists, not their quality, they resorted to all kinds of trieks 

37 

to induoe people to emigrate or to seduoe each other's colonists. 

In view of these methods of the agents as well as the extensiveness of 
the privileges granted, and bearing in mind the political, social, and 
eoonomio conditions In these German states, one can readily imagine 
what type of people responded to the call. At best not more than 
half of the oolonists were farmers. Next in point of numbers oame 
! artisans, tradesmen, and ex-soldiers, followed by impoverished noble¬ 
men, students, barbers, fugitives from justice, drunkards, and others 
36 

of ill-repute. 

This motley crowd was taken in groups of various sises to 
Ldbeok, Hamburg and a few other ports and thence transported in Han¬ 
seatic and English ships to Kronstadt. From here the oolonists were 
taken to Orenienbaum and other villages near St. Petersburg, to be 
quartered there until each of them should have stleoted the plaoe of 
hie future abode. Here many of them saw their dreams of a paradise 
Shattered. Contrary to the express provisions of the July Manifesto 
and the reiterated assurances of the agents that every immigrant would 
be entirely free to follow hie profession wherever he pleased, the 
representatives of the Bureau of Guardianship now compelled everyone 


37* One favorite method was to make the Germans sign French con¬ 
tracts and the non-German emigrants German contracts. Thus they 
often did not know vhat they had promised to do or not to do. 

38. 0. Bonwetsoh, Gesohichte der deutechen Kolonien an der Wolga 

(Stuttgart, 1919). pp. 26-29. A. Klaus', Kashi kolonll (st.‘ Petere- 
burg, 1869), app. I, 1-8. 
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of them to take up agrioulture. With the exoeption of some 3,000 
immigrants, who in 1765 and 1766 eetahlished six colonies in the pro¬ 
vince of St. Petersburg, two in Liviand, six in Chernigov, and one in 

39 40 

Voronesh , about 22,600 of them (6,342 fen Hies) were sent to the Low¬ 
er Yolga. Here were founded 104 colonies between 1764-1767, of i&ioh 
number Beauregard established twenty-seven on the left bank of the 
Yolga, Piotet and Le Roy twenty-five on the same side of the river, end 
de Bauve, Precourt and d'Hauterive eleven on the right bank. The re- 
maining forty-one were crown colonies, thirty-three of whioh were lo¬ 
cated on the right bank, and eight on the left bank of the Yolga (see 
41 

map I.). 

The condition of the Yolga colonies was almost hopeless from 
the beginning. The reasons for this were manifold. A large number 
of the oolonists knew nothing of faming and stoutly resisted every 
effort of the government to make farmers out of them. The inevitable 
oonsequenoes were want and starvation, though the government made 
great efforts to relieve the plight of the colonists. To make mat¬ 
ters worse they also suffered terrible depredations at the hands of 
the Kalmyks and the Kirghis. The latter between 1771-1774 destroyed 
seventeen colonies, of whioh many were never rebuilt. Several thou- 
sand people were killed or takm captive and sold as slaves in Central 


39. Ibid., app., II, 20-22 J. 

40. Pisareveky, op. clt. , p. 169. 

41. These oolonists came ohiefly from Hesse, the Rhineland, Wuerttem- 
berg, Alsace, Saxony and Bavaria, a few hundred from France, and 
an insignificant number from Switserland, Italy, Sweden and Po¬ 
land. 






THE VOLGA GERMAN COLONIES 


The map is based upon data 
in Pisarevsky, InoBtrennaia 
kolonizatsla, pp. 168-16& 
and a map in Berata, Die 
deutsohen Kolonien an der xmtoren 
Volga in ihr'er Entstekung und or- 
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jifi* The si* 116 ** 011 ^® 0£uae desperate when in 1774 Pugachev swept 
plundering and hurling through the entire Lower Volga region. Dis¬ 
appointed in their hopes of finding an eldorado in Russia, a number 
of the colonists Joined the rebels. 

The notorious corruption of the local authorities was another 
faotor whioh kept the new colonies from developing normally. The 

establishment of the Volga colonies cost the government over 5,000,000 

44 

rubles, a very large share of which went into the poobets of the local 

45 

officials. The mismanagement in the Vyaevatel colonies in particular 

was so flagrant, and the demand of their colonists to be freed from the 

46 

exactions of the ’’Directors" so insistent, that the government in 1779 

47 

was forcsd to take over the Vyaevatel colonies*. 

A very large share of the blame for the eoandalous conditions 
in the colonies during Catherine's reign must be ascribed to the govern¬ 
ment itself. As with so nmy of her projects, the plan of colonisation 
was conoelved in too ambitious proportions. The details of the plan 


42 , Berats, op, pit, , pp. 170-216. V. Schirmunski, Die deutBchen 
Kolonion in der Ukraine (Charkow, 1928), p, 18. 

48 , The question as to the number of the colonists \*ho Joined Puga- 
chev has been the subject of much aorimoneous writing. Pre¬ 
revolutionary Volga German writers have always minimised it, 
while the nationalist press grossly exaggerated it. Cf. A. 
Dunin, "Ifemtsy v Samarskoi steppi, "Istorioheskii Vestnik CXL1I 
(November, 1915), 543-658. 

44 . A.A. Veliteyn, Nentsy v RosbII (St. Petersburg, 1893), p. 116, 

45 , Klaus, op, oit. ,p. 119. 

46 . As the Vyzevatels were known in their administrative and polios 
Capacity. 

47 , Plsarevsky* op. clt, , pp. 187 - 203 and app., pp. 47-67. 
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not been worked out at all. Again it ia difficult to comprehend 

w hy »ll the foreigners were forced to take up faming, irrespective 

48 

ef whether they were fitted for it or not. But the height of folly 

wai reached when the government put army officers in charge of the 

eoloniets to teach them methods of farming, forbade the practise of 

any trade, and in general through the "Instruction” of 1768 inaugurate 

ed a regime whioh came dangerously near to the establishment of serf- 

49 

•dem in the colonies. 

The lack of ehipS for the transportation of the ooloniete 

60 

assembled at Hamburg and Luebeok , and the chaotic conditions in the 
colonies, prompted the government in November 1766 to give up its 
colonisation policy temporarily. For the next decade Catherine wae 
completely occupied with affairs in Foland, her first war with Tur¬ 
key, and finally with the Pugachev rebellion. But once the revolt 
had been suppressed and peace concluded with Turkey, the question of 
colonisation came to the fore again. This time the main current of 
colonists was to be directed to New Russia* Since it is thie region 
with which this study of Mennonite colonisation is primarily conoern- 
cd it is important hers to interrupt our story and give a brief dee- 


46* It is possible that this was done for strategio reasons, for a 
storm was already brewing beyond the Volga. Cf. V.S. Ikonnikov, 
Znachenie tparstvovcaia Skateriny II. (Kiev, 1897), p. 20. 

49, Berats, op. pit. , pp. 119-136. See also Q. Pisareveky, Khoslalstvo 
1 forma aemlovladenla v kolonlakh PovolBhla v XVIII -m 1 v pervoi ' 
ohetVertl XIX-go veka (Rostov-on-Don, 1916).' 

60. (Thus 13,000 colonists were at one time in 1766 waiting in Ltlbeok 
to be shipped to Russia. 
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crip* 1011 of tJie looatl - on 6114 ® xtent of this territory, its physical 
geography* soils, climate, and the inhabitants which were present when 
Utt Kennonites appeared on its scene. 

Location and Extent of New Rubs la . 

The term New Russia, as distinct from that of South Russia, re¬ 
fers to a speoifio and delimited pact of the northern hinterland of the 
Black Sea. The term came into general use during the reign of Catherine 
II. and was applied to the territory which she and her predecessor, 

62 

Elisabeth, had wrested from the Turks and the Zaporoshian Cossacks. 
Roughly it comprised that region vhioh subsequently formed the extrems 
southern portions of the governments ( provinces) of Kiev, Chernigov, 
Poltava, Kharkov and Voronesh, the eastern part of the Don oblast, and 
the entire subsequent governments of Kherson, Tavrlda, and Ekaterino- 
slav. The territory was administered during Catherine's time by a 
viceroy (Potemkin) and later on by a governor-general, residing in 
Odessa. The boundaries of New Russia were frequently changed during 
the dosing years of the eighteenth and the first years of the nine¬ 
teenth centuries, as new administrative subdivisions were either carved 


61, This account is based primarily upon V, P. Semenov-Tian-Shanaky, 
ed., Roasia. Polnoe geograficheskoe oplsanlo nashego otechostva . 

j Vol. XIV, Novorossia i Kryin ( St. Petersburg, 1910), pp, 1-163} 
Vladimir P. Timoshenko, Agricultural Rusala and the ffheat Problem 
(Stemford University, 1932)', pp. 5-17; Stephen Rudnltsky, Ukraine 
the land and its People. An Introduction to its Geography 
(New York City, 1910), pp. 3-99. 

62. The Zaporoshian Cossacks had their headquarters on the lower reaches 
of the Dnieper, below the rapids. The name Zaporoshian was derived 
from the words jta, which means below or behind, and the word porogl , 

. meaning rapids. 
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out of it or added to it* But after the final incorporation of Bossar- 
itfei* in 1878, it comprised that province and those of KherBon, Tavrida, 
and Bkaterinoslav, and the Bon oblast, on area of approximately 410,000 
square miles. 



The region under consideration consists ©f one continuous 
low plain, traversed in the middle by one main group of undulating 
plateaus, running from the northwest to the southeast* Only in the 
south is this plain, commonly called steppe, bordered by the low 
Taila mountain system of the southern ooast of the Crimean peninsula* 
The surface of ihls steppe Is very flat, here and there furrowed by 
deep picturesque river valleys end divided into innumerable low plat¬ 
eaus by rain water-rifts, called balkas * 

The river system of New Russia is concentrated in the Slack 
Sea* The most important rivers are the Dniester, the Southern Bug, 
the Zngul, Dnieper and the Bon. There are alBO a number of so-oalled 
steppe-rivera, like the Tiligul, Kuialnlk, Moloohnala, and others, but 
all of these end their ooutbos in legoons and contain very little water 
during the summer* Owing to the level oharaoter of the laud, the rivers 
in Hew Russia are slow-moving and navigable, except where they oroes 
the main group of plateaus and where they form rapids* The valleys 
of these rivers ar« broad and in many plaoes swampy, oovered by eo- 


Oalled plaml , l.;a« wooded banks uhieh during the spring floods are 
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The Soils 

The soils of the steppe are of two main groupet blaok Boils 
end brown soils. The blaok soils ( ohernoeem ) are the beat for agri¬ 
culture since they are very rich in humus content. They coyer praet- 
ioally all of Hew Russia, with the exception of a narrow belt along 
the coast of the Blaok Sea, the Sea of Asov, and the Crimean peninsula* 
The humus content of the black soils is highest (seven per cent) in 
the northern part of New Russia and decreases toward the south, where 
the so-oalled chocolate variety of blaok soils prevails. The soils 
along the coasts and the non-mountainoua part of the Crimea are for 
the most part of the chestnut variety, while in the neighborhood of 
the rivers it is light-brown. Both the chestnut end the light-brown 
soils belong te the group of brown soils. They are less rich in humus 
oontent than the blaok soils, the chestnut variety containing about 
three per cent and tte light-brown less then two per cent of humus. 

She Climate 

She climate of Hew Russia, with the exception of the southern 
slopes of the Crimean mountains, is decidedly continental. The average 
July temperature is about + 20 C. and the average January temperature 
about -T C» The yearly averages fluctuate between $6 and 49 0., ex¬ 
cept on the southern coast of the Crimea where the yearly average rises 
to 418 C. 

t ■ 

She precipitation all over Hew Russia is very light, because 
the Atlantic ocean Is too distent end the Blaok Sea is of only local 
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rignifioanoe. The average precipitation is about fourteen inohee, 
r ining In a few place* to about sixteen inches. This deficiency 
in rainfall is further aggravated by the very hot stumers end the pre¬ 
sence of little enow in the winter. Fortunately the distribution of 
precipitation* sznong the seasons is favorable in that the rainiest 
Months are May, June* and July* the months with the largest emorutt of 
rainfall being June. Accordingly, the preolpitation is greatest in 
those months which are most important for vegetation. Unfortunately* 
however* these summer rains fall generally in the form of very heavy 
showers* and since there are few wooded areas in this region* the 
water flows off and evaporates before it is able to thorou^ily saturate 
the ground. Thus in spite of its excellent boIIs* Hew Russia frequent¬ 
ly suffers serious or total crop-failures due to draught. 

The Population 

Hew Russia* located as it is on the northern shore* of the 
Blaok Sea end the Sea of Abov* at the point where the easiest over¬ 
land route oonneots the continents of Europe end Asia* has been trav¬ 
ersed from the hoary past by numerous hords of Asiatics* who flooded 
Europe from this point, Goths, Runs. Avars* Ehazars, Peohenegs, 
Polovtsy end Tetare infested this region in succession, devastating 
it and exterminating the Slavic Inhabitants. Only during the late 
fifteenth end the early sixteenth oenturles, when CosBaoks establish¬ 
ed their strongholds on the Ron and the Dnieper* began the Slavs to 
reconquer the region* The struggle over ite possession (excepting 
Bessarabia) came to a final conclusion with the Russian annexation 
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of the Crimea in 1763. 

The population in the newly conquered territory, exoepting 
ehiefly the coastal region of the Crimea which was fairly thickly pop¬ 
ulated by Tatars end a liberal sprinkling of Creeks and Armenians, was 
extremely sparse. Practically the only inhabited districts were the 
Oossaok settlements on the Dnieper end the Don, end the military oolonlea 
ef Novo-Serbia and Slaviano-Serbia, the former loeatod in the southern 

part of the Kiev pro vino® and the latter near Bakhmut and Lugansk (in 

S3 

subsequent Ekaterinoslav province) , Scattered here and there were also 
settlements of escaped serfs and fugitives from Justice, while in the 
vicinity of the coasts roamed a considerable number of JTog&is, a nomad¬ 
ic tribe of Tatars. 

Potemkin, upon his appointment in 1774 as viceroy of New Russia, 
embarked lemsediately upon a feverish policy of colonising the desolate 
Country. One of the government's first acts was to distribute large 
seotions of the public domain to court favorites, army officers, govern- 

i 

ment officials, but especially to large landowners with the condition 
of settling a certain number of serfs on the land. This act caused 
an immediate serious conflict with the ZAporothian Ooesaoks* The lat¬ 
ter olaimed title to all the lend between the Bug river in the west 
and the Kalmiue stream, flowing into the Sea of Azov, In the east, and 
resisted strenuously all efforts to colonise that land. At the same 
time they did everything in their power to lure the serfs from the 
newly established estates and the soldiers from the frontier posts to 
cfcae and live with them. To do away with this menace as well as to 


63. Of. footnote 2 of this chapter. 






P qu&re Recounts for previous misdeeds of the Zaporoshians, the govern- 
pent In 1776 despatched a large army to destroy their stronghold on the 
tmleper. A large number of the Cossacks were transferred to the Kuban, 
ehile the remainder, preferring 'Turkish rule, established their now head¬ 
quarters on the Danube* With the Cossack danger removed, the government 
proceeded with its policy of distributing the land to court favorites 
and large landowners* It alec transferred a large number of State peas- 
ants from Central Russia and settled them on the Lower Dnieper. 

Simultaneously with this process of settling native Russians, 
Potemkin was also eagerly looking around for colonists from abroad. 

This time the field of operation for the Russian recruiting agents was 
•till further limited thm In the sixties) for at that time their op¬ 
erations in Southern and Western Germany had been so successful that 
those States had enacted numerous laws prohibiting emigration. Potem¬ 
kin Consequently had to look elsewhere for colonlste. Ris agents now 
visited Dansig, the island of Dagoe ill the Baltic, the island of • 

Minorca in the Medittrreneen, Albania, the coastal towns of Italy, the 
northern regions of the Caucasus, the Greek and Armenian settlements 
In the Crimea) in short, every plaoe where there wae discontent and a 
prospect of recruiting at least a few oolonists for New Russia. It 
la impossible here to take up in detail all of Potemkin's colonisation 
schemes and we shall confine ourselves, therefore, to a brief review . 

Of the most Important colonies established by him in New Russia. 

r ^ 1 , ' '. ’ 

The Greek end Armenian Colonists 

4 Affairs In the Crimea in 1776 were drifting from bad to worse. 
8hagin Girel, elevated to the throne of the Khanate with the help of 
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Russian bayonets, ras driving his opponents into open rehellion through 
his oruel persecutions.. To keep its puppet and his party in power,, Rus¬ 
sia had to despatch an army into the Crimea.. The Christian population 
in the peninsula, in whose hands was concentrated nearly all industry 
and agriculture, had suffered particularly from these and previous dis¬ 
orders and were preparing to emigrate. Potemkin, upon hearing this, 
immediately instructed the eaamander of the Russian army of oooupatlon. 
Count ProBorovsky, to do everything possible to persuade the Christians 

to settle in Russian territory, offering then in general the same rights 

64 

and privileges which had been granted to the Volga Germans. The result 

was that SI,566 Christians left the Crimea during the fall of 1778, 

66 

of whoa 16,971 were olty and 16,416 rural people. The Greeks, who 

eaaprlsed about three-fourths of the immigrants, were settled on the . 

shore of the Sea of Asov where they founded the tom of Mariupol and 

twenty oolenies, while the Armenians founded the tom of Nakhiohevan 

66 

Oft the SCn and five farming oommunites. (See map 11). 

Founding of the Swedish Colony . 

In 1780 Count Stenbook sold his estate Roeloks, located on 
the Island of Dagoe, in the Baltio, to an Estonian landowner, Ungem, 

In view of the impending sale Stenbook had served notice to his Swedish 
tenants to leave the estate by March 1, 1781* The tenants, not know¬ 
ing where to go, appealed to the Russian government for a place of 
settlement* Potemkin, ever on the outlook for fresh oolonists, asked 

64. Cf. P .S.Z. , XX, No. 14,942 and 14,943, 

66. N. Dubrovin, Prlsoedinenie Kryma k Rossli (St. Petersburg, 18861IX. 

634-637* and 710-714. 

66* Skalkovsky, op* elt., 1, 138. 



MAP II 


THE COLONIES IN NEW RUSSIA 


Thla aap is based, In the 
main, upon a similar map In 
Klaus, Kashi kolonll« 
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the government to Bend the Swedes to New Russia. The request was 
granted. In the meantime the Svedee had suooeeded in signing oon° 
traote with the new owner of the estate. Potemkin however, had al¬ 
ready despatched a certain Colonel Sinelnikow to supervise the jour¬ 
ney of the Swedes southward Jo the latter’s protestations that they 
were oontent to stay on the island, Sinelnikow argued that they had 
signed the oontraot with the new owner only because they had no bet¬ 
ter piece to go and proceeded at onoe to "impress" them with the super¬ 
ior advantages offered them by Potemkin. Sinelnikov’s argument pre¬ 
vailed and in August 1781 a group of 960 people started their trek 
southward under a convoy of soldiers, arriving at Borislav, the plaoe 
selected for their settlement, in May 1782. Here they established a 
colony oalled Staro-Shvedekaia, or Cammal Svenskby. 

The settlement had a sorrowful history. A large number of 

the settlers were fishermen and knew nothing of farming. Disease 

played havoc with them. By the turn of the oentury only 148 souls 

67 

were left of the original number. To replace the colonists who 
had died Potemkin in 1783 settled in this colony thirty-eight Cor- 
sioan fctnilies, the majority of whom soon ran away. To save the colo¬ 
ny from utter ruin the government in 1800 remitted certain taxes, 

68 

granted the same privileges as were given the other colonists, and 
finally in 1804 established three German colonies in the neighborhood 
of the Swedes, with the purpose of teaching the latter how to make the 


67. D. Bagalei, Kolonlgatsla Novorosaiiskago kraia 1 pervyo shagl ego 
po puti kultury (Kiev, 1889), p. 90-91. 

68. P.S.Z., XXYI, No. 19, 372. 


, ..v* 
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toll of the steppe yield. 

The Dansig Colonists . 

After the First Partition of Poland the Free City of Dansig 

vas completely surrounded by Prussian territory. Prussia, frustrated 

in Its desire to hare the oity included in ite share of the spoils, 

nov took a series of measures designed to cripple Dansig’s commerce. 

It imposed such a high tariff upon Polish exports and imports through 

Dansig that trade was diverted to Prussian ports, principally Elbing 
69 

and Koenlgsberg. Suoh a state of affairs naturally hit hardest the 

poorer oitiBenry of the Free City. Accordingly, rhen on July 14, 

60 

1786 Catherine issued a nett appeal to foreigners, many of them ad¬ 
dressed themselves to the Russia* represedative in Dansig, asking 
him to help them to go to Russia. As soon aa Potemkin heard of this 
he oonoluded in 1706 a contract with a certain Georg von Trappe for 
reoral ting oolonists in Dansig. Ton Trappe began his Campaign on 
JUne 19, 1706 and in a short time hod recruited 247 families. Since 
the emigration of these families would deprive the city of a supply 
ef cheep labor the magistrates ordered Trappe out of town. Only af¬ 
ter repeated threats of reprisals on the part of Russia did he suc- 
essd in despatching a considerable number of these prospective immi¬ 
grants to Riga. Of these immigrants the majority found employment in 

towns, and only twenty-one fanilies settled on land, establishing the 

61 

oolony of Old Danzig, in Kherson province. 

89. Otto Hintze, Die Hohsnzollern und lhr Work (Berlin, 1915), p.591. 
M. P.S.Z. , XXII, No. 16,226. 

61. J. Staoh, Oohorkl is istorll 1 Bovreaennol shlsnl luthnoruscklkh 
kolonletov (moVoct, 1916), pp. 31 - 32 .! Hereafter referred to as ‘ 
Staoh, Iuzhnorusskie kolonisty. 
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The Khortitsa Mennonlte Colonies 

About the Bane time that the Danzig oolonlets left for Rus¬ 
sia, two non called, the attention of the Russian government to the 
Msnnonito* in and around Danzig* One of these mesi was Count Rumiantsev- 
fcadunaisky, tho luring the oourse of the Seven Tears V/ar had been many 

\ times through the Mennonlte settlements in the vicinity of Dansig and 

62 

had been greatly impressed by the state of their farming. Ee thought 
that tbs scarcity of lend in that region would soon compel the Mennonites 
to look for another country in which to settle and that therefore it 
might not be difficult to persuade them to come to Russia* The other 
man who called Potemkin's attention to the Mennonites was Trapp©, who 
knew that both in Dansig and in Prussian territory the position of the 
Mennonites was rapidly besoming untenable because of heavy taxation, 
shortage of available land and Various other disabilities*, He believ¬ 
ed that an invitation from the Russian government mould find a ready 

65 

response among them. Such an invitation vas extended in August 1786, 

and between 1789-1797 about 850 families emigrated to New Russia, 

there they founded a number of ooloniee on the loser Dnieper, called 

64 

the Khortitsa settlement. 

The Bulgarian Colonists. 

* 

Catherine's second war with Turkey in 1791 vas responsible for 

62. Skalkoiaky, Iatorla Novoroesllakago krala, I, 185-184. 

68. Heinrich Epp, Die Chortitser Mennoniten (Odessa, 1889}, p. £. 

64. 8. Bondar, Sekta mennonitov v Roasii (p'etrograd, 1916),pp. 14-19. 

\ Plsarevsky,’ Inostrannaia kolonisatala, pp. 586-537. 
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« large migration of Christiana, chiefly Bulgarians, from beyond 
the Danube to Bessarabia. Ninety-one Armenian families settled at 
Bovo-Dubosary, and a number of Bulgarians established nineteen col¬ 
onies in Southern Bessarabia, Other Bulgarians were taken farther 

66 

inland, because Potemkin feared that they might return to Turkey. 

Two other oolonising sohemes of Potemkin and Catherine deserve 
to be mentioned briefly. The first concerned the settling of English 
convicts in Hsv Russia. Potemkin, always concerned about the Increase 
of population in hie beloved Hew Russia, persuaded Catherine to In¬ 
struct the Russian representative at tha Court of St. James to enter 
into an informal agreement with the British government whereby English 
convicts should be sent to Russia. Accordingly Chancellor Count Bez¬ 
borodko, in a letter of October 28, 1786 infbrmed Count Vorontsov, 
the Russian minister in England that if the English government would 
be willing to bear the expense of shipping those convicts to Riga or 

66 

Rsval, the Russian government vould be glad to settle them in Tavrida. 

Count Vorontsov, however, categorically refused to have anything to do 

with euoh a project, for, as he said in a letter to Count Panin, . . . 

que dlrait le monde quand on verrait que 1'exile et 1 a punition de 

tout lea soel^rats de l'Europe etait le transport en Russle sous Is 

67 

rlgne de la Grande Catherine? Nothing therefore beoame of the scheme 
A second pi si originated in the desire of the Empress to help 


66. Ibid, , pp. 338-S40. A Skalkovsky, BolgarBkla kolonil v Beasarabil 
{ Novoro89ilBkom krae (Odessa, 1048), pp. 12-13, 65-74. 

66. Count Bezborodko to Count Vorontsov, October 28, 1786, Arkhlv 
knlazla Vorontsova , XIII, letter no. 61. 

67. Count Vorontsov to Count Panin, May 6, 1801, Ibid ., XI, 179. 
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the French emigresa. Conde'c army was In a desperate plight after the 

inglorious failure of the invasion to restore the anoien regime*. Catherine 

proposed that Condo bring his army of about 6 t QOO men to Russia and es- 

tablish two military oolenies on the shores of the Sea of Asov, for 

vhioh purpose 630,000 desiatins of land would be set aside. The Rnpress 

66 

also offered him very extensive privileges for hie men and officers. 

» 

Sat as Condo and his army had not yet given up all hope of restoring 

69 

the monarohy, they were unwilling to aooept the offer. 

The Colonisation Policy of Alexander I. 

Alexander 1. continued to found colonies of foreigners in Hew 
Russia! but in order to rectify the shortcomings which had been so mani¬ 
fest in his grandmother's colonisation policy, he Issued an Ukas on Feb¬ 
ruary £0, 1804 which provided a set of rulee for the acceptance and es¬ 
tablishment of oolonlete. According to these rules only suoh foreigners 
were to be aooepted as were qualified to serve at examples in agrioulture 
and related oooupatlons, l.e. farmers, gardnere, vinedressers, stock* 
breeders, carpenters, coaoh- and harness-makers, saddlers, cobblers, 
and tailors. Only married people, preferably with children, were to 
be admitted and not mors then 200 families in any one year. The colonists 
were to be sent to Russia in groups of from twenty to thirty families. 

No one was to be persuaded to emigrate to Russia! rather should prospect¬ 
ive colonists themselves apply at the Russian embassies or consular of* 
floes and produce evidence of their moral character, their ability as 


68* Of. "Flan pour 1’organisation deg colonies mllltalres frangaises", 
8bornik L1V, 201-204. 

69 . k. filler, Fr&ntsuekaia emigratsia 1 Rossla v tsaratvovanle Eka- 
torlny II. (Paris, 1931}, pp. £17-219. 
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farmers, of having discharged all their obligations to the state and 

community they were leaving, and lastly of having 800 guldens or its 

equivalent in property. All colonists were to be settled in Hew Russia, 

where every farmer was to reaelve sixty desiatins of land. Moreover 

they were to enjoy the same rights and privileges that were granted 

earlier colonists, except that the period of exemption from taxes as 

70 

well as the soount of travelling expenses were materially reduoed. 

* that a difference of prlnoiplee underlying Alexander** col¬ 
onisation policy] It is this law of February £0, 1604 and its more or 
lose faithful observance which provides the key to the enormous dif¬ 
ferences between the economic and cultural development of the Few Rue- • 

71 

slan colonists and the Volga Germans. It would, of course, be far¬ 
fetched to assert that from now on only good farmers Oam* as colonists 
to Russia* That was not the case, but on the whole they were quite 
superior to those of Catherine’s time. 

In 1810, when the oountry was in great financial straits, the 

government was compelled to curtail the large appropriations which thus 

72 

far it had made for colonisation purposes. Therefore on February 2&, 
1810 the Russian embassies and consular agents were directed to announce 
to would-be oolonists that henceforth no finanoial aid whatsoever would 


70. P.S.Z. , XXVIII, No. 21,163. 

71. Cf. Oeorg Leibbrandt, Die Aub wanderung aus Sohwaben nach RusBland 
1816-1823 (Stuttgart, 1928), p. 110. 

7£. P.3.7,., XXXI, No. £4,131, Also N. Varadinov. Istorla Minlsterstva 

Vnulrennlkh Del (St. Petersburg, 1889), II, 85-8£». 
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toe extended, but that those who wished to settle In Russia at their own 

expense would toe si Yen the same quantity of land and granted the same 

73 

privilege® as were given on previous occasions. Finally in 1819 the 

74 

policy of bringing in foreign oolonists en masse ®ae given up entirely* 

This restriction did not apply to the Mennonites, of whom £00 families 

76 

were permitted to corns in annually. The exception was made "in view v 
of the industrioueneas and the exoellent state of farming prevalent i 
among all the Mennonites in Hew Russia." Many exceptions to this pro¬ 
hibition were subsequently also made in the case of certain Bulgarian 
and German colonies In order to complete the settlement of land origin¬ 
ally set aside for colonists of those respeotive nationalities. Aocard¬ 
ing! y many of these colonists settlements, begun during the first de¬ 
cade of the nineteenth century, vert not completed until the 'thirties 
and 'forties. 

The number of oolonies established in Hew Russia after the in¬ 
auguration of the nev colonization policy is so large (see Map IZ) that 

76 

It is imposeible here to discuss them individually. The most important 

77 

of them are enumerated in the table belowi 


73. P.S.Z., XXXI, Ho. 24,131 

74. Ibid. , XXXVI, Ho. 27,912 and 27,954. 

75. Bondar, op.cit., p. 30. 

76. They are discussed at Borne length in Klaus, Hash! kolonll , pp. 
291-376 and app. II, 22-42} Skalkovsky, Bolgarskia kolonTl, pp. 
65-91} Dr. Karl Stumpp, Die deutsohon Kolonlen. in Schwargnsorgeblet 
(Stuttgart, 1922), pp. 26-36» M, Shugurov, "Istoria Rvreiov v 
RobsII," Rueskli Arkhiv , V,(May, 1894), p. 62 and V.V., "Evrei- 
semledeltsy,” Vestnik 3rropy t 0CXXXiy (July 1905), pp. 11S-1S8. 

77. The data is extracted Yr'om tables in Klaus, op.olt. , app. II, 

22-42. Klaus makes numerous mistakes in computing the totals, which 
errors are corrected here. 




Time of ProTlnoe 

settlement 

Ulead 

Ho. of 

ool- 

onies 

Total Size of 

amount family 

of arable allot- 
land (in cent 
desiat.) (in des.) 

Holochnaia (Mennonite) 

Travrida Berdiansk 

: 57 

116,676 

65 

Prieohib 

(Gorman) 

tf 

tf 

82 

72,774 

60 

Heueat* 

tf 

tf 

Simferopol 4 

6,143 

60 

Zttrichtal 

tf 

tf 

Feodosia 

4 

3,683 

60 

Bogemka 

(Czech) 

tf 

Perekop 

4 

8,060 

46 

Ieuhoffnung(German) 

tf 

Berdianak 

4 

8,696 

60 

Berdiansk 

(Bulgarian) 

tf 

tf 

56 

231,176 

63 

Uariupol 

(Gorman) Ekaterino- 






slav 

Mariupol 

27 

46,299 

60 

Li ©Cental 

tf 

Kherson Odessa 

11 

45,231 

60 

Kuchurgan 

tt 

tf 

ft 

6 

26,647 

60 

Beresan 

tt 

tf 

tf 

13 

66,049 

60 

Olttokstal 

tf 

tf 

Tiraspol 

4 

24,252 

60 

Buialyk 

(Bulgarian) 

tf 

Odessa 

3 

34,867 

63 

Sarat 

(German) Bessarabla Akkerman 

3 

16,660 

60 

Kaloiaroslar ” 

tf 

Bendersk 

11 

62,802 

60 

KIBstits 

tf 

tf 

tf 

10 

60,716 

60 

Ismail 

(Bulgarian) 

m 

Akkerman 

7 

60,340 

60 

lichnebudshak " 

H 

tf 

19 

116,020 

60 

Yerkhnebudshak " 

tf 

Bendersk 

19 

127,670 

60 

T 

Jeeish 

Kherson Kherson 

21 

67,600 

30 

7 

" Ekaterino- 






Slav 

Uariupol 

17 

7 

SO 


832 1,071,060 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE COLONIES 

1. The Central Administrative Organa 


On July 22, 1763, as we already know, a sort of colonial of¬ 
fice vae created to deal with all the problems arising in connection 
with the establishment of the foreign oolonists in Russia. The head¬ 
quarters of this department, called the "Bureau of Guardianship of 

the Foreign Colonists", generally referred to simply as the Bureau 

1 

of Guardianship, were looated in St, Petersburg. 

I 

The aotual settlement of the oolonists on the Volga proceeded 
under the supervision of speoial offioers, representatives of the bur¬ 
eau. These officers or commissioners, most of whom were of Baltic 

German origin, became the first looal authorities over the foreign set- 
2 

tiers. They were instructed to teach the artisans, students, impoverish¬ 
ed noblemen and the other riff-raff among the colonists the business of 
farming. As was to be expeoted much an arrangement proved unsatisfactory. 
Aooordingly on April 18, 1766 the government instituted in Saratov a 
local bureau of the St. Petersburg office to have charge of the oolonists 
until they should have acquainted themselves with "all the Russian cus¬ 
toms' 1 2 . Then they were to be placed under the general administrative 

3 

machinery of the province. This bureau oonsisted of the following per— 


1. P.S.Z. , XVI, No. 11,890. 

2. Berate, op. pit., p. 103. 



•onneli a chief .Judge (ohairman), two assistants, a secretary, trans¬ 
lator, surveyor and two physioiane, all of whoa were appointed by the 
eentral government. The district commie si onerc and other minor of¬ 
ficial* were appointed by the bureau itself. This institution was 
also the court of final instance for the colonists. It* jurisdiction, 
ili A6i 6xien4 to driminal cases nor to dispute* between ool- 
onlits and native Russians. 

This arrangement lasted until 1782 when the whole country was 
divided into governments ( gubernia ). That year the Bureau of Guardian¬ 
ship its bureau at Saratov and the district commissioners were abolish¬ 
ed and the colonists placed under the Jurisdiction of the provincial 

4 

and local authorities. This meant that they were now subject to the 
same oppression and extortions as the native peasantry and with the 
same results. The colonists not only failed to make any material and 
moral progress, but at the dose of Catherine's reign (1796) were in 
an absolutely ohaotlo condition. Ifae repeated oomplaints of the col¬ 
onists of the corruption and oppression of the local authorities fin¬ 
ally reached St. Petersburg. Special investigations, undertaken im¬ 
mediately upon Paul's accession to the throne, substantiated the oom¬ 
plaints of the foreigners. The government therefore decided to re- 

5 

turn to the previous form of administration. This was done on March 
# 

4. P.S.Z. , XXI, No. 15,383. For a discussion of the administrative 
machinery of this period see Dr. Manfred Langhans-Ratseburg, Die 
Wolgadeutschen. Ihr Staats - und Yerwaltungsreoht in Yergangenheit 
uni Gegonwart ( Berlin, 1929), pp. 6-8. 

&« Y. Yeshniakov, "Ekspeditsia gosudarstvennago khosiaistva," 

RusBkala Starina, CXI (July, 1903), p. 162. 
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4, 1787 when a epeoial section was created in the Senate, called 

Ekspedltsla Qoaudarstvennago Khoglaistva, Opokunstva Inostrannykh 

1 Selakago Domovodstva ( "Expedition, l.e. , Department, of Political 

Economy, Guardianship of the Foreigners and Domeatio Economy"), to 

deal with all matters of oommeroe, industry, mining, liquor, agrioul- 

6 

tore, arts, trades, et cetera. As far as the administration of the col¬ 
onies was concerned the new Institution was instructed to use as its 

guide the rules of the defunot Samtovbureau, which was resurrected on 

7 

June SOth of the some year* In an "Instruction" of the earns date the 

ne* bureau was ordered to devote Itself to the eoonomio development of 

the colonies, to make a survey of their lend, to protect this land 

against illegal dales, and above all to find out the causes for the 

poverty of the oolonists and the non-payment of their debt to the gov- 
8 

ernment. 

One of the first steps undertaken by the new organisation was 
an investigation of the actual condition of the various colonies. To¬ 
ward that end it despatched one of its members, Khitrovo, to the St. 

Petersburg colonies end the States Consellor, Contenlus, to those of 
9 

New Russia. Somewhat later Senator Habllts was sent on a similar mis¬ 
sion to the Volga colonies. These men made a detailed investigation of 


8. P.S.Z., XXIV, No. 17,865. The department was placed under the 
Ministry of the Interior in 1802. The scope of its activity and 
changes in its organisation are discussed by P. Shafranov, Arkhiv 
Mlnlsterstva Zcmledelia 1 Oosudarstvennykh Imushohestv (St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1904)', "pp. 74-79. 

7. P.S.Z., XXIV, No. 17,866. 

8* Ibid. , No. 18,021 and 18,022. Its personnel was the same as before. 

9* Veshniakov , loo, cit., pp. 163-156. 
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the hletorio origins of the oolonies and their present condition. 

10 

Their findings were submitted to the Senate, which, having studied 

the reports, suggested to the government a series of measures for the 

improvement of the local administrative machinery and the introduction 

of organs of ee If “government. It was also decided to Oancel certain 

dehte of the colonists, hut to Insist more than ever upon a speedy pay** 

■ent of the remainder. At the same time detailed rules were drawn up 

to regulate to the minutest detail every phase of a colonist’s life, 

Aooordlng to these rules a bureau, similar to that of Saratov, was 

created on April 6, 1600 for the New Russian oolonies with headquarters 

11 

at Novorossiisk (the subsequent Ekaterinoslav). The provisions for the 

establishment of looal organs of self-government were issued to this bur 

12 

•au on July 26, 1600 and May 16, 1801 in the fbrm of "Instructions". 

They also particularly enjoined the looal authorities to encourage the 

eolonists by every possible means to plant mulberry trees and vineyards, 

to breed an improved strain of sheep, and to develop the sj.lk, woolen 

and leather industries. A similar "Instruction" was issued on September 

13 

17, 1600 to the Saratov bureau. Somewhat later a third bureau was 

14 

oreated for the Colonies in the province of St. Petersburg. 

All three bureaus were directed to correspond with ths German 


10. The reports of Khitrovo and Contenius are to be found in P.S.Z. , 
XXIV, No. 18,006 and 19,372 respectively. 

11. P.S.Z., XXIV, No. 19,372. 

12. Ibid.,fro. 19,492 and XXVI, No. 19,873 

13. Ibid., XXVI, No. 19,662. , 1 

14. Ibid., XXVII, No. 20,798. 
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and Mennonite oolonistD in the German language in order that the ool- 

onieta should hare no excuse in ignorance or misunderstanding of the 

15 

government's orders and instructions. 

By 1818 the number of oolonies in New Russia had increased to 

such an extent that the New Russian bureau was no longer able to cope 

with the tasks of administration. The need for a reorganisation of the 

machinery of government for the colonies In this territory was the more 

imperative since at this time a very large number of German sectarians, 

chiefly pietists from Mrttemberg, had petitioned the Russian govern* 

1 / '. 16 

eent for permission to establish "Christian colonies" in Russia. Suoh 

a plea not only coincided with the Russian colonisation policy, but 

also had the sympathy of the mystical Alexander 1. who at this time was 

greatly under the influence of Madame Krddener. Aooordingly it was 


plowed to set aside for the establishment of^the pietists large traots 
of land in New Russia and the Northern Caucasus. 

Simultaneously the machinery of oolonist administration in New 
Russia was reorganised. In place of the bureau at Novorossilek (Ekater- 
lnoslav) a new institution was created on March 22, l8l$ under the name 
of Ropeohitelnyi Komltet o Kolonistakh Iuzhnago Kraia Rossii (&iard- 


15. Y/hile this provision served its purpose during the early years of 
the colonies, the fact that this procedure was maintained until 
1871 doubtleea was to a great extent responsible for the, failure 
of the oolonistB to learn the Russian language. Hence the lavish 

> i praises which German writers have bestowed upon these colonists 

for the retention of the German language, and on the other hand the 
vehement accusations of the Russian nationalist press during the 
\ last quarter of the nineteenth century for the colonists' failure 
) to learn Russian, or worse even, their "positive aversion" to 
that language, both widely miss the mark. 

16. A.M. Fadeev, Vospominanla, 1790-1067 (Odessa, 189^, p, 60, 
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I 

Ians' Committee of the Foreign Colonists in the Southern Region of 
17 

Russia"). It was subordinated to the Ministry of the Interior and con¬ 
sisted of the following personnel! a president, appointed by the Teen*, 
two assistants, appointed by the Committee of Ministers, and a director 
nominated by the president of the Guardians' Committee. The Committee 
was responsible far the colonies already established end the founding 
of new ones, the supervision of the naturalisation of the colonists, 
the protection of their rights and privileges, the collection of their 

debts to the government and the discharge of all the other obligations 
10 

they had incurred. 

The seat of the Committee, at first at Kheraon. was almost im¬ 
mediately transferred to Ekaterinoslav, where it remained until 1621. 

In that year it was removed to Kishinev. Bessarabia, because the large 
German emigration to Russia did not materialize, while thousands of Bul¬ 
garian refugees had in the meantime arrived in Bessarabia where they 

19 

were to be settled. The Committee had three branch offloes. one each 

20 

in the provinces of Ekaterinoslav. Kherson and Bessarabia, and eight 

inspectorates located in the larger settlements in these three provinces. 

In 1828 the seat of the Committee was transferred to Odessa where it re- 

21 

malned until its dissolution in 1671. In 1833. when the policy of ad- 


17. P.S.Z. .XXXV, Eo. 27,312. 

18. Stach, IuzhnorusBkie kolonisty, pp. 60-61. 

19. g»S.Z.. XXXVII, Ho. 27,619. 

20. Ifhe colonists in Tavrida were subordinated to the Kherson of floe. 
Si, Polnoe Sobranie Zakonov Rossllakoi Imperil. Sobranle vtoroe, 

III, No. 2,283. Hereafter cited as 2 P.sTz. 
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Kitting foreigners as colonists was given up in principle, the personnel 

£2 

of the Committee was reduced end its branch offices abolished. Four 

/ears later the Oommittee was transferred from the Ministry of the In- 

23 

terler te the newly oreated Ministry of Utate Domain, 

K\\ thane lhaitgai In t)\# administrative machinery of the Mew 
Russian colonies did not affeot the St. Petersburg end Saratov bur¬ 
eaus, although in 1837 they too were plaoed under the Ministry of State 
£4 

Domain. 

The maintenance oosta of these government institutions were 

placed upon the colonists themselves in 1848, for which purpose there 

wee imposed upon the colonists a special poll tax of twmty-one kopeks, 

which was increased in 1850 to twenty-four kopeks end in 1861 to thirty- 
28 

three kopeks. 

/ 

No Important changes took place in the administration of the 

colonies until the period of the great reforms during the sixties of 

the last century. As a natural consequence of the liberation of the 

serfs and the introduction of forms of self-government, if incomplete, 

among the entire peasantry the special rights and privileges of the 

colonists were abolished. Thereafter they were subordinated to the 

26 

general looal end provincial authorities. 

II. Local Government . 

According to the July Manifesto of 1763 all foreigners who es¬ 
tablished agricultural colonies were to enjoy forever complete autonomy 


22. Ibid., VIII, No. 6,298. 

23. Ibid., XII, No. 10,834. 

24. A good brief account of the administration of the Volga colonies 
•may be found in Langhans-Ratseburg, op.oit. , pp. 1-10, 

25. 2 P.S.Z., XXV, No. 23,873 s and XXXVII, No. 37,802. 

26. Ibid., XLX, No, 44,000 and XLU, No, 49,708. 
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In tta administration of their internal affairs without any inter- 

27 

ferenoe on the part of the Russian authorities. This right of looal 

•elf-gore mment was reaffirmed toy the Ukas of Marbh 19, 1764, which, 

aaong other things, defined the laws of inherltanoe to be observed by 

£8 

the oolonlsts and the right to ownership of property. 

During Catherine's reign, however, the functions of looal 

government in all ooloniee were performed by army of floors, called 

commissi oner e in the oase of the Volga Germans, and directors in the 

other oolonies. The results of this arrangement were disastrous. To 

oorreot this situation the government of Paul I., as has been mentioned 

above, enacted in 1800-1801 a series of measires, which included the 

introduction of uniform forme of local self-government in the several 

oolonies. These forms were largely modelled upon those introduced for 

29 

the state peasants in 1797 , which in turn were an adaptation of the 
Prussian forme of looal government. These institutions of looal self- 
government will be discussed in some detail in connection with looal 
government in the Uennonlte oolonies. 


27. Article 6, par, 6 of the Manifesto. 

28. P.S.Z., XVI, Ho. 12,096. 

29. jgjjnT mV * *<>• 18*082. 
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CHATTER III 

HISTORIC BACKGROUND OF THE RUSSIAN MEIINONITES 

The Monnonltes of Danaig and Ea8t and West Prussia to whom 
von Trappe Brought the inTitation to emigrate to New Russia war® large¬ 
ly of Dutch origin. For about two and a half centuries, however, they 
had lived in these parts under Polish and Prussian rule. In order to 
understand why the Mennonite* wore willing to accept the Russian in¬ 
vitation and abandon their homes in the Vistula region, it is desir¬ 
able to givo a Bhort account of their history bb subjects of the Polish 
and Prussian kings. We shall ooneider first the history of the Mennon- 
itoe of the Freo City and West Prussia during the period that theoe 
territories were part of the Polish Commonwealth. 

Owing to the religious toleration and liberality of her kings 
and the almost complete indifference of the Polish clergy to the rel¬ 
igion and morale of the non-Catholio population, Poland in ths 16th 
century enjoyed a degree of liberty of conscience, greater than any 
other European country. As a result of this religious tolerance sect¬ 
arians of every shade of opinion poured into Poland which speedily 

1 

beoarae the battleground of many different sects. A very large number 

2 

Of the sectarians oame from the Netherlands, where on May 8, 1521 the 


1, On the Reformation in Poland of. Paul Fox, The Reformation in Po¬ 
land (Baltimore, 1931)} Preserved Smith, The Ago of the Reformation 

. (New York, 1920), pp, 140-142} Dr. Erdmann Hanlech, Die Geachlchte 
Polono (Bonn, 1923),pp. 161-168. 

2. H.G, Mannhardt, Dio Da nel ger Mennonitengemelnda. Ihra Entstehung 
und lhro Geachlchte 1569-1919 (Dantlg, 1919), p. 26^ Hereafter 
oited ao H. Mannhardt, Dan Eiger Mennonlton. - Dr. Johannes Alt- 
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tbs first ediot against the heretics was issued. The earliest settle- 

eents of Dutch refugees in Danaig and the Vistula region took plaoo 

3 

probably about 1530, thou^i this la a mattor of oonjooturo. But after 
1540, more particularly during the military despotism of the Duka of 
Alva (1560-1673), on almost uninterrupted stream of religious refugees 
left tha Lou Countries for Danzig and West Prussia. 

Among these refugees doubtless ware many Mennonites. Their 
greatest teacher and organizer, Menno Simons, visited these regions of 

the Baltio several timeo between 1647-1652, organizing his scattered 

4 

followers into several cpngregat ions. Tha first permanent Mennonite 
settlements were made in the oity of Slbing and its vioinity. Their 
number increased rapidly after 1560 aB result of direct invitations 
by Polish prinoos and lay and ecclesiastical landlords who were eagor 
to settle these Bturdy, industrious, and thrifty Dutch farmers and 
artisans on their ewampy and unproductive estates in the districts of 


keraper, Deutachtun und Polentum (Leipzig, 1910), p. 5 sayai"Ein 
neuer Strom deutscher und niedorliindiBchor Auowondorer, infolge 
religiOser Unduldoarakeit aus ihrem Heimatlande vertrieben, ergosa 
sioh im 16. und 17. Jahrhundort in die polnisohen Gebioto. 
HaupteHchlich woren es Nioderlflnder, die, als unUbertreffliche 
Kolonisatoron bekannt, nOrdlich dor "'arthe und Netse an den Ufern 
der V/aichsel sich niederliesson und hier an Stella von Sumpfwildnis 
ttppige ‘.Vi a sen sohufen." 

g. Fox, op.o it., p. 33, n 94 states that tha Anabaptists had penetrated 
into Poland by 1533. Of. also H. Jiannhardt, Danzlger Hcnnonltcn , 
pp. 36-37 and C.H. 7/adel, Abrlss dor Geschlchtn dar l.'.ennonltcn 
(Howton, Kansas, 1901), III, 62. Hereafter referred to V,'adol, 
0Q3ohichte der ?.?onnoniton . 

4, Dr. W. Mannhardt, Die Wehrfralhelt dor Altpreusaischcn Monnonlten 
(Dansig, 1833), p. 69. Horeafteroitei as W. kannhardt, Aohrfroi- 
, belt. 
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5 

Dnuig, Elbing and Marionburg. These estates were usually loasod to the 

t 

Mennonites for a period of from thirty to forty ycarB, with subsequent 

renewals until ultimately they paused into the possession of the lessees. 

In the Freo Oity itself Mennonites settlod in considerable num- 

boru about 1667. The religious teal of the Lutheran clergy and the 

fear among tl>a guilds of a pooaibl© competition from theBO industrious 

arti sanj resulted in 1673 in the expulsion of the Mennonites from the 

city propor. A place of refuge and protection was offered them Just 

outside the oity gates in tha village of Sohidlits and the bishopric 

holding of Sohottland, muah to the annoyanco of the Danzig authoritioe. 

Although in the courso of the following two oenturioc a number of Mon- 

nonitss Buoceeded in establishing themselves in the Free Oity proper, 

full rights of citizenship uoro denied them there until the beginning 

6 . 

of the 19th century. 

A third center of Mennonite settlements gradually grow up in 
th© districts of Swetz, Culm, Marionburg, and Graudons. ^ 


6,; For example, about 1562 the brothers Loysen, or Loytzen, powerful 
YasealB of tho Polish crown and owners of the Tiogenhof estate, 

,! sent an invitation to tho Mennonites in Holland for exports in 
land reclamation, tho construction of dikes and the building of 
viator mills. In response to this invitation a nurabor of Monnonites 
wont to West Prussia and leased the estate. Ibid.,pp. 75-77. K. 

■ KlasBen, Geschichte dsr wehrloaen taufgosinnten Gomeinden von den 
Zeiton dor Apootel bio nuf dio C agr -nwort (Danzig, 1073) , pp. 236-237. 

‘/he charter of privileges’"issued to the Mennonites by August II, 
bn October 10, 1732 states that the Mennonites were called in by 
, the kings themselves. 

6. An ediot of November 10, 1749 forbade Mennonite artisans to com- 
;! bine their trade with business, ordered them to buy all their ma¬ 
terials from Danzig citizens and to sell their finishod products 
to them alone, and finally excluded then from the practice of moot 
of tho trades and professions. Shortly afterwards Mennonites were 
prohibited from acquiring real estate in the oity and tho Xlennonito 
brokers driven from tho bourse. H. Mannhardt, Dnnzigcr Monnoniten 
pp. 97-99. W. Manhardt, Wohrfreihoit, pp, 107-108. 
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Those Dutoh Mennonitea, of thorn those of Flomieh origin we.r..e 
chiefly artisans end those of Frisian Bpsech exclusively farmers, were 
tho very element neoded to colonise and raise to productivity the swampy 
and barren lowlands. They were strong, industrious and conscientious. 
Constant persecution had stoeled their enduronoe and developed traito 
of solf reliance and frugality. By means of dikes and canals the 
Frisians drained the lend and in a few years the territory in which 
they settled had boon converted into the most flourishing fields. 

Equally successful wore tha Flemish Mennonites in the cities. Natur¬ 
ally this prosperity of tha newcomers of different language and relig¬ 
ion aroused the jealousy of the native population both in town and 
country, and soon tha Mennonitee wore subjected to frequent monetary 
extortions and to various hampering restrictions in their economic pur¬ 
suits and, occasionally also in tha exercise of their religion. When¬ 
ever for one reason or mother it seemed in their interest do do so, 
state, olty, and ohm* officials petitioned tha king to expel the Men- 
nonitos from tha country. Several times tha Catholic olergy seoured 
ediots banishing the Mennonites on the unfounded charge of Socinian- 
ism. Groedy state end city officials repeatedly appealed to the king 
to oonfisoata tha property of the heretics, allegedly because of thair 
unfair competition in trade and commerce with the native population, 
actually only in order to enrich themselves. Exploiting the king’s 

lgnoranoe of the actual state of affairs unscrupulous high stats of- 

7 

ficials on several occasions secured edicts of expropriation. 


i, 



?. In 1642 Willibald von Haxberg, a high official, seoured from king 
Nladlslaw 17. an order of expropriation and expulsion whioh roadj 

I. 
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Fortunately for the Mennoniton the full enforcement of the 
e41oto of expulsion and expropriation was usually prevented by the 
turbulent state of affairs in Poland during the decline of the oent- 

8 

ral authority of the Commonwealth and the growth of faotionnl discord, 
though it did not protect them from frequent monetary extortions. Again 
tnd again ths Mennonites in Holland had to contribute large suns of 
eoncy to satisfy the avarice of officials and in 1760 even of th© king 
of Poland. 

Thus the oconomia position of the Mennonites in D&ncig and in 
Best Prussia was often, insecure. On th® othor hand, in comparison with 
thoir brethren during this time in their native country and over most 
of Europe they were Beldom persecuted on account of their religion. 

In Poland alone during the 16th, 17th, and part of the 18th centuries 
they enjoyed the right to worship in their public houseB and baptise 
thalr ohildren, bury their dead in their own cemetarleB, and to main- 


"Da die Sckte der Wiodertaeufer, bisweilen Konnietsn genonnt, 
im Lande hoftig einschloiche, und ohno koenlglicho Bewilligung 
ooinen Unterthnnen groose Yerhinderungen im Handel zugefueget 
worden, so sollen dsron Gueter — an welohem Orto sie moegen 
gefunden worden, sonderlich in den Stnedten zu Danzig und 
Llblng, alle ihre boweglichen und unboweglichon Gueter — dem 
Flokus zugeoignet werden." H. Mannhardt, Donzigcr Monnoniten , 
p. 66. 

Haxberg used this order to extort enormous sums of money from 
the Mennonites. The latter at first refused to pay, protesting 
the legality of their contracts. The wily official then quarter¬ 
ed a large body of troops in thoir settlements. To osoapa frem 
this burden the Mennonites paid him about 60,000 thalers. Wodel, 
OoBchlohte dor Mennoniton , III, 72. 

8, On numerous occasions, for example, Ontholia bishops defended 
thorn against ths Lutheran clergy and vice voroa. 
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^aln end oontrol their schools and teachers, Although military exemp¬ 
tion is not specifically mentioned in the various charters of priv- 

9 

ilogeB vhioh they received from the Polish kings, the Monnonites 
navortholeoo wore nevor required to serve in the army, though at 
times they were required to do non-combatant work or to pay exemption 
Bonoy. All of the charters speak of the excel lent work done by the 
kennonitea in the drainage and reclamation of land, the building of 
dikes and mills and the great service they thereby rendered the coun¬ 
try. 

Such in brief was the condition of the kennonites under Polish 

10 

Duaorainty on the eve of the First Partition. 

The McnnoniteB in East Prussia . 

A small number of Dutch Mennonitea came to East Prussia in 
tho first half of the 16th century, about the time the first settle- 
Eent* of their fellow countrymen and co-religionists wero founded in 
tost Prussia. Early in 1579 ’tiny petitioned 1'arkgrave Georg Frederick 
for permission to settle in Kflaigsberg and other places. The llarkgravo 
replied that while he had never refused admission to anyone who wished 


6, Among these chartors deserve to be mentioned tboBe iosued by 
Wladi8law IY. ( December 22, 1642), Ian Casimir ( June 16, 1650: 
and November 20, 1660), Ian Sobieski ( August 22, 1694), and 
August II. (October 18, 1732). Thoy are in the Latin language 
and are reprinted in 7/. Mannhnrdt, V/ohrfrolhelt , pp. LX-LXVIII. 

These charters were again confirmed on April 16, 1732 by 
August III and on Decamber 20, 1764 by Stunielaw Ponintowski. 

10. Authoritative accounts of this period of Llennonlte history 

are the two Mannhardta repeatedly oitod above; D. Wilhelm Crichton, 
3ur Gesohiohte der Mennonitcn , Koonigaborg, 1786; and Anna Brons, 

Ur sprung Entwlckolungund Schlckeale dor nltevangel1sohen Tauf- 
gesinnten odor Hennonlton (Borden, 1891), pp. 242-260. 




tP pftkfl a living 1)7 agriculture or other pursuits, as a Christian 
r9 lnt he had to maintain tha religious uniformity of his subjects. 
Moreover since in many respects the Mennonite religion was not the 
Ira* Christian faith, he was cotilled not only to refuse their pet¬ 
ition, tut to order those already in the country to leave by the first 
pf JUy of that year* That this edict was not thoroughly enforced, is 
pridsnt from the fact that it was renewed in 1585, 1566, 1661, 1679 
pud 1669. Conditions beoame more favorable to them in 1710 when 
frsderiolc I*, in order to repeople the Niemen district devastated by 

t plague, Invited, among others, Swiss and Polish Mennonites to settle 

11 

In Lithuania. The terns offered were very liberal. Beoause the pro- 

ipeots of settling in a plague ridden country were not attractive a 

much smaller number of Swiss Mennonites accepted the invitation than 

12 

sight otherwise have been the case. Those who accepted the invitation 

uttled near Tilsit where in 1713 a group of Polish Mennonites Joined 
13 ' . " ' 

them. Both groups were granted in that year liberty of conscience and 

silitary exemption. The latter privilege, however, found no sympathy 
with Frederick’s successor, Frederick William I. When Prussian sold¬ 
iers plundered and devastated the Tilsit oolonieo in 1723 and seised 


ft number of young Mennonites for the tall grenadier regiments and the 



11. Herbert Tuttle, History of Prussia to the Accession of Frederick 
the Great (New Tozk, 1683), I, 411. Eugen Kaldsohmidt, "Der 
Soldatenkoenig als Landesvater Ostprcussens. Zum 200-Jaehrigen 
Oedenken der Salsburgor Einwanderung,” Eeltwende ,August, 1932, 
pp. 96-100. 

12. Most of these preferred to go to Pennsylvania* 

IS. Jaoob Quiring, Die Man dart von Chortltta in Sfld Ruseland 
(MUnohen, 1928), p. 14. 
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settlors naturally complained to tho king, the latter flea Into a 

14 

great rags and ordered their immediate banishment. Many of the col- 

onioto uent back to Poland. Thereupon the ordor was mitigated and tho 

remaining Monnonitoa wore permitted to remain in the country, on oon- 

16 

dition that they found woftlen and other factories. 

In 1730 the Lutheran clergy aocused the Mennonites of So- 

clnioniBia and petitioned the king to expel them. Influenced rIbo by 

the refusal of the Mennonites to boar arms, the king, in spite of 

ooonomic and monetary considerations, willingly grantod the petition 

and on Fobruary 22, 1732 ordered tho Mennonitaa to leave the province 

pitliin three months and "that on their land be settled other good Chriot- 
. - 16 
ians who aro not averse to bearing am«", Oncso more the unfortunate 

ooloniota had to paok up thoir belongings and seek refuge ol8euhere. 

One hundred familes found asylum in the Netherlands, where the Mcn- 
nonites were now tolerated and their influence in political and fin¬ 
ancial oiroles strong. In fact so considerable was this influence that 
the Dutoh States General refused to grant a loan to the king of Prussia 
until he changed his policy respecting the Mennonites. In tho mean¬ 
time important commercial interests in Ktjnigsberg also appealed to 
the king to rescind the order. The War and Finance Departments, too, 
submitted on March 24, 1732 a report to tho king to the affect that 



both as industrialists and as farmers the Mennonites were of great val- 



14. W, Mannhardt, V/ohrfTelhel^ , pp. 118-119. 

IB. Tuttle, op.olt. , I, 476. Christian Hogo and Christian Neff, edo., 
Mennonlt laches Lexikon ( Frankfort-on-Main, 1913), II, 3. 

16. Dr. Karl Llndcmon, Yon don doutachen Kolonlaten in Rue el and {Stutt¬ 
gart, 1924), pp. 36-37. 
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ag to the state and an important source of revcnuo to the king's troac- 
17 

trj-. As result of these intercessions the order of oxpulBion vac res¬ 
cinded on September 22 of the earns year. 

Upon tho aooooaion of Frederick the Great, who treated all 
scots with a contemptuous impartiality, the Mennonites in East Prus¬ 
sia enjoyed a generation of comparative tranquility. The First Par¬ 
tition which took place during his reign incorporated moct of Y/eot Pruo- 
oia Into Prussian territory and from that data the Mannonitea of both 
provinces have a common history. 

This period of tranquility, however, did not last evon until 

the oloso of Frederick's reign. A deoroe issued in 1733 based the ap- 

18 

portionnent of reoruits upon the amount of land owned. It wao a gen¬ 
eral ouetoQ among the Mennonites not to permit the division of their 
holdings below a certain nimimtmi in order to keep their farming on a 
high level. Such a praotioo necessitated a oonstant purchasing of 
new land for their childrsn. This the Prussian War Office viewed with 
apprehension, fearing that tbs further extension of Ksinonite land 
ownership, which wao exompt from military eervice, would weaken the 
military strength of the oountry. Accordingly a law of June 14, 1772 

provided that henceforth Mennonitos could aaquire land only with the 

19 

consent of the Ministrieo of War and Stato Domain. About a year lat¬ 
er, on May 11, 1774, theoe two departments adopted the principle that 

17. W. Mannhardt, V/ehrfrclhelt , pp. LXX-LXXY. 

18. Bondar, op. cit, , p. XXIV. 

19. W, Mannhardt, Wolirfrelhelt, pp, 126-127. 






aonsent to suoh purchases would bs given only in case the sollor, if 

ho was not a Monnonite, kept enough land to retain hin military obli- 

20 

gation, or if by much a sale he vae saved from bankruptcy. A census 

token about the same time showed that the 13,496 Mennonitee in the two 

pruasias and Lithuania O’smad in the neighborhood of 32,500 hectares of 

land* This meant that a fairly large area was not contributing ro- 

Qrulto. To compensate itnolf in a way for this loaa, the government 

on June 20, 17 74 imposed upon the Monnonito oongrogations in tlao© pro- 

vinosG tho annual aura of 5,000 thalers. The measures enacted in 1773- 

1774 did not affeot the religious liberty of the Hennonites, which was 

21 

eonfirmsd by a special ohartor of H&roh 29, 1780. 

In view of the fact that Hennonito purchases of land rero 

£2 

made almost exclusively from Lutherans, and since tho latter ohurch 

was supported by a tax upon tho land of its membors, tho Lutheran 

clergy continually pressed the government to forbid once for all any 

23 

further alienation of lend into Hennonito hands. In rasponse to 
theBe demands Frederick William II. issued two decrees, one on April 
24, 1787 and another on July 30, 1789, which compelled Kennonite own¬ 
ers of land formerly in Lutheran hands to support Lutheran churches, 
parish houBos, pastors and schools. The decrees reaffirmed the prin- 


EOt Ibid. , p. 127. Bondar, op.oit. , p. XXY. It should bo pointed 
out' that until 1784 permissions to buy land were freely granted. 

21. Text of charter in W, Hannhardt, V/ehrfreiheit , pp. 131-132 

82. According to paragraph 6 of the law of July 1789, Ibid., pp. 
LXXIX-LXXX. 

£3, A ocnBus of 1786 showed that out of eighteen Lutheran parishes 
among the Hennonite oettlomentc in tha Werdsra ten at least wars 
facing tho danger of dissolution for lack of fundo, Ibld.,p„ 141, 







eiple of Way 11, 1774 in regard to land purchases and provided 
heavy fines for ita violation. Other important provisions wore that 
children of mixed marriages vere to ho brought op in the faith of the 
twt—*«vx.w*it • parsntj that anyone from a olass subject to military ser¬ 
vice who Joined the Mennonite church had to provide a substitute, and 
finally that in the two Prussias and Lithuania no net? Mennonite cot¬ 
tiers - whether from other Prussian provinces or abroad - wore honoo- 

24 

forth to be permitted to establish themselves. 

The Mennonites in Danzig and its territory at this time fared 

no bottor than those in Prussia. Here too they woro cubjoot to var- 
£5 

ions special taxes and denisd many of the rights of citizenship, Buoh 

aa tha right to buy land or to belong to guilds. The exclusion from 

the guilds meant that a Mennoaita could follow only certain profession* 

and reside only in certain districts of the city. Harassed by these 

opeoial impositions and restrictions and fearful of the future under 

£0 

the Prussian military regime, the Danaig Mennonites were compelled to 
look about for a new home. 

The situation for tha Mennonitos in Prussia was similar. If 
they stayed in the country they must either giTO up tboir faith or 
change their occupation. The first alternative was unthinkable to 
all gonuine Mennonites. Tho sooond impossible for the reason that 


24. Text in Ibid ., pp. LXXVII-LXXYIII. It is critically discussed in 
Men nonitiaches Loxikon , II, 3 and by P. Karge, "Die Aunwondorung 
wostund oetpreuBsisoher Mennoniten nach SUdrusoland," Elbinger 
Jahrbuoh , No. 3 (1323), pp. 69-70. 

£5. (To mention only one example. In case of roal estate transaction* 
every Mennonite had to pay the oity treasury a bus equal to six 
par cent of the Talus of the property, whereas a non-Kennonite 
paid only one per cent. 

£6. The annexation of Danaig to Prussia, it was generally recognised, 
was only a question of time. 









bora, as In Danssig, the few ocoupationa open to them were more than 
overcrowded and the guilds exoludod thorn from less orow&cd oooupa- 
tions. Hence the only way out, at least for a largo number of them, 
pao emigration. Very likely they would haYo geno to America had it 
not boon for the timely invitation from Russia. 


Preliminaries of the Emigration to Russia. 


The Russian invitation to the Danzig Kennonites, as us already 
£7 23 

fcnovr, was extonded through a certain von Trapps, who arrived in Danzig 

In July 1786 and immediately began hie work among the Mennonites in 
tho Free City and its territory. On August 7th ha had the Russian in¬ 
vitation publicly road in their churohee and sent prlntod oopiee to 
the Kennonltos in West Prussia. As soon as the Oity Council got wind 
of what was going on the Mennonito bishops, P. Dpp and I, Stobbe, were 

callod before the burgomaster and told to desist from any further inter- 

29 

coure* with the Russian agentB, The negotiations nevertheless con¬ 
tinued, but not as openly as before. Although the attractiveness of 
frappe’s offor could not be gainDaid, most of the Mennonit68 opposed 
a precipitate action. They wished to weigh the proposal calmly, in¬ 
vestigate the promised land thorou$ily, end only then to make a deo- 
lsion end aot accordingly. For that purpose Borne suggested sending a 
commission to Now Russia to investigate the climate end tho soil, and 
if found satisfactory, to negotiate with tho government tho details of 
£7. Supra , p. 26. 

£8. Trapps was a landowner in the Narva uiozd, province of St. Peters¬ 
burg. He had travelled widely in Russia and abroad and was well 
road in the economic literature of the time. 

£9. H. llonnhardt, Danzlgar Mennoniten, p. 128. 
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thj emigration. Trapps readily consented to such a plan and suggest- 

that a oertain Jacob Hdppner, whom he had learns! to knots quite 

30 

iatlcetoly, he elootod one of the delegates. Two other men, Johann 

Jartfloh and Jakob van Kampon, wore coon found who wore willing to no- 

31 

eocpany Hdppner on the long, "burdensome and responsible Journey. On 
Baptoaber 22, 1785 nn agreement vsaB conoludod with Trappo by which 
tha RuBBinn government agreed to finance the trip of the dolegateo, 
end, upon their arrival in Nest Russia, to instruct the local author¬ 
ities to fncilitats in overy nay their touro of inspection. It was 
&lfiO specified that In oao© several hundred Mennonito families would 


gs to Rub ala the delegates would be rewarded for their labors and of- 
82 


forts. 


33 

Htfppner end Bartooh, representing between 270 and 300 families, 


left Dansig on Ootobor 31, 1786 with a group of Lutheran colonists re¬ 


cruit ed by Trappe. In a letter to Potemkin dated October 19, 1786 
Trapps recommended the delegates in the following wordej 


SO. D.H. Epp, Die Chortitzer Monnoniton (OdeaBa, 1889), p. 11, 

81, van Kampon, for some reason, withdrew from the delegation af¬ 
terwards. 

82, Ibid., pp. 16-16, 

£8, Ignorance anong JJennonito writers of the documentary material 
has led to many erroneous accounts of the despatch of the dele¬ 
gates, For oxamplc, Klassen, op.oit, , p. 263, implies that the 
two men were not delegated, but went on their own rooponsibility. 
H. Mannhardt, Donalgor Monnonitcn ,p. 120, states that the T'nnnon- 
ite biehops and pronohero of tho Danzig churches wore ignorant 
of the sending of the delegation. Such can not have been the 
Case, for Bishop Epp himself had broached to Trappe the eubjsot 
of sending several men to New Rubb ia on a tour of investigation. 
Of. Epp, ChortitE9r liennonlten, pp. 3 and 10. 
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Those are the i'onnonito (lelegate8 concerning whom I 
have had t)w honor to inform Tour lligneaa in my reports. 

They are rery good people and excellent farmers. I know 
for oortain that by next spring wo shall hnvo 200 and 
more families of those fine farmers. They are not poor, 
end all express a great desire to settle in the provinces 
under your Jurisdiction . . « 34 

The delegates reached Riga on November 8th whore they were 

cordially received by the authorities and supplied with transportation 

ucney to Dubrovna. They arrived at the latter place on November 29th, 

tnd after a few days' rest at the home of a certain Captain Stahl, who 

had frequently been stationed with Russian detachments in the I'.ennonito 

35 

Tillages during the Seven Tears Y/ar, they headed south toward Kherson, • 

En route they stopped briefly at Krenenchug to confer with Potemkin. 

H was in the dead of winter when they finally raaohed Kherson. Con- 

isquntly all trips of investigation had to be postponed until spring. 

H goon as the woather permitted they set out on tours of inspection, 

gooospaniod by a government official. All the Grown lands in the uiesds 

of Povlograd, Slavionsk and Bokhmut wore investigated, but HOppner and 

jirteoh failed to find a tract which in their nind was suitable for 

Iju oatabliahraent of a large number of colonies, Their chief objection 

tti to the lack of water and trees. Potemkin thm called their atten- 

% 

to the so-called Green aud Black Valleys and the Molochnaia Waters, 
lands, too, upon investigation sere found unsatisfactory by the 
emissaries, because 








BO 


the so-called Green Valloy* located sixty vorsts from 
Bnrislavl (36), has no witor, This ia truo of tho Black 
Yalloy also, Moreover, the latter la already being taken 
up by settlers. The Molochnaia Waters are not only 180 versto 
■ ■ distant from BerinlaTl, but are also far away from all ports 
and towns. The five little streams which flew into that 
lake have no oontact with any navigable river . . . The 
soil is not black and fertile, but niry and sandy. (37) 
Howovor, our chief objection to it is the fact that in j 
th® entire country tliere is not even a traco of a bush . . . 

Th® delegates, however, rejected definitely only the Green 
and Black Valleys. They were willing to Bottle on tho much larger 
traot in the vicinity of the Moloohnnin Waters if a sufficient num¬ 
ber of Mannonitoo and their servants could be induced to emigrate to 
Russia. But there was another traot of land which both men liked 

very much better. It was located on the lower roaches of the Dnieper 

39 

opposite the town Borislavl on the right aide of the Parekop road. 

Rot only were there broad acres of fertile land and rich pastures, 

but the island of Tavan in tho Hiieper would furnish a convenient 

means of transportation for the marketing of their farm products in 

40 

the towns of Khorson, hicopol and Berialavl, 

On April 22, 1787 the delogatoa submitted to Potemkin in 
Kremenchug a petition of twenty articles, containing the conditions 


36. Subsequently known as Borislav. 

37. This would tend to show that they had investigated only or chief¬ 
ly tho soil in the Immediate vicinity of tho Moloohnnin Waters, 
for the soil between the Kolochnaia and Kurushan streams, where 
eubBoquontly a number of Mennonitoa eettled, is of the rich 
black earth variety. 

30. Pioarevoky, Inootrannala kolonisatala , p. 296. 

59. This was the main trade rout o it cm Kharkov Into tho Crimea. 

40. Ibid., p. 297. 
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upon which, in their opinion, between 270-300 I'.ennonito families 

yould emigrate to New Russia. Simultaneously thoy begged Potemkin to 

oeouro the Empress’ approval of the petition at the earliest possible 

date oo that they oould return to Dansig and state preparations for 

%bo caigration. The moBt important conditions as set forth in the 

position ware as follousi freedom of worship according to their ous- 

tcasj exemption from military service and the quartering of troopsj a 

grant of sixty-five dosiatins of land per family} ten years exemption 

froa tho payment of taxes} a loan of 600 rubles per family} the loan 

to bo paid tho colonists immediately upon their arrival in Riga in 

aonthly instalments of 100 rubles and to be paid back within threo 

7 oaro after tho expiration of tho ten exsnption years} allowance of 

travelling expenses} furnishing a oertain amount of lumber to each 

feaily for building purposes} a loan of seed grains to those who 

would need them} and lastly, the appointment of Trappa as director 

of tho Honncnite emigration from Danzig and trustee of their colon- 
41 

lea in Row Russia. > 

Binco Potemkin at this time was wholly oocupied with prepar¬ 
ations for Catherine’s reception on her trip to New Russia, the pet¬ 
ition received no consideration for the time being. But on Hay 13th 
during Catherine’s stay in Kromenchug Potemkin presented tho two del¬ 
egates to the Bnpress in the presence of the Chanoellor, and the Aust¬ 
rian, English and French ambassadors. The Emprees roooived them kind- 


41. Epp, Ohortitser Hennonlton, pp. 24-32. 
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42 

ly and invitod then to Join her company on. tho journey to the Crimea. 
Though really more concerned about concluding their negotiations with 
Potemkin than with travelling to the Crimea in tho brilliant entourage 
of the Empress, they nevertheless accepted the signal honor bestowed 
upon them. 

No reply having been received from Potemkin to their petition 
HOppner and Bartsoh addressed another letter to him on June 17, 1787, 
stating that if their settlement in New Russia was to have sucoosa they 
must return to Dansig immediately in order that the entire group of col¬ 
onists could arrive at the place of settlement before tho end of aut- 
45 

umn. Finally on July 6th Potemkin replied accepting, with but feu ex- 

44 

oeptions and certain reotrlotions, all the conditions. 

The emissaries now proposed to go to St. Petersburg to eocur® 
the government 'b formal approved of the privileges granted them by 
Potemkin. At first the Prinoo vigorously opposed such a proooduro, 
maintaining that his signature and the reception by the Empress ought 
to be sufficient guarantee that their righto would always be observed. 
The deputies replied that both the Prince end the Empress were mortal 
while the government was pormanont and in the end Potemkin consented. 
Armed with letters of introduction HOppner and Bartsch set out for tho 


42. Peter Hildebrand, Erato Auswandorung der Mennoniten aus dem 

Danzlger Goblet nach SMruosland ( Halbstadt, Taurlen, 1888), p, 15. 
Hereafter reforrod to as Hildebrand, Erste AuBwandorung . 

45. Pioarov8ky, Inostrannaia kolonlzatBla , p. 298 . 

44. Epp, Chortltzer Monnonlten , pp. 24-22. Bondar, Sekta mennonltov , 
pp, 191-197. 
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capital where the/ arrivod in the early port of August. On the twelfth 

of that month Catherine approved tlie petition, and on Septombor 7th, 

the delegates rooeived the official confirmation of their petition from 

Chancellor Bezborodko. In this confirmation they were also promised 

that the rights and privileges granted in the petition would bo issued 

to the Mennonltee at a later date in a opaoial charter signed by the 

46 

Euprooo and provided with the State Deal. 

The Return of the Delogatoo . 

Accompanied by Trappe, HSppnor and Bartsch now oet out upon 

tholr homeward journey via Warsaw to inform the Polish government of 

the d 08 ire of a largo number of Mennonites to migrate to Russia and 

also to ask its intercession in oass the Danzig authorities should re- 

47 

fu.iio to lot thnm go. Mindful of hio experiences with the Free City'o 
oogietrate on the occasion of hio first rooruiting activity and anti¬ 
cipating similar or even greater trouble in connection with the Men- 
nonitos, Trappe had asked Potemkin to provail upon tha Offioe for For¬ 
eign Affairs to ask tha Danuig government not to hinder the Mennonitc 

emigration and to permit thorn to board the ships at the village of 

48 

Bohnsack. 


46. H er letter of approval, addressed to Chancellor BeEborodko, is 
reprinted in Ru33kaia Starina , XXIV ( January, 1879), 146-147. 

46, The Charter wao is cued by Paul I. on Septombor 6, 1000. It is 
to be found in P.3.Z. , XXVI,No. 19,646. Also in Senatskii 
Arkhlv, I, Imeruiye Ukaay Imporatora Pavla I, (St, Petersburg, 
i 008 ), p. 651. 

47« Epp, op. clt, , p. 36. Karge, loo, olt,, p . 82. 

48, By putting the emigrants on board at Bohnsack, Trappe expected 
to prevent a repetition of the vexatious treatment to whioh hiB 
colonists of 1786 had boen subjected by the Prussians who owned 
the so-callod Fahrwassor, the sea port of Dans lg. 
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To eliminate also all friction between Trapps and 8okolov«sky, 
the Russian consul in Danzig, the latter of recommendation from tho 
Yioo-^Chancellor contained the following inctructiono to Sokolovnkys 

The hearer of this, Mr. Trappe, will hare charge 
i.of the transportation of the Menonists and other 

free colonists who wish to emigrate to Russia. And 
• ■ so I hog you. Sir, in tho interest of tho crown to give 
him all possible assistance. You will therefore not 
'•< foil to inform the magistrate in a firm tone that a 
certain number of Mcnonists, of Dutch origin, from 
• ' Danzig and its vicinity . . . sent delegatee to Her 

Imperial Majesty to obtain from her land in Tavrida 
.•y , and on tho island of Tavon. The Empress has granted 

their petition. She wiehes that the Drnaig magistrate 
\. permit free people to emigrate to Russia in the some 

manner as is usually permitted to people who wish to 
' - - eettlo in Prussian territory. At tho same time you 

will do well to impress upon the megistrate that 
■y Her Imperial Majesty Just learned with displeasure 
about its partiality toward Prussia in the matter 
of craigrationj that is, that complete liberty is 
given to pe reons vho go to settle in Prussia, but 
those who wish to go to Russia are unjustly treated. 

Thus their old clothes, even old Bhirto were appraised 
in calculating the value of their proporty. ... 49 

Trappo and the delegates arrived in Danzig on Saturday, Nov¬ 
ember 10, 1787. This being market day many inhabitants of the neighbor- 


\ 
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49, Wien Trappe in 1785 embarked upon his recruiting activity in 
Danzig he flatly refused to present his mandate to Sokoloveky. 

A letter from Potemkin to the consul epoke only in very vague 
;• ‘ tormo about a’'eecret mission” of Trappe. Sokolo7oky then re¬ 

peatedly appealod to the Chancellor for enlightenment oonoern- 
ing Trapne's activity. But all to no avail. Only when it final¬ 
ly came to on almost open break between the two men did the Chan¬ 
cellor reply to tho consul's inquiries to the effect that ha 
might have known that in case there was anything irregular about 
Trappe's activity he would have been informed immediately. Pia- 
aaroTsky, op. clt. , pp. 269-283. - It is possible that the reason 
for keeping Trappo's business bo secret was due to a desire of 
Potemkin to surpHise tho Empress with the now colonies on her 
projected trip to New Russia* 
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tag Mennonite villages were in town. Tho nows of tho delegates' re¬ 
turn spread, like a wildfire. The fact that they had remained in Rus¬ 
sia much longer than had been anticipated and that news from them 
had beon vory scarce had given riBe to numerous conjectures and fears. 
A roport was circulated that both mon had boon killod in Now Russia, 
and that "this was due to the government's neglect in protecting then 
from the nomads while in search of land. In addition the Danzig of¬ 
ficials invented and aaoiduously spread rumors of the wildest kind 

vhich, of oourse, were believed by many of those who had expressed a 
60 

desire to emigrate. The emigration in 1786 of a considerable num¬ 
ber of the oi ty proletariat had been chiefly to the disadvantage of 
the bourgoisie by depriving it of a cheap source of labor. But tho 
prospective wholesale (migration of the Mennonites, one of the Free 
City's best groups of taoc payers, held a serious threat to its already 
muoh depleted revenues. Henoe every device was used to cause the 
Mennonites to doubt Trappo'B honesty and the dependability of the 
promisos of the Russian government. It was asserted that Trappe 
was not recruiting colonists for the government, but for Potemkin's 
private estates, that the Mennonite delegates had never been present¬ 
ed to the Empress, and that the government knew nothing of the privil¬ 
eges and rights supposedly promised Hflppner and Bartech. 

Trappe, ably seconded by the delegates, now immediately set 
about to counteract this pernicious propaganda by personal interviews 
and by issuing of a number of broadsides addressed to both the Men? 


60. Epp, Ohortitzer Mennoniton, p. 36. 
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ncmiteo and the citizenry in general, These exhortations, coupled 

tiith tha glowing reports of the delegates about the fine reception and 

treatment they liad met with everywhere, the many rights and privileges 

promised them, and tha oxoellout quality of tho land they had eelootod, - 

all this combined with the discontent and resentment produced by tho 

restrictive legislation were sufficient to overcoma tha doubts and fears 

ronoratod by tho anti-emigration propaganda. Lika an •leotrio spark 

62 

tho emigration fever spread from place to place. Soon it sproal to 
tho Kennonitos in Weet PruQaia and finally even tha most remote set¬ 
tlements In East Prussia. 

Preparation for tha Emigration 

It now became necessary to begin preparations for tho emi¬ 
gration, in particular to select a commission to go immediately to 
Hoc Russia to receive at the place of settlement tha lumber whioh tho 
government had promised to supply. Accordingly Sokolovsky applied 
to tha Danzig authorities for permission "to read an announcement in 


81, The following is an extract of an exhortation to the Mennoniteei 
, , , and you, blononista, who excel in industriouene bb in the 
territory of Danzig, whose enterprize, sagacity and skill in 
agriculture and various other occupations are supremely valuable 
to any country, to whom nevertheless tliese very days it was 
foolishly forbidden to buy real eBtat.o, and upon whom were im¬ 
posed all kinds of impedimenta regarding the purchase of land 
in the vicinity of Danzig, you I invite to coma and see for 
yourself, to taste and feel the supreme happiness, peace, and 
abundance under the benign rule of Cathorine the Great. PiBarevsky, 
op. cit. , pp. Z0S-309.. . • 

88 . T&rga, ioo. pit., pp, 86-07. 
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4 bs different I'annonite ahurches concerning their desire to emigrate 

aB wa8 done formerly without any hindrance nhenevor Polish mag- 

63 

nates wanted Monnonite aoloniot." The permission was refused. Trappo 
therefore had again rooourea to a written appeal which hs isBued on 
December 29, 1787. It described briefly tha trip of tho delegates, 
their meeting with tha Empress, the selection of a tract of land, the 
rights promised thorn, and dosed with an invitation to a meeting on 
January 19, 1780 in the Russian ministerial residence at Langengarten 
whore they would be shown the originals of tho granted righto and priv¬ 
ileges awaiting them in Russia and of the resolution of tho Imperial 

64 

Cabinet of September 7, 1787 . Those who wished to go to Russia were 
then to sign up with him. The appeal was distributed by Trappe's agents 
in front of tho Mennonite churches in Danwig after church services on 
Jaruary 13, 1788. While the Monnonito preachers were In no way respon¬ 
sible for this act or could not possibly have prevented it tho city 
oounoil denounood than with suoh vehemence that they wore forced of¬ 
ficially to deny over having had anything to do with cither Trappo or 
66 

Sokolovsky. 

At the appointed hour on January 19th a large number of Men- 
nonites assembled in the reception room of the RuBBicn consulate. 
Sokolovsky extended a hearty welcome and pointed out all the eoonomio 
advantages whioh would accrue to them aB reBult of their Bottling in 
Russia. Trappe, a very fluent speabsr, buttressed the eoonomio argu¬ 
ments with roligiou8 ones. Re fervently declared that he regarded the 


63. During the 16th and 17th centuries many PoliBh lay and church 
dignitaries invited Mennonites from Holland to settle on their 
estates. Such invitations wero usually extended through tho llen- 
nonito congregations in Poland. 

64. Text in Hildebrand, op.olt, ,pp. 38-40. 

66 . Karge, loc, olt ., pp. 83-84. 

\ 
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pennonito deoioion to settle in Ruoeia aa a raonifeetation of the 
oill of Ood. This made a great impression on t)ra rather nnivo, but 
sincere people. JinaH wonder that tho mooting was a oomplsto euo- 
eoso and that moat of tho assembled definitely decided to go to Rusaia. 

But Trappa’B days in Dancig qb a recruiting agent wore num¬ 
bered. Shortly aftor tho ioauing of hiu appeal of December IS, 1707 
tho magistrate aent a formal demand to Sokolosoky that the agent bo 
sent out of tho torritory of tha Free City. Realising tho futility 

of remonstrating, Sokolovsky informed his chief,, Count Onterman, on 

66 

January 13, 1788 of thlo demand. Boing engaged in a burdensome war 

with Turkey ishioh at the moment van not going any too wall for Russia, 

and anticipating trouble with Sweden tho government hud no desire 

to be bothered further with diplomatic incident, b. Accordingly on 

January 27 SokoloYcky wae instructed to tell Trnppe to return to Rus- 
67 

oic. The order earns to Trappa entirely unexpectedly end atrept 
hla completely off his foot for com® time. Thie the more bo since 
Count Ostoraan’n letter said nothing concerning the fate of tho col¬ 
onists, let many of them had already liquidated their property and 
wore waiting only for paenportB to set out for Riga. Thorefore he 
aoksd t)io Vice-Chancellor end Totemkin to entrust Sokolovsky with 
the task of despatching the colonists. Ponding a reply to this re¬ 
quest ho stayed on In DanEig to haeten the preparations for their 
tranoport. 

66 , Pioarovsky, InoBtrannalq kolonlcatala , p» 311. 

67. Ibid,, pp. 314-316. 
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To keep tho emigration firea among the Monnonitee at white 

haat ha hall before them the prospecto of an inviting missionary field 

caong tho Crimean TartarB. The earns appeal to their religious Bonti- 

F.ontB appears in another broadaide entitlod "Einnoethigung der Merns- 

eniten in das Kaiscrthum Ru3sland” written in the form of a farewell 

letter Just prior to his departure from Danzig: 

... Above all, from the bottom of my heart I wish all 
brave Mennonites grace, happiness, and blessing frcm 
' , tho Civor of all that is good .... You, my dear 

friends, who In spite of all the prejudice end mal¬ 
icious lies around you, are persisting in tho endeavor 
to improve your present restriotod and oppressed oon- 
‘ dition, you, my friends, know how ofton I have honest¬ 
ly .. . advisodyou to oonsidsr the whole affair with 
God and daily to pray to him. " " lot’s \Yerk von 
Dir, so hilf zu Gltfck j ist’s F.onschenthun, oo treibs 
Burueok und aendere unser Slnnenl " " . . . 

In the same letter Trappe expressed his indignation against tho 
D&nslg authorities: 

You aro free people or else all ocnoepts of liberty 
have oomo to naught. A free person has the right and 
might to improve his condition. Consequently you tool 
. Who can, who may, who shall prevent you? The dnrangod 
heads of your once Free City? Who gave them the right 
to do that? No one! They may not, they shall not re- 
, duce free people to slaveryl . . . And in order that 
you, dear friends, may tho bottor laugh at those stale 
rumors of war, daily set lose by bastard3, I openly 
announce to you that all preparations have been made 
in Riga for your reooption, as stipulatod in tho pet- 
' ition of privileges and that I have orderod that you 
shall not be sent furthey^han Dubrovna for the time 
being .... See, my friends, thus you shall bo ab¬ 
solutely safe, wliat you, brave and sensible people, • 

most likely never doubtod. ITor only tho foolish rabble 
of Danzig and poople who in foolishness equal the 
rabble oould believe and say that you were to be sent ^ 
to Russia . . . only to become tho prey of the enemy. . . 

Nothing, houover, was further from Trapps’s thoughts than 


58, Epp, Chortitzor Mennoniten, pp. 42-47 
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to givo up his rooruiting activity and roturn to RubbIe. Frora Danzig 
69 

ho went to LtTbook: and then proceeded to the Netherlands to confer with 

the Dutoh Mennonitos concerning the aanposition of certain religious 

differences between the Flemish. end the Frisian congregations in Dan- 
60 

gig, and the founding of a commaroia.1 oolony by Dutch llennonitea in 

61 

dobs Hew Russian port. In spite of repeated orders from Count 


69. The Russian government, expecting that tho llennonitea would all 
be farmers, had previously instructed Trappe to reoruit for thoir 
colonies a number of blacksmiths, carpenters and common laborers. 
Pursuing this instruction Trappe's agents had collected, in Meck¬ 
lenburg forty-three men and women and sent then tr DCheck t r 1 >b 
trannyc rted tc hurnic- 

in*iTui :.i in na i7tlsr.cn that these people wore evsr 
settled in the Itsnnonite colonies. Since they wore shipped to 
Russia together with a group of sailors for the Blaok Soa fleet 
It is possible that they etayed with that group. 

60. The Uennonites in Danzig and West Prussia had brought with them 
from the Low Countries certain religious differences between the 
Flemish and the Frisians. These di f foroncos, relating chiefly 
to ohuroh discipline, tine had been unable to heal. In fact 
they had been accentuated in their new home. In their former 
hone, however, these differences had long ago disappeared. Trapp® 
thought that thoir settlement would be essential for the pro¬ 
spering of the lionnonite colonies in Russia and that a friendly 
advioe to that effect froa tho Dutch oengregat ionB would have a 
salutary effect. Upon hia request the Amsterdam church sent a 
letter to the Danzig congregations counselling them to settle 
thoir differences before they set out for Russia. Text of tho 
letter in Epp, Chortitzer iiennonlten , pp» 67-69. — Although 

tho adYioe was not then hooded, tha hardships of frontier lifo 
eonomplished the result in the end. 

61. A group of Yory rich Llennonitea from northern Holland sent a 
delegation to New Russia in 1791 to investigate in various porta 
and oitios the possibilities of establishing a commercial col¬ 
ony. The report of tho dolcg&te, particularly about the Men- 
temito colonies founded since 1789, which h9 had found in a 
most pitiable condition, was unfavorable. Nothing thoroforo 
Game of the plan. 
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Ootenaan to coaso }\io activity, because the time did not favor 
ih* founding of colonies by foreigners, Trappo, uith the octinivnnoe 
jujI financial support of Potemkin, steadfastly refused to roturn to 
2 aB8ia and during the years 1788 to 1791 made repeated tripo to Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, France, and Srcitaerland supposedly in the interest of 
recruiting colonists. The death of Potemkin in 1791 ended, hie cnploy- 
cent* , • i ’ ',r •; - V'' ' 3 ■ 

..V f;■■ r ' *> ? t’r.-\ ' t v • 5 » • ' i •* ' Vc' *' a • ir*. 
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CHAPTER IT 


, *' -■ THE EMIGRATION TO RUSSIA 

, « I ' • 

1. Founding of the Khortitsa Settlement 

In accordance with Trappo’o wish the Chancellor charged Sokol¬ 
ovsky with the task of completing the arrangements for the emigration 
and for transporting the emigrants to Riga, lhc problem of scouring 
paooport8 caused the consul no end of trouble. The resistance of the 
Dansig authorities in thia matter was in no email degree due to proo- 
aured from von Lindenowsky, the Pruesian consul in Daneig, ainoo a 

reduction of population in an area about to be annexed was, of o outgo, 

1 

not to the interest of Prussia. The Inability to obtain passports 
threatened. seriouB losses particularly to those who had already liq¬ 
uidated their property and also paid the tenth to the oity treasury. 

To offset the Prussian pressure the Russian and Poliah governments - 

the latter undoubtedly prompted by the former - threatened with re- 

2 

prisals if paasporto wore not forthcoming. In the end the magistrate 

yielded, but granted permission to leavo only to the poorer class of 

5 

farmers, the artisans and tradesmen. Those with property had to leave 


1. - Karge, loo, clt. , p. 86. 

2. The whole affair strikingly Illustrates the difficult position of 
Danzig between the two contending powers. 

8 . Out of 1011 llennonite applications in the city proper only 138 

ware granted. Ibid., p. 86. - Tho poverty of these first Mennonite 
colonists in material things and the fact that so large a number 
of them were not farmers by profession accounted in part for the 
dire straits in which ths settlement foundltsolf for the first ten 
to fifteen years of its exictenoe. On tho other hand the trades¬ 
men and artisans among them laid the foundation for the Bottlemont’a 
subsequent great industrial development. 







secretly, and only feu of then succeeded In doing so. In Prussian ter- 

4 

ritory, too, it was very difficult to obtain passports. The number of 
emigrants therefore foil far ohort of th® erpeotations of the Russian 
government. Altogether only 1,333 persons were sont to Riga by Sokol¬ 
ovsky between March and November, 1700. Of this number ninety families 
0 6 

were Lutherans and the rsat MennoniteB. Two email group® of Mennonitoo, 

one oonsiDting of six families and one single person and the other of 

7 

four fenilios, had left before March. Those of the emigrant b who pos- 

BOGBed horses and a wagon took tho overland route to Riga while the 

others were sent by water* After a few weeks’ rest in Riga oach group 

was directed to Dubrovna, province of Mogilev, where all the ooloniots 

were to Bpend tho winter. Eventually 228 Mennonito families assembled 

0 

in this little town. 


Ibid. , pp. 87-00. 

Pisarovoky, Inostrannaia kolonlzatala, p. 335. These colonists 
founded the colony Jooephatal, province of Ekaterinoslav. 

The majority of these must have come from Danzig and its territory 
as is evidenced by tho fact that nearly all belonged to the Flemish 
ohuroh. Their dialect and the names of the colonies which they 
established in Hew Russia point to the same fact. Precise figures 
are, however, not available either in the archives of the Danzig 
churches or those in 'fleet Prussia. Cf. H. Mannhardt, Danzigor 
Mermoniten, p. 123 and Quiring, op. clt, , p. 14. Both state that 
the archives of the Danzig congregations mention 162 families, 
totalling about 900 persons, having left for Hew Russia during 
1788. Both also point out that the records are incomplete. 

Mannhardt, op. clt. , p. 129. Quiring, op, clt. , p. 9. 

Quiring, op. clt. , p. 10 says 200 fcmilieB, without giving the 
source, Adolf Ehrt, Dub Monnonltentum in Ruseland von soinor Elnwandor- 
un g bis cur Cogonwart (Berlin-Loipzig| 1932), p. 22 givoo tho same 
TTgure, olting as hie source the Zhurnal ?Unlstorot7a Vnutronnlkh Pol 
for April, 1860. That nuBt be an error, for praotically all con¬ 
temporaneous accounts give the figure 228. Cf. particularly Hildo- 
brand, Erste Auswanderung , p, 48 and the report of the State Counsellor, 
Contonius, who inspected the Mennonite colonies in 1799, in P.S .?,, , 

WiYI, No. 19,372. The Bame figure is given in a report of the Min- 
istor of the Interior of September 9, 1806 in P.S.Z. , XXYIII, No. 

21,909 and in a description of the Mennonite colonlos in the Zhurnal 
Ministerstva Narodnago Prosveshohenla, YI (1842), 42-47. 
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Hflppner and nix other mon loft DubroTna in early March 1789 

for Borislav to receive the lumber which t ha government had promised 

to supply. Upon reaching Chernigov, Potemkin, whono headquarters wore 

looatod in that city, informed ITOppnar and hie companions that in view 

of the pcroxiaity of Borislav to the theater of hostilities the Mon- 

noniteo tiers not to settle at the placo selected by him and Baxtsoh 

in 1787, hut on the Khortitsa stream and the historic island of the 
9 ; 

sane name, Hdppnor wno to proceed immediately to that place, inspect 

It and then report to Potemkin personally. There was nothing to do 

hut to comply with the orders of the Governor-general. And oo the 

email hand directed its course to Khortitsa instead of to BeriBl&v. 

With the full advent of spring the entire group of colonists 
left Duhrovna. Those vfoo did not possess their own means of trans¬ 
portation the government cent in hargos down the Dnieper as far ao 
the frontier town of Ekaterinoolav. The others took the overland 
route through Hieshin, Oreha, Mogilev to Kremenohug. At the last 
named place they wore told of Potemkin’s ohango of mind and of the 
sending of HEJppnor to Khortitsa. They therefore deoided to stay 
where they wore and await hie return. Those on barges, however, had 
boon sent on already. Whilo waiting at Kremenohug the colonists were 
Joined by a certain Major von Essen, whom Potemkin had appointed as 




9, The Khortitsa island, located in the Dnieper, had until 177B been 
Cne of the headquarters of the Zaporoahion Cossacks. 


the director of their oolonioe in place of Trappe. Poor as his ohar- 
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gss were, the empoverished major tried at onoe by various threats to 

10 

extort money from them. 

Finally HtJppner and his companions returned from their trip of 
investigation, visibly disappointed. The soil at Khortitsa was great¬ 
ly inferior to that of the tract vhioh had been selected near Borislav, 

• whioh was similar to the lowlands of the Vistula and where there wao 

a wide open plain with rich meadouo and ponds and a great number of 

11 

treos in the plavni of the Enieper ana on the islands of Tavan and 

Kaird. The Khortitsa district on the other hand, exoept the mouths 

of the Khortitsa and Kantsirokaia valleys send the southern extremity 

of the Khortitsa island, whioh were wooded, was a barren country with 
12 

Innumerable balka s. 

Potemkin brusquely bruBhed aside Hdppner’s objections to the 
new plaoe of Battlement and ordered the colonists at onoe to proceed to 
Khortitsa. In obedlenos to this command the train of covered wagons 
resumed itB slow march southward. The favorable impression whiah the 
pioturesque end gay Ukrainian villages with their whitewashed mud 
huts, set in the midst of fins orchards, had made upon the emigrants 
was gradually erased the farther south they went. For the last Boveral 
hundred Yorots they traversed a rolling, barren country with only the 
burial mounds of anoient inhabitants to relievo now end then the monotony 
of the limitless, treeless steppes, brown and desolate under the mid¬ 
summer sun. For days the solo eigne of human habitation were a few 
miserable huts at tho bottom of a ravine. Small wonder that lonesome- 

10. Hildebrand, op, olt ., p. 63. 

11. The term plavni is oxplained on p, 21 anpra* 

12. Of. p. 21 supra. - • 
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jiggB and. disappointment gradually took hold of them. Finally toward 

ths onl of July, 1789, thoy reached their destination - the long narrow 

volley* ft verst and a half wide, through which the Khortitsa meanders 

toward the Dnieper. At the bottom of the valley they behold the sad 

13 

picture of the ruins of a small village and on the orest of the southern 

14 

olopo a largo wooden "palace" in tho procese of being torn down. 

IS. The Khortitsa valley and the large island of the Bame name bolong- 
■ ■ ed at this time to Potemkin, In 1731 a small village, called Novo- 
Origorlevka, was founded in this valley. According to one account 
'' - its inhabitante had been transferred just boforo tho arrival of 
tho Mennonites to the thirty-fi7e vorets distant state village, 

‘i . Tomakovka. According to another account thoy had been transferred 
to tho village Liubimovka in tho valley of Lower Khortitsa, then 
r ■, , bolonging to Countess Skavronskaia. Cf, J.P. Novitsky, S borogov 
Dnio pra. Oohorki Zaporoahia (Ekaterinoslav, 1905), p. 199, n. 

It is not improbable that Potemkin really owned all tlia land 
(over 20,000 desiatine) on which tho first Hennonito colonies were 
'• > founded and that the Prince prevented their settlement at Borislav, 
not out of concern for their safety - tho two regions are not far 
apart - but for the more selfish consideration that a large settle¬ 
ment of excellent farmers would materially enhance tho value of the 
rest of his holdings in the neighborhood. 



Another poesibility is that the land near Berislav may have been 
>' >• given to some court favorite after tho delegates had returned to 

Daneig. That is what nearly happened with the second Mennonite 
■> ■* i •> settlement founded after 1804 on the Kolochnaia stream. In this 

case it was the prompt action of the New Russian Guardians* Bur- 

■ f eau which prevented it. 

Pisarovsky, In ootrannaia kolonizatsia ,p. 335, in speaking of 
’■the founding of the colonies at Khortitsa instead of at Berislav, 
contents himself with the statement t "It is not known what con- 
sidorationo caused the government not to settle the Mennonites on 
the land which they had selected for themselves on the Konokaia 
' WatorB, but to set aside for their establishment the Khortitsa 
district on the right bank of the Dnieper together with the island 

■ of the Bame name." 

14. This "palace" had beenereoted by Potemkin in 1707 for the Emprosn 

when she made her famous trip to New Russia. - In the light of 

what is known about Potemkin's preparations for this journey, it 
may well be possible that Novo-Grigoriovka was only a ’Totemkin" 
village, and that its inhabitants - whether from tho State village 
of Tomakovka or from the private village of Liubimovka is immaterial - 
were transplanted to this site only for tho duration of Catherine's 
utay in How Russia, 
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16. 

the right of the "palace" were the green trees of a young orchard, 

Tho ooloniBts who had hoarded the barges at Dubrovn* wd 

lti 

floated down the Dnieper had arrived at Tsarskaia prietanj about g 
rorflt abovo the mouth of the Khortitsa valley, a feu days before those 
sho had come by land. After several days of exploration they had put 
up their tents three verBte up the Khortitsa valley, a feu days before 
thoBO who had come by land. After several dnye of exploration they had 
put up their tents three versts up tho Khortitsa stream under a magni- 
fioent oat tree, a tree whioh is still standing and which is supposed 
to bo one of the largest trees in South Russia, They wore Just as dis¬ 
appointed with the topography and the Boil as wore those who arrived 
later by land. Where were the fertile plalno and rich meadows whioh 
tha delegates had conctantly dangled before thorn? Disappointment 

gave way to bitterness. Curses and the fiaroost accusations were 

17 

heaped upon HBppner and Bartach. They had deceived them, sold them 
to Potemkin, and what not! Eventually the counsel of the Baner ele¬ 
ment triumphed and the majority decided to settle down and begin build¬ 
ing houses. They pointed, out, after a more thorough investigation, 
that,even if the land waB hilly, it was of a hotter quality than had 
at first been thought. This, however, did not oonvinoe a vociferous 
minority whioh steadfastly maintained that if they refused to settle 
here the government would in the end give them better land. But their 


15. Kovitsky, pp. olt, , p. 199. This orchard, tho beginnings of which 
wero made by Potemkin, still exiata. It was subsequently greatly 
enlarged by the Monnonitoa and made the common property of the en¬ 
tire settlement. 

16. The name moans "Tsar's landing." It wafl tho place where in 1787 
Catherine and bor entourage had loft the boats, whioh brought them 
down the Dnieper, for a stay in Potemkin's palaoe. 

17. Hildobrandt, op.olt., pp, 75-76. D. H. Epp, "BoitrSge fur GoBohiohto 
dor Mcnnoniten. Jakob HBppner, Per Bote, July 28 and August 4,1925. 
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resint&iioe ended in bitter failure. The following spring the government 
lot it be known that the intractable oolonlote would receive no other 
lend, and if they persisted in their obstinacy thoy would be put in 
Jail* While this threat had the immediate offoot of forcing tha troublo- 
BaJcero to give in, the discontent did not disappear and more than onoo 
daring the next dooade discontent and dissatisfaction shook tha settle¬ 
ment to its very foundation. 

Undo? Hdppner’e and BartBCh'o supervision eight colonies were 

founded in 1790i Khortitsa, Rooent al (Kantsorovka), Blnlaga (Kloh- 

kao), Keuonburg (Malashovka), SchtJnhorBt (Vodianaia), Neuendorf (Shi- 

18 

rokoa), Alt Kronsweide and Kemp (Ostrov Khortitsa) . (See Map III.) 

Many of the colonists tried at first to establish separata farms oaoh 
on hifl own allotment of land, but for the eaka of protection against 
a few remaining Cob sacks and other outlaws who infested, the country¬ 
side and tho plundered them in the most brasen manner, they had to 
group themselves and settle in compact villages. 

On account of the great poverty of tlie oolonicto the con¬ 
dition of the Khortitsa settlement was desperate from the beginning. 

8inoo many of the emigrants haul laokod their own moans of transporta¬ 
tion they had left their scant baggage in Riga whence the government 


18. A. Skalkovsky, Op yt statisticheakngo opi3i j jila Novorossiiskago 
kraia (Odessa, 18bO] Fj £67-261 in speaking of the Khortitsa 
settlement erroneously states that the J'ormonites wore first 
settled near Borislav and then transferred to Khortitsa, The 
same error is repeated in Tseitralnyi Statisticheskii Komitet, 
Ministerstvo Vnutrennikh Dal, Spisok naaelennykh meat po 
svodeniam 1064 go da. Ekaterlnoal&Yakaln gubernia (St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1866), p. XXI, and in Statisticheskoo Biuro' Tavrioheskagu 
Gubernakago Zemstva, Statisticheakii Spravoohnik Tavricheskoi 
Cubemii. S pisok naselonnykh most.' Berdianakii uiesA '('Sim¬ 
feropol, 1916 ) , p. 2K 
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Jijid promised to transport it to the plaoo of settlement. Whan th© 

bagged 0 arrived it waa found that many of the boros had been looted of 

thoir original oontonto and filled with ctoneo and other ballast. What 

taja left was damaged. The loss of clothing was especially serious Blnoo 

the autumn of 1790 was extremely rainy and the winter severely oold. Dua 

to ths protraotod war with Turkey tbs state treasury was nearly empty, 

K, that ths government was unable to live up to ito promises ao regards 

the loan of BOO rubleo. Having paid in Riga ono inotallmont of 100 

rubles the government paid the remaining 400 rubles during the next 

eight years in email sums of a feu rubleo at a time of which money tho 

"director” of the colonies each time pocketed a certain percentage, Tho 

lumber which the government furnished for building purposes arrived in 

1790 but uao of extremely poor quality. Added to all these misfortunes 

tho crops during the first four years ware nearly all total failures and 

the oolonists had to bo given subsistence out of government stores. All 

this kept alive the firoo of discontent and dicuenaion, whloh oonditlon 

doubtless was aggravated by the presence of a very incompetent staff 

of religious teachers and the suspicion and hatred of a Beotion of tho 

20 

colonists toward HOppner and Bartsch. 


19, A certain Baron Marklovsky had a contract with the government to 
transport the colonists and their baggage in barges from Dub- 
rovna to Khortitsa. 

£0. Tho malcontontB finally so poisoned public opinion in tho settle¬ 
ment that HOppnor and Bartsoh were excluded fren the church. 
Bartsoh, after many petitions, was readmitted. Not co Htfppnor, 
who refueed to be bludgeoned into meek submission. The trouble¬ 
makers then aooused him of misappropriation of public funds, mid 
with the assistance of tho unscrupulous director of the colonies 
succeeded in having Hffppnsr arrested, tried end imprisoned, while 
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In the face of all these difficulties the Battlement seemed 

dooms! to failure. Fortunately 118 now familieo arrived from Test 

Prussia betwen 1793-1796. These on the whole represented a more 

prosperous olass of people. They brought with them 400 horses and a 

21 

good many head of oattle. In 1797 thirty-two families of the new¬ 
comers established two new colonies, Schoenwiese, on the right bank 


of the Dnieper, opposite the southern extremity of the Khortitsa 

island, and Kronegarte n. some eighty versts north of the main settle- 

22 

cent, near the town of EkaterinoBlav. The remaining eighty-six fam¬ 
ilies were temporarily distributed among the existing eight colonies 

23 

until land could be found for them. These 118 families received th® 


his property was sold at public auction. The general amnesty 
issued by Alexander I. upon his accession to the throne set 
. Htfppner free. Subsequent investigation showed that the charges 
against him were unfounded. A more grateful third generation 
orocted in 1089 a monument to each of the delegates on the 
occasion of the centennial celebration of the founding of the 
settlement. 

21. Pisarevsky, I noBtrannala Kolonlzatsia , p.337. Bondar, op.cit.,p.l8, 

£2. Epp, Chortitzer I'ennoniten , p.80. These 118 families were all 

Frisians, whereas the 228 families of the 1788-1789 wore largely 
Flemish. The fact that a number of the Frisians founded two 
separate colonies has sometimes led to the erroneous belief 
among non-Mennonite writers that this was due to the religious 
differences between the two groups. Such, however, vaa not the 
case, their separate settlement being simply due to the lack of 
land at Khortitsa to accomodate them. 

23. The Khortitsa plan contained some 20,000 deaintins and would 

have been large enough to supply the entire 314 families with six¬ 
ty-five desiatin allotments had it not been for the fact that 
about one-fourth of it (4,739 desiatins) was not suitable for 
cultivation on aocount of its hilly character. 
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loan fro® the govornmont nB stipulated and It Boctnod that tho worst 

faja of tho oettlomsnt wero over. Unfortunately tho crops of 1798 

ELnd 1799 cor© again dootroyed by drought und grasshoppers. Once more 

Ut 3 colonists had to be provided out of government storoc. The winters 

Of these two yenro were unuBually oold and much stock: wao lost. Not 

only tho colonists, but tho government also wad beginning to doubt 

ohothor tho Monnonitoe would over prosper in tho Khortitsa rogion. 

Alroady it had expended on these colonies tho large Bum of 387,019 

24 

rubles, i.e. on average more than 1,000 rubles per family. In order 
to find out what could bo done to put the h'ennonites, kb wall as ths 
other settlements in liow Russia, on thoir feet, the government sent 
the States Counsellor, Contonius, to make a thorough investigation of 
tho eouthorn colonies. Contenius thus dsBoribns the Khortitsa cattle- 
nenti 

Nearly all tho Nennonitoc are orderly and clean in 
thoir domnetio life, sober n.nd honest in thoir moral lifa 
and diligent and industrioua in thoir economic life. In 
spite of thoir industry, however, thoso at Khortitsa will 
hardly ever achicvo a prosperous condition. It io a predom¬ 
inantly rolling country on which, due to tho drynoso of tho 
noil and the luck of rain, tho grasses usually burn out and 
tho grnino grow poorly. Thun tho plowman often tills and 
plantB his field in vain. And for aro those who hnrvoat 
enough to provide for themselves for the entire year. Ntook 
raising alone in of nomo profit to thorn. This branch of 
farming they mako groat uao of, having brought a sufficient 


24. P_._5._Z., XXVIII, No. 21,909. This sura, of course, included traveling 

exponeon, loano, sood-grainB, lumber, etc. Of this sum about 
260,000 rublnn had to be paid back, while tho 22,738 rubles travai¬ 
ling exponaoe woro roturnuble only in caao the colonists loft 
RubhIr within a certain period of years. It took tha colonists 
almost half a century to liquidate that debt. 
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numbor of foreign breeds of horses and cattle. But this 
branch of economy too they ore unablo to develop to a degree 
they dooire and are accustomed to on account of lack of 
pasture and hay and the losses which the sevore winters cause. 

Upon Contonius' rooommendatlon the Senate on April 6, 1800 

adopted several ameliorative measures. Of tho 314 families living 

in the Khortitsa ooloniee 150 were to bo transferred to some other 

plaoa. Those who remained in the original eight colonies were to 

receive an additional five-year exemption from tho payment of taxos 

and those that movod a ten year exemption. It was also provided that 

each colonist waB to pay an annual land tax of fifteen kopekB for oach 

26 

of his sixty-five deaiatins, and the settlement aB a whole was to pay 

annually two-and-a-half kopeks por desiatln for the surplus land 

27 

which would acoru8 to it after tho removal of the 160 families. The 
most important measures, however, were the establishment on April 6, 

1800 of a Guardians’ bureau for tho colonists in New Russia and tho 
Introduction of forms of local government in 1801. 

Finally on July 24, 1802 tho government, not having found for 
the 150 families any suitable vaoant crown land, decided to buy from 
Privy Councillor U.iklashevsky, tho estate Nizhniaia Khortitsa, looated 
only a few versts south of tho Khortitsa colonies. The estate contained 
11,755 dosiatins arable and 468 deaiatins waato land. The colonists 


25. Report of Contonius to the Senate in I>.3, Z. ,XXVI,No.19,372. 

26. The rate of fifteen kopeks was the one offered by the Mennonites 
in their petition to Potemkin. It was approved by the government 
on September 7, 1787 and was supposed to remain unchanged forever. 
Changing conditions, however, and inoreaned value of the land 
naturally caused this tax rate subsequently to be raised in 
consonance with the prevailing tax rute all over New Russua. 

27. With the increase of population in tho Mennonito colonies and the 
development of stock raising the value of this surplus land for 
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vere at first expected to repay the purchasing price of the land, 

namely 24,000 rublosi however, on account of the poverty of the 

Colonists and due to the fact many of them had never received their 

allotment of land promised them, this debt was cancelled in 1805. Duo 

also to the poverty of the colonists as wall as the proximity of most 

of the land to tho older oolonies, only sixty-five of the 160 families 

aotually moved to their land in 1803, founding two new oolonies, Nleder 

Chortltza (Nizhniaia Khortitsa 1 ) and Burwalde (Baburka), 

Now arrivals from Prussia resulted in the establishment of 

two more colonies between 1809-1812, namely Kronotal (DolinBk) and 

28 

OBterwick (Pavlovka). In the oourse of the next docade the remaining 
eighty-five of the original 150 families to bo transferred accumulated 
sufficient means to settle on their own land, grouping themselves into 
four new colonieBi Schdneberg (Smolianaia), Neuh orat (Ternovataia), 
Blumengart (Kapustianka) and Rosongart (Novoslobodka). This completed 
the Khortitsa settlement, which now comprised eighteon colonies. In 
1833 the majority of the inhabitants of Alt Kronsweide moved to a new 
location, naming it Neu Kronsweide (Vladimirovka). Of the original 
eighteen oolonies only twelve exist today. By tho close of the nine¬ 
teenth century Schoenwiese had become an important Industrial center 
and in the first decade of the present century it was incorporated 

grazing purposes inoreaBnd and therefore on November 19, 1817 
the government raised the tax rate to fifteen kopeks. P.S.Z. , 
XXXIY, No.27,149. . 

£8. Epp, Chortltzer Mennonlten, p.81, 
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^ith the oity of Aloxnndrovsk. Karap or Inaol Chortitza was forced to 
oell oat to the imao oity in 1917. Kronsweide and Nauhorst wore wiped 
oat by bandits in 1919 and the surviving inhabitants omigrated to 
Canada after 1923. Einlago, better known as Kichkas, was rased in 1929 
to t?.ako way for the Knieprostroi, the famed Soyiot power plant on the 
Dnieper about which so muoh has boon written during the last few years. 

2. The Moloohnala Settl emont 

Ho colonists were brought into the country during the short 
roign of Paul I., but considerable progress was made in bringing order 
into the chaotic condition of tho colonies already established and the 
reorganisation of the central and local colonial administrative machin¬ 
ery. The desire to bring in more Mennonitea, however, was not abandoned. 
An Ukas of February 17, 1797 to the officials concerned ordored that 
tho privilegos and rights promised the Mennonitea be fully observed. 

The colonists vrero to bo informed of this order and to be told that 

His Imperial Majesty wished that more of their coreligionists would 
29 

settle in Russia. Throe yoars later, on September 6, 1800 Paul 
Issued the charter of privileges promised the Mennonito delegatee in 

so - 

1787. It confirmed the rights and privileges as Set forth in the 
agreement with Potemkin and also granted several other rights, via: 



£9. P.S.Z., XXIY, No. 17,813. 

80. Tho charter is to be found in ibid., XXV, No. 19,546. 
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tho right to dispose of their property according to their customs 

(except in rogard to tho land receivod from the oroan), the right to 

build factories not only in their own colonies, but in any city of 
31 

the empire, the right to brow beor and vinegar and to distil whiskey 

for horns consumption and for retail sale on their land, and lastly 

that without thoir consent no one could establish boarding houses and 

32 

taverns in their colonies. 

No actual Mennonite emigration to Russia took placo during 

the reign of Paul, because of his anxiety not to givo Prussia any cause 

for offense, occasioned by a blunder on the part of the Russian consul 

33 

in KtJnigBberg, J. Isakov. But with the accession of Alexander I. on© 
of the largest emigrations in Mennonite history sot in, This was due 
in part to the issuance of a now restrictive measure against them l_n 
Prussia, and in part to tho personal Interoot of Alexander in the 


31, In thoir petition HOppnor and Bartsoh had asked for this right 
only for the cities in Hew Russia, 

S£, A translation of the charter is to bo found in appendix II. 

33, In February 1797 Isakov reported to the Vice-Chancellor, Prince 
Kurakin, that several Mennonite famllloB had expressed to him 
their wi3h to settle in Russia. Prince Kurakin asked the consul 
by letter, dated February 28, to encourage and assist such a move, 
but to do so secretly. For fear that the Prussian government 
might open the letter, it was sent by special agent. Isakov 
thereupon got in touch with the representative of the MennoniteB, 
M.Mierau, asking him to inform "by first mail" the twenty-seven 
families whom he represented to get ready at once. Ke also gave 
Miorau a written assurance that tho emigrants would be well 
received in Russia. Since both Isakov and Mierau had made use 
of the mails, which violated the Intended secrecy of the plan, 
the government, for fear of compromising itself, thought It advis¬ 
able to lot the matter rest for the time being. G.Pisarevsky, 
Pereselenl o prusskl kh mennonltov v Rosslu prl Alex andre I. 
(Rostov-on-Don, 19l7T, pp.4-5. " ~ 
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ontablishmant of a larger number of Jdennonitc oolonios in Nora Russia, 

On December 17, 1801 Frederick William III. issued a Supple- 

D eni to the Edict of July 30, 1709 to the effect that henceforth no 

Nsnnonito was to "be pormittod to inoreass the number Q r the site of 

hie landed estates, nor buy toal estate in villago or oity unless 

suoh land or real estate was in the actual possession of a Mennonito 

en the date of publication of thiB Supplement. The i'ennonitos were to 

continue to enjoy exemption from military sorvico, which privilege 

cjs to descend to their sonB. The privilege, horaevor, was to ooase 

ulth the first change of land ownership. Whoever obtained such a 

hennonite landed oatato or real estate in town or village by means of 

purchase, trade, gift, will, legacy, or through marrying the widow, 

daughtor, or relativo of the last owner oould make no claim to military 

exemption. None of these restrictions respecting nsw purohaees of 

real estate was to apply to a Meunonite who was willing to accept 

ailitary service. On the contrary, he could buy any amount of land 

wherever he pleased "like any other Christian". Nor were any provisions 

of proviouB restrictive measures to be applicable to him, for example, 

such as contribution to the 6,000 thalers exemption money paid by the 

34 

lionnonitoe annually. 

This new law naturally caused a groat disturbance among the 
Honnonltes. Potition upon petition, and ono delegation after another 
KWTQ sent to Berlin to beg the government to reocind the order, or at 


54. Text of Supplement in ff.V.annhardt, Wehrfrelheit , pp.LXXXIV-LXXXYII. 
Also in Pisarevsky, Perecelenie prussklkh mannonitov, pp. I—III• 
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lefiot to ease its provisions, but to no avail, The only concession 
the government wan willing to make was to offer the Mnnnonitea five 
yoarc exemption from taxes and exemption from military eervioe until 
the issuance of anothor docroe if they would nettle on the march lands 
in the vicinity of Knlieh and Gniezno. Experience had taught the 
petitioners that there was no assurance that suoh a docroe might not 
to issued within a few years; hence the offer was refused and prepar¬ 
ations made for an emigration to Russia, The authorities of West 
Prussia would seem to have been at first quite satisfied that the 

Uennonltoe were preparing to leave, "wishing only that by similar 

35 

EflBBuros they might get rid of the Jews". In Berlin, however, these 

preparations oaused some concern* Y/hen it became known that more than 

150 families had loft by the autumn of 1803 the king isauod on Nor- 

enbor £4th of the same, year an Order in Council which took the edg# 

36 

©ff of some of the provisions of the December Supplement. This 
eonoeoflion, and above all the difficulty of obtaining passports, 
roduood the size of tho emigration, but did not stop it. 

The Russian government proceeded at once to take advantage 
of the discontent of tha Keruionites in order to persuade as many of 
thorn as possible to emigrate to Russia. As soon as it became evident 
that the Prussian government would not alter its decision, several 


36. Kargo, loo . clt ., p.75. 

M. Ibid. Quiring, _op. olt . , p.16. 
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hundred Mennonite families from Elbing and Marienburg informed the 

Russian government through itB aonoul, Trofurt, in Danslg, and through 

the Khortitsa Monnoniton of their wish to nettle in Now Russia. The 

Government was greatly pleased "by this information, particularly by a 

statement of Trefurt to the effoot that this decision was largely duo to 

37 

the reports of their ooreligionioto in New Russia. 

In order not to disclose to the Rrussian authorities that it 

sac greatly interested and conoerned in the Mennonite emigration, the 

Russian government asked the Khortitsa colonists to inform their breth- 

om in Prussia of the acceptance of their petition end to urge them to 

obnervo atriot secrecy and take every precaution in order not to attract 

the attention of the PrussianB. Similar precautions ware taken by Oon- 

tenius, in his correspondence with the Reverend Warkentin, the Men- 

38 

nonite Bishop of Rossnort, West Prussia. The latter had been sent to 


g?. This testimony brought official comraondation from Alexander I, for 
i the Department of State Economy and the New Russian Guardians’ bureau. 

Contenius, Chief Judge in this bureau, and to whom in the first 
place the colonists wore indebted for the improvement in their lot, 
was favored by a special Imperial Roscript on July 3, 1802j 
"The Department of State Economy testifies to me of your 
Bealous efforts to improve the condition and welfare of the New 
■ Russian Mennonites entrusted to your care. By devoting Bps oial 
attention to these foreigners, I desire not only to strengthen 
and improve the condition of those already in the confines of 
Russia but also to attract by such methods a greater number of them 
[, T for settlement on waste land. 1 therefore direct you not only to 

continue, but to increase constantly your efforts for the prosperity 
of the Mennonites under your care. Without disclosing my wish, or 
the instruction given you, you will, by impressing upon them the 
advantages which would accrue to them, prompt them to persuade their 
coreligionists and follow nationals in foreign countries to oome 
and eottlo in Russia. . . I hope that by a thorough application 
of your attention to thle subject Bid by a diligont concern for the 
fulfilment of the task entrusted to you, you will justify the con¬ 
fidence hereby shown you." Pisarevsky, PereBelonie prusskikh men- 
hOnitoy. pp. 14-15. 

38. Letter of Contenius to the Minister of the Interior, October 31, 1802 
Pisarevsky, Pcroselenle prusskikh cnennonitov, pp. 15-16, 
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iha Khortitsa Battlement in 1794 to sottlo cortain religious matters 
mid remained there until 1802. 'During his stay in Khortitsa he and 
Contenius, who ofton inspected the colonioa, boaame intimate friends. 
Uarkontin was greatly impressed by Contenius' efforts in behalf of tho 
Mennonitea and believed that only in Russia was there a future for them. 
Ho therefore promised Contenius that upon hie return to West PruBoia 
he would use his Influence to further tho emigration of the I'ennon- 

jr 

lies to Russia. Both men used a great deal of clroumspeotion in their 

correspondence. In the end, oven though their let tors wore always 

addressed to third persons, tho Prussian govcrumont got wind of what 

sac going on, forced Warkentin to surrender all his correspondence and 

59 

forbade him to aproad any information regarding the Russian offerB. 

On March 28, 1803 the Governor-general of Deo Russia, Gen¬ 
eral Bekleshov, was informed of the impending emigration of 150 Mon- 

onite families from Prussia and ordered to seleot a track of land for 
40 

their settlement. On the same date the Qovornor-gonoral of Lithuania, 
Bennlgaen, was instructed to see to it that the Mennonites should be 
rooeived at the frontier "with evident care and consideration", and 

41 

that a special official bo delegated to accompany them to New Russia. 

On April 10th a sum of 16,000 rubles was appropriated to defray the 

42 

expenses incident to this emigration. 


39. Knrgo, loo.cit., p.96. For his services in behalf of tho emigra¬ 
tion Warkentin was awarded a gold medal by the Russian government 
on April 23, 1804. Frioson, Gesohiohte der Mennoniten, p.134. 

4°. r.j3.Z. , XXVII, Ho. £0,690. 

41. Ibid., No. 20,691. 

42. Ibid., Ho. 20,706. 
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The problem of eeleoting a treat of land for the Mennonites 
oooupiod the govornmont for oorno time alnoe it wqb the intention that 
tho non Mennonite colonies should Berve ob a sort of experimental 
station and aa modelB to tho surrounding papulation not only in tho 
produotion of grain and the breeding of improved strains of stock, but 
also in the planting of orchards und vineyards and the development of 
the linen and silk industries. In oonformity with suoh high object¬ 
ives the New HuBsian Guardian s' Bureau decided that the land to bo 
set aside for the newcomers was to meet tho following requirements! 

It must be situated at not too great a distance from the towns and 
ports of New Russia. It muBt contain or be adjacent to good river 
water. It must not be hilly, but a plain suitable for agriculture, 
containing meadows or land of a similar character. It must, if possible 

be situated near the Dnieper to facilitate the delivery of lumber, or 

43 

bs looated near some other wooded area. 

The finding of a tract of land which would meet all these 
requirements was not an easy taskj'for by the beginning of tho nine¬ 
teenth oentury practically all the beBt lands in New Russia had already 

been indiscriminately distributed among courtiers, army and government 
44 

officials, or handed over to private individuals upon ridiculously 
45 

easy terms. True, the government still possessed extensive treats of 


43. Pisarovsky, Peresolenio prusskikh mennonitov , p.17. 

44. Cf. pp.24-25 supr a. 

46. Practically the sole condition was the settling of thirteen 

peasants during tho period of ten years for overy 1,600 dosiatins 
roooived. During this ten year period tho owner was also exempted 
from all taxeB and servitudes. Cf. Bagalei, op. oit., p.71. 
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lnnd In those provinces, which, however, because of their lack of 
ssator were suitable chiefly for sheep-rearing. The government there¬ 
fore considered for a while the possibilities either of evicting one 
or several landowners who had never fulfilled their obligations, or 
of purchasing land from private owners. Accordingly the government on 
Karch 28, 1803 suggested to Bekleshov the carrying out of a general 
Boaoure of expropriation of all lnndowners who had not net their 
obligations, mentioning specifically the large estate of a certain 




46 

Yukovioh. Boforo resorting to expropriation a number of estates 
offered for sale wore investigated. However, olnoe most of them were 
olthor too small to accomodate tho 763 llennonite families expected to 
emigrate to Russia, or would not be available immediately booause their 
ownership was in dispute, the government soon abandoned this plan. It 
beoaroe evident also that the eviotion of owners who had not lived up 
up their promises would be a rather protracted procedure. Since many of 
the would-be colonists had already liquidated their property and wore 


ready to set out for Russia, the government In tho end concentrated its 
attention upon tho public domain. Upon the advice of the Ekaterinoslav 
civil governor, lliklashevsky, two large tracts of land wore investigated, 
one in the uiezds of Elizavetgrad and Olviopol (Kherson province) and 
tho othor situated on the Moloohnaiu etroam (Tavrida), The Beoond 
aroa was eventually selected. It contained some 120,000 desiatinB, 
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4 7 

for the greater part of a rich black coll . Part of it had been oc¬ 
cupied by the NogaiB, who now wore assigned landa in tho immediate 
neighborhood toward the south-east. 

The aotual emigration began in July 1803 when ninaijr-one f««n- 

4Q 

ilieo reooived their passports . By November 10th of that year 162 

49 

families had loft for Russia . ab was mentioned above this emigration 
brought forth Fredoriak William's Order in Counoil of November 24, 1803. 
When this failed to dampen the emigration fever the Prussian authoritioo 
rosortod to procrastination, often withholding passports for months oven 
though tha prospective eraigronto had Bold everything: and also paid the 
tenth. 

Judging fraa tho occupations of those who applied for passports, 

BO 

tho majority of those 162 families must have boen poor people. They 

all received from the government the following finanoial asoistanooi 

ten rubles per person for travelling expenses, fifty rubles per family 
51 

for forage , 125 rubleo per family for the aoquieition of implements, 
otooks, etc.) 100 rubleo worth of lumberj fifteen rubles for seed grains, 
and eight kopeks per person par day for food from the arrival at th* 
place of Battlement until the first harvest. All this money had to 


47. It is interesting to note that the Kolochnaia land met only 

one of the requirements put forward by the New Russian Guardians' 
Bureau, namely that of being a flat country. It was not situated 
near tho Bnfcpor, nor in tho proximity of a town or port, nor did 
it contain even a trace of a bush, to Bay nothing of a tree. 

48. Pisarevakv. op. cit,, p. 39. 

49. Ibid ., p. aO. According to Bondar, op. cit ., p. 27 only 160 
Tomilies. 

60. Korga, loo. oit., p. 94. 

61. Those wUd'UItrirot possess their own teams wore transported by th® 
government and, of course, did not roooivo the forage money. 
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b$ repaid "by tho colonists after the expiration of a ten year period 

62 

of exemption from taxes. 

Between July and August, 1804, 166 more families wont to Rus- 
ol®. Among those wore a numbor of woll-to-do people. Altogether thio 
group of emigrants brought with it money, household goodo and imple¬ 
ments to the value of 212,719 thalorB, besides a great many head of 
63 

oattlo and sheep. Late in the sam9 year Trofurt despatched another 

64 

group of twenty-one families , which arrived in Russia early the fol¬ 
lowing year. These received from the government substantially the 

oamo financial aid as those of the preceding year. In 1806 only twenty- 

66 

ena families loft for Russia. These were worth 34,628 thalers . Thia 
abrupt decline in the number of emigrants wgb due to the proorastina- 


! , 

\\ t 




tion on the part of the Prussian officials in the matter of granting 
66 

passports and a certain dissatisfaction among the new settlers with 


62, Isaak, op, cit, ,p. 10 Bays that the ten rubles for travelling ex¬ 
penses and the fifty rubles forage money were not to be repaid. 
That is an error, although the Russian authorities at Grodno, 
wharo the colonists received the money, had told them that it 
was not returnable. Cf. Pisarevsky, op. olt ., p. 64. 

According to Trefurt these emigrants were worth a great deal 
more than 212,719 rubles, possibly twice ao much. He says 
that in view of the fact that the emigrants had to pay the tenth 
of their property before leaving the country, they had stated to 
the authorities only half the value of their possession. - While 
coma may have succeeded it would hardly seem poosiblo that many 
could have deodived the vigilant Prussian authorities to this ex¬ 
tent, Perhaps Trefurt nas only trying to impreBB his own govern- 
. mont, 

64, Yaradinov, op, clt ., I, 164. 

66, Of tho forty-two families which arrived in Russia in 1805 only 

twenty-two went to the lloloohnaia, the others settling on the es¬ 
tate of a private landowner in tho province of Vilna. Varadinov, 
op,oit ., I. 141. 

66, On June 14, 1806 Trofurt wrote to tho Minister of tho Interior» 
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67 

yoloohnaia land, on account of its treeless character. In 1807 

68 

eaothor fifteen families arrived on the I'oloohnaia . Altogether 386 

fcailioc had gone to Russia between 1803-1806 and foundod eighteen col- 

69 

enioo on the Molochnaia. 

In view of the faot that a good third of the Moloohnaia Men- 

60 

aoaiteo sere well-to-do, or oven rich people , and the root received an 
{jssodiato substantial finanoial assistance from the government and, fur¬ 
ther, that their land was more fertile and they themselves bettor far- 
eore than the Khortitsa settlors, the new settlement from the very 
first showed signs of growing riches end accumulating comforts. As 
oarly as 1809 a Simferopol correspondent of the Severnaia Pochta 


Forty to fifty Menonist families, for the most party very rioh 
people . . . have been waiting eight to nine months for pasaporto 
to go to Russia. The West Prussian government, however, upon 
secret instructions from Berlin, is holding them back, trying 
by every means to persuade them to give up their intention, or, 
if they persist in their decision, to reduce their finances by 
delay and unnecessary expenses to such an extent, that aftor the 
payment of tho tenth they will have left only half of their money 
by the time they get permission to leave. Pisarevsky, Peresolenle 
prusBiclkh mennonltov , pp. 46-47. 

57, Ibid .,p. 4 9. See also letter of the Govomor-genoral, Richoliou, 
io the Ir'oloohnnia Mennonitoe, dated Odessa, April 2, 1804, quoted 
in Isaak, op. olt. , pp. 9-10. 

68. Yaradinov, o p. oit . ,1, 164. 

69. Isaak, op. cit. ,p.,12. Quiring, op, oit, , p. 17. According to Bon¬ 
dar, op. oit ., p. 23 oni.y seventeen colonies and according to 
Pisarovsky, op. cit. , p. 67 nineteen, both of which are in error. 

60. According to a quotation in Friosen, op. cit ., p. 162 from the 
memoirs of on unknown author who visited the kolochnaia settle¬ 
ment in 1807, sixty-three of the first 322 fanilio3 which settled 
. there wero so v/ell situated that they required no financial aid 
from the government, while another eighty-nine families possessed 
each from 10-20,000 gold dukates. — According to Trefurt 169 
families refused all pecuniary aid from the government. - Pisarevoky, 
op. oit. , p. 68 says that the emigrants of 1803-1806 brought with 
them not only considerable sums of money, but rIdo farm imple¬ 
ments, horses, East Frisian cows and Spanish sheep valuod at 
460,000 rubles. 
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("northern Ma il") described the colonies on the Moloohnaia in the fol- 
61 

lowing wordoj 

The Mennoniata who recently oottlcd in the steppe part 
of the Crimea, near the Moloohnaia Waters, are beginning to 
aohievo r stats of prosperity, ao arc also the colonists (62) 
who have settled in the same district. There are now twenty- 
eix villages in which live 1902 Mennoniata and 990 colonists, 
Ab is customary with them they have erected substantial build- 
1 ings and are well equipped in everything. Then, too, they 
have a great deal of land which richly rewards the tiller 
without the use of fertilizer. Stock breeding, apiculture 
and horticulture are carriod on with success. This year they 
have already twenty-five mulberry plantations which contain 
up to 30,000 trees, planted in regular order. They soil 
their products at a very good profit in the nearest towns and 
villages. 

The war of 1806 - 1007 stopped the emigration entirely, but 

63 

during the following two years ninety-nine families wont to Russia. It 

is not oloar whether all of them were directed to the Moloohnaia. How- 

ovor, since only ono colony waB founded hero in 1&11, it is possible 

64 

that forty or fifty families remained in Khortitsa and established 
there between 1809-1812 the two colonies, Kronstal and Osterwick, 


6i* Severanla Pochta ill Novala Sankt peterburgakaia G&zeta, ho. 25, 
January 26, 1810, quoted in Bondar, op, clt. , p. 33 

6B, By "colonists" he moans the Germans who after 1804 founded a 
number of colonies on the right bonk of the Holochnaia stream. 
This distinction between the two settlements und the two groupD 
of colonists was maintained officially and in private usuage. 

Thus the Monnonites were usually referred to aa "mennonity" or 
"kolonisty-mennonity" and their settlement as "Moloahanskii 
monnonitBkli okrug" and the Germans a3 "koloniBty" or "nemtsy- 
kolonisty" and their Battlement a3 "Molochanskii kolonistkii 
' okrug". Cf. e.g. , Klaus, Naahl kolonli , app. II, 36 and 39. 

This diBtinotion was also quite generally used by the colonists 
thomselYQB. Thus a Mennonite usually referred to the Germans 
across the Moloohnaia stream as "the oolonists". This different¬ 
iation between the two groups of colonists doubtless contributed 
a great deal to the development of a feeling of not only relig¬ 
ious, but also racial differences, between the Monnoniton and the 
German Catholics and Lutherans. 

63, Pi8arovsky, op. clt, , p. 64.FrieBen, op. oit, , p. 74, 

64, Usually about twenty-five families founded one colony. 
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Sussia's participation In tho continental blookada had a 
disastrous effect upon state finances and this in turn reacted on 
tho colonisation policy. Tho value of tho paper ruble, which in 
1007 had been slxty-cavcm kopalce, had fallen to twenty-fire kopaka by 
1810. The deficit at tho beginning of the fiscal year 1810 amounted 
to 105,000,000 rubles of a budget of 230,000,000 rubles. This compel¬ 
led the government to out down the large appropriations which it had 

65 

previously set afiide for purposes of colon!rat ion. An an added measure 
of economy it was decided to Instruct tho consular agents to announos 
to prospective colonists that henceforth no financial assistance what¬ 
soever would be granted, but that those who possessed their own means 

could be granted land and the same privileges and rights ao were accord- 

66 

Cd to the earlier immigrants. Howovor, tha war of 1812 and ito after¬ 
math virtually chocked all Immigration until 1810, It waH resumed in 
1819 when seventy-five Mennonite families Carrie in. The prohibition 
of immigration declared in that year did not apply to the Monnonites 
"in view of the indu8triousneas and tho excellent state of farming 

prevalent among all the Kennonites in Hew Russia. n In 1820 another 

67 

179 fmilioB entered Russia, In that year tho Committee of Ministers 

decided to admit annually 200 Mennonite families until the Molochnaia 

district was all settled, for which purpose it appropriated a sum of 
68 

300,000 rubles. Tho Molochnaia Mc-nncnites were asked to inform their 


65. Bondar, op. cit. , p. 25. PiEiarevsky, Peroselenio prusskikh 
monnonito7, pp. 64-65. 

66. P.S.Z. , XXXI, Ho. 24,131. 

67. Picarovoky, op. cit, , p, 68. 

60. Bondar, op. olt.„ p. 30, 
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ooro iigloniBts In PruBBia of this decision. No detailed statistics 
aro available as to the numb or of emigrants that loft PruBoln aftor 
1820} but in 1827 the Molochnaia diotrict still had enough vacant land 
to accommodate 600 mors families. Therefore a now invitation was ex¬ 
tended to the Prussian Mennonitea, with the condition that onoh family 

deposit with the Russian consular agent a sum of 400 guldens to ensure 
69 

its estftblinhmont. No prooioo figures are available as to the num¬ 
ber of Mennonitea that responded to thio now call up to 1033 when tho 

70 

government decided not to admit any more foreigners no colonists. Even 

after this decision, however, exceptions were sometimes made as when 

71 

twontypsix Mennonite families were admitted in 1834 and fee ty families 
72 

in .1836 . According to the Zhurnal Minleterstva Oosudarstvonnykh 

Iaug hohestv ("Journal of the Ministry of State Domain") of June 1842 

the number of Monnonites who entered Russia between 1621 and 1840 avo- 

73 

raged twenty families annually , The year 1840 marked the olose of 

the settlement of Mennonitea from abroad on the Molochnaia. Tho settler* 

nsnt at that time consisted of forty-five colonies with a population 
74 

of 11,381. The twelve colonies which were founded hero after 1840 

76 

were settled by descendants of the first settlers. (Map IY), 


69. Ibid. , p. 34. 

70. g.P.S.7.., VIII, No. 6, 298 

71. Varadinov, op. clt, , III, 588. 

72» Friosen, Gn schichte der Her.nonlten , p, 80. 

75. Quoted in Zhurnal Ministorctva Narodnago Prosvenhehonia, VI. 
(1842), 467 

74. Ibid. 

76. Isaak, Molotft chnaer Monnonlton , pp. 12-14, 19 and 26. Quiring, 
op.o lt., pp. 17-18. Bondar, op,clt ., p. 26. All three authors 
mention only fifty-six colonies, onmiting the commercial and in¬ 
dustrial oolony, Neuhalbetadt, tho foundation of which was laid 
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3, The Samara Colonise 


a. The Trek Settlement 

Th® Prussian constitution of 1860 abolished exemption from 
compulsory military service on religious grounds. A considerable num¬ 
ber of Mennonitss from that country, therefore, petitioned the Rus¬ 
sian government to permit them to settle in Russia. The Ministry 
of State Domain was in favor of granting tho petition, but the govern¬ 
ment rejected it "on account of the political disturbances in Western 
Europe". In 1851, howorer, another petition met with bottor suoceoo. 
On November 19th of that year permission mb granted to 100 familion 


in 1843, but which ti as completed only several decades later, 

The name8 and year of foundation of those colonies aro i 

, 1004 

Halbstedt, Muntnu, SchOnau, Fioohau, Lindenau, 
Liohtunnu, MJineterborg, Altona. 

Blumstein, 

1805 

SchSneee, Ladekopp, Petershagen, Tiegcnhagm, 
Rlumenort, Rosenort 

Orloff, Tieg< 

: 1806. 

Ftfrntenan.. 


1811 

Rttckenau. 


1819 

Lichtfeldo, Mnrgonau, Kcukiroh. 


1820 

P.udnerwoide, Alexandartal, Sohardau, Pordanau., 

^oriental,. 


OroEsveide, Pranctal and Pastwa. 


1021 

Alexander'Rohl, Ptfrotenwerdor, Qnadenhoira. 


l, “'. 1822 

Tiegcrweide. 

•4 . 

1823 

LiobenEU, Eliesabethal. 


"> 1824 

Vemeredorf, Fr iedensSorf, Prangenau. 

• * • - * ' *'• 

1020 

Sparrau 


i > 1832 

Konteniusfold 

•* ' ' '» • * 

1835 

Gnadenfeld 


•r\ 1836 

Y/aldhoim. ■ 

. * V . • • 

1039 

Landokrono ... .. 

... - 

1043 

Nouhalbstndt. 


• 1040 

Hiorschau. 


1051 

llikolaidorf. 


V\ 1852 

Paulshoim. 

• 1 ‘ -1. 1 # 

1864 

Kleofeld 


1857 

Alexanderkrona, Mariatsohl, Friedeneruh, Stoinfeld. 

1862 

Onadnntal. 


1063 

Hamberg, Kllppenfeld. 


? 

Fabrikeruiese, 
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to cone into tho country upon substantially the oarro conditions ae in 

tho 0 s30 the sarlier Hennonite immigrant a , but with the following 

exceptional First, exemption from military service was to bs granted 

only for a poriod of twenty years, upon the oxpiration of which the 

colonists had to pay a epeoial exemption feej secondly, they wore not 

to enjoy the right to brow boor and vinegar, nor to distil uhiBkey. 

Kaoh family also had to dopoeit with tho Russian embassy in Borlin 

a sum of 560 thalers to assure its establishment without any fin&n- 

76 

eial assistance from the Russian government. 

A traot of 17,301 desiatins waD Bet aside for the newcomers 
in the Novousensk uiexd of the province of Samara, in tho immediate 
neighborhood of the great "Salt Trek", a road upon which tho salt 
from the Elton Sea was conveyed into the interior provinces. Henoe 
the settlement is known as the "Tre k Settlement", Although permis¬ 
sion was granted officially only to 100 families, the fact that the 

government set aside for them a traot of land which could easily ao- 

77 

commodate almost three times that many families, shows that it aotually 

78 

expected a much larger number of Mennoniteo to emigrate to Russia. 

The aotual settlement began only in 1866 and was not completed until 
1673, during v4iich period the following ten ooloniea were foundedi 
FBppental, Hahnaau, Lindenau, Fresenheim and Hohendorf (between 1856 - 


76. 2 P' s ‘ z » > XXYI, No. 25,762 a. 

77. Counting sixty-five dosiatins per family. 

78. Brons, Ur sprung, Entwlckelung und Schlcicaale der altevangellBohen 
Taufges'innten odor Mennonlten , p. 50 8 says that the Russian govem- 
mont had offered land to 260 families. According to Klaue, Nashi 
kolonli, app. II, 16-17 it would seem that plans had been made 

for the settlement of about 276 families. 
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1B62) Lysanderh\!h (1864), Orloff (1867), Valuevka, Octonfeld and 
' 79 

Hodtratal (1068-1073). 

In yIow of tho lnaoaosaability of tho Rooatan documents re- 

loting to thin settlement it is impossible to aaosrtain how many fam- 

80 

iliee originally settled in these colonies.The few secondary sources 

available are Tory incomplete. According to Ehrt 120 families arrived 

01 

In Eusala botweon 1853-1857 , while Klaus gives the figure of 126 for 

82 

ito period of 1855-1064 . However, sine* every family received only 
tho legal norm of Bixty-five desiatina, it would not bo far from 
orong to assume that about 260 familios settled on this land between 
1865-1073. 

b. The Alexandertal Settlement 


On January 22, 1859 the government permitted another 100 

families to oome to Russia upon conditions similar to those of 1851, 

olth tho exception that the period of exemption from taxes was re- 

83 

doood to three yearB. These colonists, moreover, had to buy their 

84 

land from the crown. On this occasion a traot of 10,329 dooiatins, 
of whioh 500 desiatina were not suitable for cultivation, was set aside 
in the Samara uiezd, province of Samara. On thia land 178 fam- 


79. Bondar, Sokta mennonlt py, p. 43, n. Quiring, o p, clt ., pp. 21-22. 

80. Quiring, op.oit ., p. 422-24 has triod to ascertain tho number 
of the emigrants from the churoh recorde in Prussia, but with 
lit tie sucoosa. 

81. Ehrt, Das Kennonltentum in Run eland , p. 23. 

82.. Klaus, Kashi kolonll , app. II, 16-17. 

85. 2 P.3,Z. , supplement to XXXIV, No. 34,077 a. 

84, A.U, Egorov, "Opisanie khoziatiatva menonitov, ^rudy Imporatorakago 
Moakovskago Obahohestva Selskago Khociaiotva, V (1881), 69-90~ 
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86 

alien established the following ten coloniesi Alexondortal in 

1669, Heuhoffnung (Nadoehdino) in 1860, Mnrientnl (Mariovka), Grots 

fold (Krotorka) and MuravioTka in 1863, Orloff (OrloYka) in 1867, 

Llebontal (Liubimorka) , SohBnau (KrasnoYka) , Lindanau and Marienan 
86 

between 1868-1870. More than two-thirds of the Samara oolonioto 
vcro well-to-do paople and these colonies flourished from the Yory 
beginning. 

The following table summarises tbs Mennonite emigration to 

Russia: 


Year 

Number of 
FamUlo o 

Plaoe of Settlement 

1787 - 17Q8 

228 


Khortitsa 

,1793-1796 

. 118 

. 

Khortitsa 

1803 

162 


Molochnnia 

1804 

.... 166 


Molochnaia 

1801-1806 

42 


22 to Moloohnaia, 20 to Yilna 

1806 

. - IB 


Molochnaia 

1808-1809 ' •' 
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Moloohnaia, a few possibly to 




Khortitsa 

1819 

76 


Moloohnaia 

1820 

179 


Molochnaia 

1821-1840 

400 

(about) 

Molochnaia 

1856-1873 

260 

(about) 

Trek Settlement 

1869-1870 

178 


Aloxandertol 


86. Of these 178 familios eighty-throe oame from Galioia, Cf. J. 

Krasnoperor, "L'enonitskoe khoziaistYo v Samarskom uiezde, "Russkaia 
Mysi , X (1883), 65 

86 . Ibid, , pp. 66 and 67. Egorov, loo, cit ., pp. 89-90. Cf. also 
Qulrlng, op. olt., p. 22 and MonnonitischeB Loxikon, I. 22 
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CHAPTER V 

OWNERSHIP AND INHERITANCE OF LAND IN THE COLONIES 

In order to understand oertain oharaoterlotic features of Men- 

nonite land ownership and the land disputes which during the sixties of 

the ninateonth century shook tho Moloohnaia settlement to its Yery founda- 
1 

tiono, wo must consider for a moment the main provisions of tho Land Ukaa 
of K&rch 19, 1764. 

The Russian government, expecting in response to itB Manifesto 

of July 22, 1763 a large influx of colonists of diverso nationalities, 

oaoh accustomed to different forms of land ownership and land inheritance, 

dooidod that for the oaks of uniformity and the avoidance of a great many 

complications and disputes it would he desirable to provido a uniform 

system of ownership and inheritance of land for all colonists. It oould 

introduce among the colonists one of the two typical Russian peasant 

formB of land ownership, vIe. the repartitional tenure ( obahehinnoe 

poltovonio), commonly known as the mir system, or the hereditary house- 

2 

hold tenure ( veohnopotomstvennoe podvornoe polgovanle) . In a report 
to the Empress, Count Orlov, chairman of the Bureau of Guardianship of 
the Foreign Colonists, proposed the hereditary household tenure in order 
to provont among the oolonists a periodio redistribution of the land 
and thoreby avoid the occurrence of the confusion and disputes Incident 

1, Thece land disputes are discussed in Chapter IX Infra. 

£« The distinctive features of these two peasant forms of land tenure 
are briefly described in Geroid Tanquary Robinson, Rural Russia 
under the Old Regime (New York, 1922), pp. 71-76. 
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\o rach a repartition. In addition he made a number of othor recomraonda- 

Uono ooncorning land tenure and inheritance among the colonists, the sIbq 

of each family’s allotment, and the mode of settling the land sot aside for 

tho foreigners. These proposals and recommendations wore approved by the 

3 

Esproso and tho Senate and embodied in the Land Ukas of March 19, 1764. 

The chief provisions of this Ukaz regarding ownership of land 
Boro as folion bi Every family, irrespective of its size, was to rooeive 
an allotment of thirty deeiatino, of which fifteen doeiatins were to be 
arable land, five desiatlne eaoh of meadow and wood land, throe and a 
half desiatins of pasture land, and a houso-and-garden lot of one and a 
half deoiatlns in the village. This land was to be given in incontest¬ 
able and perpetually inheritable possession, not personally to any one 

colonist, but to eaoh colony as a whole, with ovory family merely enjoy- 

5 

ing the use of its allotted portion in perpetuity. In order that theso 

lands would nover ofcme into the possession of outsiders the colonists were 

not to divide, sell, and mortgage even the smallest part of their allot- 
6 

neat. Rivors, lakes, and waste lands were to belong to the whole village 


8. P.S.Z. , XVI, No. 12,095 

4. Ibid, , art. 3. Cf. also explanatory note to art. 3. 

0, Ibid. , art 4, paragraph 4. Article 169 of a codification of the 
most important manifestos and laws issued in regard to tho foreign 
ooloniBts up to 1857, entitled U3tav o kolonlokh lnootrantso v v 
Imperil ("Statute of the Coloniea of the Foreigners in the Empire"), 
fomulatea this provision thus i Vce otvg&ennyla pod pose lenie 
. kolonlotov zemli, prlo7oeny lm v n oosporlmoo i vechnopotorastvennoe 
vladcnio, no no v lichnulu kogo-llbo, a v obnhchoetvonnuiu kazhdol 
kolonll sobatvonnost, 

'l'hia Statute, Keroaftor referred to as Ustar o koloniakh, may bo 
found in S vod Zakonov Rossilakoi Imperil ( 1867 od.) , XII, part II, 

6, P.S.Z., xTl, iio. 12,096, art. 4, paragraph 4. Article 160 of the 
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The chief regulations! regarding tha inheritonoo of land werei 

Cmly the young 00 * eon was to inherit the land, it boing presumed that 

orory father, knowing thiB provision, would soe to it that hia older 

8 

cans loarnod n trade. If the hoir was too young to mako proper use of 
the land, the father was to appoint one of the older none, or a relative, 
as guardian to the heir until the latter became of age. In oaBe of total 
Incapacity of the legitimate heir, the father wao to appoint as heir 
ono of tho oldor eons or, if there were no other sona, a near relative 


who possessed no land of hia own. Should the father fail to make theao 
provieiona during hia lifetime, the village authorities v>or© then to ap¬ 
point a guardian to tho minor heir, or designate a now heir in the oaeo 

9 

of the former's total incapacity. Tho parents were to dispose of their 
chattel property aa they Baw fit. However, in the event a oolonist 
died without loaving a will, then one-fourth of the property vae to be¬ 
long to tho widow, an equal share to the daughters, and the rest was to 
bo equally divided among the sons. Whoever inherited the land was to 
take oare of the widow until her remarriage or death, and of the sisters, 


Ustav o koloniakh states the provision thus: Posemu kolonlsty no 
mogut ni naloiohago nohaotka iz zcmll ikh, pod kakitn by to vidom 
ne bylo, boa voli uchroshdennago nad nir.il nac.hnlstva, ni prodavat , 
ni uotupat i nlknkikh na to kropootoi covershat, daby onyia zeinll 
nikogda v postoronnin rukl dootataia ne raogli. 

7. P.S.Z. , XlV, No. 12,Q9u, art. 4, paragraph 6. 

8. Ibid. , art. 4, paragraph 1. 

9. Ibid. , art 4, paragraph 2. If among such rolativos there were 
several claimants with equally valid olaims the decision, was to be 
mado by lot, 
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10 

tea, until thoy wore married. If a colonist was survived "by a widow 

C -A daughters only, they were to be the Joint owners of the land, but 

i y until the mother, or one of the daughters married. The first mala 
V 11 
oho thus oamo into the family waB then to be the new owner of tho land. 

Finally the Ukas specified that in settling tho ooloniota on 

lsr.4 the following conditions were to be observodt First, they wore to 

Battle in districts large enough to accommodate approximately 1,000 
12 

fcnilioo. Second, ooloniBts of different faiths were to settle in aap- 

13 

aroto dietrlots in order to forestall religious wrangling. Third, in 
prior that future generations of the ooloniatB "haying become of ago 
end married, may become farmers," it was provided thati 

a, one-sixth of eaoh oolony*s land of all categories ( 1.e, , 
arable, meadow, pasture, and wood lands) was to bo left unoccupied by 
tho oolonlsts at the time of tho establishment of the oolony, and set 
aiiidd for distribution among future families of that particular colony. 
This is the BO-aalled surplus land of the individual colonies mentioned 
elscwharo in this chapter and referred to repeatedly in tho chapter on 
tha land disputes in the Moloohnaia settlement. 

b. Since thiB surplus land would ere long be exhausted, the 
Colonisation of any given district was to be so arranged as to roservo 
a certain portion of its land for the establishment of new colonies by 
future landless families of the district. This is the so-called reserve 
land of which also we shall hear a groat deal in our discussion of tho 

10. Ibid, , art. 4, paragraph 3, 

11. Ibid ., art. 4, paragraph 4. 

12. Ibid. , art. 6. 

IS, Ibid., paragraph 2 of explanatory note to art. B, 


8 f the land quarrels among the Moloohnaia Menmonites. 

o» Because not everyone of the future generations would be 
in the position to tako up faming, or would much rather care to pract¬ 
ice 0 one trade, each colony sag to set aside for suoh persons a number 

14 

ef building sites, equal to one-eixth of its total number of housoholdo. 

Thoso provisions and regulations are self-explanatory. At¬ 
tention, however, should bo celled to two things. In the first place 
It will bo seen that ownership of land in the colonies was subject to 
serious limitations. Therofor© the land was sometimes more of a liabil¬ 
ity to its owner than an asset. In the second place it is necessary to 
point to one grave defect in the lend ownership regulations, namely 
their failure to define the future property-relations between the land- 
owners and the landless, particularly aftor the so-callod reserve and 
surplus lands should have boen distributed. Theoretically the future 
landless had an equal right to the villago lend since its ovnorship, 
ae haB been pointed out, was vested in the village commune. In practice, 
however, thoy had no such right, for the original family allotment could 
not bo divided among the heirs of a household, neither could it be sold 
or presented, and only under exceptional circumstances could its owner 
will it to one of his older sons or a noar relative without land. In 
yoarfl to cane, therefore, when the number of landless people in most 
of the colonists’ settlements had grown to large proportions, they took 
tho position that the village commune was obligated to purchase land for 

14, Ibid, , art. 6 and paragraphs 3 and 4 of explanatory noto to 
art. 3. Cf, also Klaus, Naahl kolonll, pp. 12 and 236. 


l 








ocntentian was at first rigorously denied by the landowners. 
f>. 0 ^orornmsnt for a long tine took a non-committal attitude in this 
controversy. Only in 1866 when the quarrel oror thin question was at 
Ito hoight in tho Monnonito oolonleo on the Moloohnaia did it intor- 
prot tho oolonists 1 system of land ownership an obliging the communitoa 
to purchase land for thoir landless people. 

For one reason or another the government noTer enforced the pr o- 
vldons of the Match Ukas in their entirety upon any group of colonists. 
In the first place during Catherine's time tho officials directly in 
oharga of the work of colonisation locked ©Ten a rudimentary knowledge 
of the country to-be settled. Furthermore,, there were 00 few competent 
jurvoyors, that it wan impossible to assign to each colonist his share 
of land of all oatogorioe. Henna at the time of settlement the of- 

ftolftlS nslmiy fuid roughly evn 

signed to it approximately tho appropriate amount of land, leaving tho 
a&ttor of actual distribution to the coloniatB themselves. 

It was not until the reign of Alexander I., when the chief 
etroaa of colonists was direoted to New Russia, that the colonisation 
of a given distriot tras bo arranged as to reserve a certain portion of 
its land ( the eo-callod reserve land ) for the use of future generationn 
end that certain lands ( the bo- called surplus lands) were set aside in 

--j-g- 

tha Individual oolemieB for the same purpose. That this was dene wae 
duo in part to tho government's great concern to further the breeding 

15. Klaus, op. olt, , p. 166. A.A. Velitayn, "Nemetskia kolonii na iugo 
Roosii,” Ruogkll Vostnik, GCYI ( February, 1890), p. 268 erroneous¬ 
ly states that surplus lands wore assigned during Catherine’s rulo. 
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Aa improved strain of sheep "by the colonists and the desire to furnish 

the® with an adequate supply of pasture lands. Hence the roserTo and 

surplus lands are often known ae ovoharnyia r.otnli or unohnstki ("ohoop- 

lEndo ,, ). The reserve land was, until its actual settlement, placed at 

the disposal of the Guardians’ Committeo, which leased it to Individual 

Dhoop-breoders among the colonist s or to entire aoramunitieB, the income 

from it going to defray part of the expencee of the colonists’ system 

of administration ( the Committee and its inspectorates). The surplus land , 

until it too was oooupiod, was plnoed at ths immediate disposal of tho 

colonies, tho Lnoomo from it, after the deduction of tho government land 

rent, was used for variouo community purposes. 

Moreover, the sice of a family allotment in different colonists' 

diotricto varied considerably from the norm provided by the Harfeh Ukas. 

This norm depended largely upon the amount of vacant londe in the rogion 
17 

to be settled, upon tho contracts concluded by the government with in- 

18 

dividual groups of colonists, and finally upon on ukas issued on Fob- 
19 

ruary 20, 1004. TJ?e cystoma of land ownership and land inheritance as 


16® Johann von Keusslor, "Das Grundbesiterecht in den deutoohen 

Kolonlen Sudru3slar.de, n Ruosischo Revue , XXIII ( 1083), pp. 391- 
392. 

17, Thus tho oolcnisto in the provinces of St. Petersburg and Liv- 
land received a family allotment of thirty-five nr.d thirty desia- 
tino reopoctively. Tho Danzig and Swedish colonists wore given 
fifteen doointins per "ccul". Again, a group of Scotch and SwIbo 
missionaries who settled in tho Caucasus on colonists’ oonditiono 
obtained sixty dcEiatins per family. 

18, For exanvpio the Mcnnonitea, who were given sixty-five desiatins 
par family. 

19, P.S.Z.., XXVIII, Ho. 21,163. This law granted sixty desiatino per 
family. However, the sisa of a family allotment in Hew Russia 

; varied somewhat with the location and tho time of tho arrival of 
the oolonisto. Thus the Germans who Bottled thore in largo numbers 







the/ c.otually workod themselves out in different districts also deviated 

20 

tonswhat from the proscribed system. On the other hand, ono of the most 

important provisions, namely tha Indivisibility of a family allotment, 

tafi enforoed by the government, particularly among tho Mannonltoe, un- 

21 

til th» period of the reforms during the sixties of tho last century. 

In conclusion it is necessary to point out that all tha pro¬ 
visions of tho March UknE applied only to tho land which tha colonioto 

had roeeivod from the government, but they did not apply to tho land 

22 

purchased by them privately, 


, between 1804-1840 were given the legal norm of sixty desiatins, 
while tho Bulgarian, colonists, who established numerous colonies 
in tho Bordionsk uiezd between 1859-1862, received only fifty- 
three desiatins por family, 

CO, Among tho Volga Germans, for example, the repartitional tenure 
system of land ownership was introduced in the early part of the 
■ nineteenth oontury. How this Byctem workod out among the Germans 
is well described in G.G. Piaarevsky, Khoslalstvo i forma zemle- 
vladonia v kolonip.kh Povolzhla v XVIII 1 v pervol chotvorti 
XlX-go voka (Rostov-on-Don, 1916)~. 

In regard to land inheritance the Mennonites in particular 
were pormitted to follow their own customs. 

£1, The ’’Instructions" of 1800-1803 which iptreduced local self-^ov- 

ornment in the various colonies (of, ppV~ supra and ppJ.13-122 infra ) 
^ permitted under certain conditions the division of a family allot¬ 
ment. These conditions are sot forth in art. 173 of the Ustav o 
. kolonlakh as follows! The division of a colonists’ household and' 

I farm is permissible only with the consent of th8 authorities, whero- 
by the Ober-Schula and the Schulz must see to it that such a part¬ 
ition is to the direct advantage of the inhabitants [of the colony], 
and not to the detriment of their husbandry. Therefore, in report¬ 
ing a petition Raking for permission to divide the household and 
farm, they [the said authorities] must expressly state that tha 
parents or rolativea are consenting to such a partition} also 
whether the owner of tho .now household has enough land, implements, 
and etook. In short, it is their obligation to see to it that both 
the original as well as the new household are in tho position to 
carry on suooessful farming. It will be seen that under euoh Con¬ 
ditions a partition was very difficult, 

22, Uatav o kolonlakh, art. 176, 



Land Tenure in the Mennonite Colonies Until 1871. 


With the oxoeption of the provision of the indivisibility of 

tho orictnal allotment of sixty-five desiatinc, the 1'ennonito colonists 

uoro loft free to modify in many respects the land ownership provicions 

cf the Karch Ukaa and. to establish such types of agricultural canmunitioo 

d_o beet suited their needs. OvmarBhip of the land, in conformity Tilth 

the proscribed hereditary household tenure, was, of course, vested in 

tho village commune. The land was assigned to each colony in the shape 

of o rootangle, with the colony generally located in tho center of tho 
£3 

rootcngle. As a rule the colonies were limited to twenty-five to thirty 
households. Each family received a building eito of about one and a 
half desiatina In the village and a plot of several desiatins immediate” 

I 

ly back of its houso-and-garden lot. The latter field, commonly known 
as tho hous-koagol (’Uaus-Kagel" or "houGe-field") vka used, if possible, 
as a meadow, or for tho raising of vegetables and grains for household 
purposes. The rest of the village lend, with the oxcoption sometimes 

'v.J 

ef tho most distant fields which wero planted with grain, was used as 
a eomaon pasture for tha village flocks and herds. Only during tho 
lets thirties and the forties when arablo farming began to suplont stock- 
breading wae moot of this land divided into plots of varying sisoa and 
each farmer given his share of good and bad, noar and distant land. These 
plots of plow-land were assigned in hereditary possession to tho in¬ 
dividual householders of the colony and were not subject to quantitative 
repartition, 1.e. the quantity of arable land of a household remained 

£5, Due to the faot that surface water in Eew Russia is Bcarce and 
the water-layer in the ground very deep, many of the oolonioo are 
however, not located in the center of their land, but wharovsr 
water oould most easily be obtained. 






always the same irrespective of whethor the number of its "ecuIs" 
Jjiore&fled or docrensed. Qualitatively, however, all the arable land of 
a colony could, and ocoaoionally was, redistributed upon orders of 
iho v i 1 la {fO neoombly. In tho intoroot of the community a farmer's right 
ts exploitation of his arable land was to a cortain extent controlled 
by tho village assembly. But this control was not nearly no extensive 
as under the reoartitioruJ tenure xmnrr in r 'ix-siin.- mtananr' xh' jrrsaa-- 

primarily to tho determination of the location of the cultivated 

24 

eropo and tho summer fallow. In addition the village assembly regulat¬ 
ed tho use of the village pasture landB which remained undivided and 
core uaod by all the households in oomnon. 

In regard to inheritance of land the Mennonitee were in c 

csro favorable position than the other colonists since they were per- 

£6 

pitted to follow their own inheritance customs. Tho Mennonites, there¬ 
fore, never adoptod tho minornt system as proscribed by the llorfah Ukas. 
jXia to their tradition of tho equality of both 6exeB in matters of 
inheritance the f arm upon tho death of the head of the household was 
tuotloned off among the children. Whichever of them nado the highest 
U4 became the owner of the farm, the others being paid their chare of 
the inheritance in money. If nono of the heirs desired to obtain the 
forti — an extremely remoto eventuality, since families were very large 
and Bgrioulture the main occupation of the colonists or if a farm¬ 
er died without issue, then tho land could be purchased by another 

M. Of. p.251-?5?infra. 

£5. This privilcgo was granted them In tho agreement ooncludcd between 
Potemkin and HBppner and Bartooh in 1787, and oonfirmad in the 
Charter,, of privileges of 1800. 
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householder of the same village. In order to prevent the "buying up 
of land by ft few rich farmers, the village assemblies, which had to 
f-iva thoir consent to all land transactions before thoy were submitted 
to tho Guardians’ Committee for ratification, permitted a landowner to 
buy an. additional farm only upon condition that the son or relative for 
shorn the purchase was intended Qotablinh an independent household on 
that farm. 

Such, In brief, were the main characteristics of Mennonitc 
ownership and Inheritance of land until the Land Reforms of 1871 dio~ 
cussed In o subsequent ohapter. , -u*..- .. 


86. It must, of course, be borne in mind that the purchaser bought 

only the right to the use of the land, not the title to it, since 
the latter was vested in tho villego commune. 










CHAPTER VI 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


The functions of local government in the Mennonite ooloniee 

rore at first performed by a so-called director, appointed by the 

oentral government. In administrative affairs the director often 

galled upon the assistance of the two delegates, HBppner and Bartsoh, 

1 

and for purposes of settling disputes upon the Mennonite bishops. 

This unsatisfactory arrangement lasted until the introduction of local 

E 

self-government by the "Instruction” of May 16, 1801. The organs of 

( 

government as provided by this law for each colony and colonists* 
district were the village assembly and its executive, called the vil¬ 
lage office, and the district assembly and its executive body, called 

8 

the district office. We shall consider first the village organs of 
government. 

For purposes of looal administration every colony formed a 

vj 

unit of government, consisting of the village assembly ( mlrskoi Bkhod ), 
oomposed of one representative from each farm, and the village office, 
eomposcd of a Schulz (mayor), two Belsltzer (assistants) and a clerk. 
The Sohulz and the Belsltzer were elected by majority vote of the 


1. Epp, C hortitser Mennoniten, p,114. 

£. P.S.Z., XXVI, No. 19,873. Of. also Ibid ., No. 20,841. 

8. Those local government institutions were the same in all New 
Russian colonies. 



till&gG assembly for a period of two years. Only landowner* were 
•llglble to these offices. In order that not all officials of the 
Tillage office changed at the Bame time, one of the first BelBltzer 
was elected only for a one year term. The cleric was a hired official. 

The functions of constable were performed by several deslatskl elected 
for the period of one month, one for every ten farmers in the colony. 

The oompetenoe of these two village governmental agencies was a rather 
curious combination of autooracy and autonomy, as will appear from 
the following brief description. 

The village office, under the chairmanship of the Sohuls g, 

■et at least once a week, or as frequently as wae necessary. It kept 
rsoords of the orders end instructions of the government, of its own 
deoisions and orders, of all revenues and expenses, of the disputes 
between the colonists and how they were composed. None of its deoisions, 
howevor, was binding without the ratification of the village assembly. 

The Sohuls was the pivotal figure in this scheme of local 
government. He represented the colony at the meeting of the district 
assembly and before higher government officials. He was responsible 
for the maintenance of peace end order, the prompt payment of taxes, 
the proper maintenance of roads and bridges, and for the general welfare 
of the colony. With his two assistants he formed the court of first 
instance in civil casee and minor offenses. It was his duty to 
settle disputes and quarrels between colonists by persuasion, if 
possible| if that failed, he could impose a sentence to public work, 
or* in oases of repeated offenses, to the payment of a fine of twenty- 
five kopeks. It was his duty to prevent written transactions of what- 




foefe* nn * ure between individual colonists, to see to it that the colon- 
iitf kept their houses, hams and other buildings clean and in good 
y0 pair. In case of failure to comply with his regulations in thiB 
ygspeot he could levy a fine of twenty kopeks and order the offenders 
to clean and repair their buildings under the supervision of a desiatski , 
fke Schulz was also responsible for seeing to it that the ohimneys were 
kept clean and that no one walked at night with a burning candle or 
lighted pipe through house and farm yard. Violation of this order 
was punishable by a fine of five kopeks. He could also prohibit the 
•«le of liquor to colonists who were addicted to drunkeneBS, lasineas 
and dissipation. He was ordered to eliminate all indulgence in 
luxury by the colonists and to prevent the squandering of property* 

People guilty of these offenses he oould sentence to hard labor. 

Luxury was defined for him as the spending of too muoh money in the 
household and the frequent entertainment of visitors* Squandering 
lnoluded card playing for stakes, excessive drinking and selling of 
horeee and cattle to buy drink. 

Besides these powers the So hula also enjoyed a farreaching 
authority over agriculture, commerce and industry in the colony. He 
ibb asked to introduce in hiB colony the three-field system of agri¬ 
culture and to experiment with other systems of farming, tell the 
colonists when to plow, sow and reap, and to urge them to plant trees. 

HIb assistants in this reapeot, the desiatski , were to see to it that 
•very farmer began the day's work at Bunrlsej that in winter he took 
proper Care of his cattle, repaired buildings and prepared seed-grains, 
that the women folk kept the houses dean and devoted the proper 









amount of time to spinning and wearing. 

Another duty of the 8chu.lt was to see to it that on Sundays 
and holidays every colonist wont to church, listened diligently to the 
sord of God, and, if worthy, partook of the holy oommunion. Anyone 
who had an insufficient reason for failure to attend church was to he 
reprimanded. In case of a second offense he was to he fined ten 
kopeks| while for more than three absences from church servises during 
a year the offender was to pay a double fine and do a day's work on 
some community project, 

Suoh were the most important duties and rights of the Sohuli 
as provided for by the "Instructions" of 1800 and 1801. It will 
thus be seen that he was a potential diotator, having the right to 
interfere in every sphere of the colonists' activity and private life. 

This occasionally led to grave abuses of their powere by the Sohuls 

4 

and the Ober-Schuls , the head of a colonists' district. Sue to the 
fact, however, that both these officials were in tho end responsible to 
the village and district assemblies respectively and that both assem- 
biles were endowed with wide powers of loeal autonomy whioh they 
gradually learned to use very effectively, the Sohuls and the Ober- 
Schuls were eventually reduoed to fairly docile toolB of the assemblies. 
The main agency, therefore, for the regulation of the political, social 

4 * Of. infra , pp.185-194 Also Johannes Breudel» Aua den deutschen 
Kolonlen in KutBOhurganer Gebiet . Qesohlchtliohea und Yolkskund- 
liohes . (Stuttgart, 1930), pp,£l-27. 






And economic life of tho individual communities were the village 
assemblies. To thoir competence bolongedt the election of the village 
And distriot officials, the levying of taxes and the making of die- 
feorsemonto, the distribution of eurplue land, the determination of 
A system of rotation of orops, the soleotlon of preachers, school 
teachers, fire-overseers, and the appointment of municipal herders, the 
Baking of fire insurance and fire prevention rules, the regulation of 
natters of inheritance, the care of the aged, siok and orphaned, the 
passing of health regulations, the construction of roads and their 
naintenanoe, the purchase of stallions and bulls for the community 
herds, the dismissal of colonists who wished to take up other profes¬ 
sions, and finally the expulsion of oolonists for immoral oonduot. 

The voting was viva voce and all village elections had to be ratified 
by the Quardianfe*Committee. The Sohalt , who presided at the village 
assembly could call ite meeting whenever he deemed it necessary. 

The number of colonies comprising a distriot varied. Where- 
ever possible the distriot included colonies of the same racial and 
denominational composition. If a colony were too remote to be conven¬ 
iently included in a colonists' district, its village assembly and 
office exeroised the powers of the distriot assembly and district 
of floe when occasion demanded. 

The district assembly consisted of one or more representatives 
from each of the colonies. The Sohuls or one of the Belsltzer was 
always one of the delegates to a district assembly. The oompetenoe 
of this body was muoh the same as that of the village assembly, except 
that it applied to * larger area. Its decisions were binding upon eaoh 







of the component colonies. 

The district offloe consisted of an O bor-Sohule or district 
head ( okruehnol goloya ), several assistants or BeiBitser , and a 
clerical staff. The Obor-Sohuls , who roooired an annual salary of 
twenty rubles, and his assistants, who reoelvod fifteen rubles a year, 
were elected by the colonies for three and two year periods respect¬ 
ively. It was the duty of the Ober-Schuls to call a meeting of the 
district assembly whenever necessary, to preside over it as well as 
ever the district office, and to represent the distract before higher 

government officials. He was responsible for the maintenance of peace 

# 

and order and exercised the polioe power in the district. He could 
impose sentences, such as fine, incarceration, or public labor, but 
only with the oonsent of the Schuls of the colony to which the guilty 
person belonged. With the oonsent of the Guardian?®' Committee he 
Could even inflict corporal punishment. He supervised the aotivity 
of the Schultes , and in general conducted the affairs of the distriot 
much as the latter did in their oolonies. He was accountable for all 
his acts to the distriot assembly. With his assistants he formed the 
court of second instance in civil cases. 

Such wore ths organs of self-government introduced in all 
foreign oolonies by the Instructions of Paul I. and Alexander I. The 
large degree of looal autonomy thereby given to the ooloniBts they 
were able to enjoy without much interference from the provincial and 
oentral authorities, until the period of the reforms in the sixties and 
the seventies* For a considerable length of time, therefore, the 





colonists ware at liberty to adopt and develop such educational, eoon- 
oeio end welfare institutions aB best suited their own need. None of 
the colonists availed themselves of this opportunity to euoh an extent 
•e did the Mennonitos, whoso school Bystem, welfare institutions, 
banking and fire insurance organisations will be discussed in a later, 
chapter. 

It is interesting to note that Russian Nationalist writers, 
particularly during the height of the Russification policy under 
Alexander III., in commenting upon the remarkable economic and oultural 
development of the Mennonites and the German colonists in New Russia, 
have always ascribed that success almost exclusively to the amount of 
land owned by the oolonists and the government's rules and regimentation 
as embodied in the powers of the Sohuls and Ober-Schuls . Thus they 
completely ignored the tremendous importance of the institutions of 
self-government and the colonists' own qualifications as good husband¬ 
men. Outstanding among these nationalist writers, and one who exerted 
a tremendous influence in the press oampaign against these oolonists 
during the late eighties and early nineties, was a certain A.A.Velitsym, 

who wrote numerous articles against the oolonists in the Russkii 

6 

Tsstnlk during 1689, 1890 and 1893. Ee describes the orders of the 

These artioles were published in book form in 1893 under the 
title Nemtsy v Roaail (St. Petersburg, 1893). 









government telling the oolonists when to plow, so* and reap, to go 

to church on Sundays and holidays, to take their caps off when they 

6 

appeared before the Schulz , and a host of other regulations, as 
'hating been Inspired by the greatest humanitarian feelings" and "by 
•hlch the government lavished all its love, all its cares and efforts 


tpoa those politically untrustworthy foreigners". Again he saysi 




... that cleanliness and order, those green groves which so 
delight the eyes of the tourist in South Russia, were not 
achieved at once by the colonists, h'or are they by any 
means proof 6f their culture or evidence of their moral super¬ 
iority over the ignorant Russian people.... On the contrary, 
all these attributes, apparently, were far from being native 
to the first emigrants from Germany. In many instances they 
were literally ’beaten out* of their Teutonic nature.... " 


:• ' r, >' . 4 ' 

Audi 

... When ono considers on the one hand such a deep concern 
, . v\ v for the colonists* agriculture, welfare and morullty, and on 
the other hand tho severe measures by whioh they were made 
, to observe these instructions, there is notning astonishing 
in the fact that people who passed through such a school and 
. ■ such an economic training should in the end turn out good 

farmers.... 0 


Velltsyn probably did not know that all the regimentation 
and regulation to whioh he refers was almost word for word based upon 
a measure previously applied to the State peasants. If his explan¬ 
ation of the colonists' economlo and cultural development was sound, 
why then did the State peasants remain economically and culturally so 
backward in comparison with the colonists? Why did the Hennonites 



6. Ibid., pp.164-169. 

?. Ibid., p.lOS. 

I. Ibid., p.160. 
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*nd the Gorman colonists In New Russia not only outdistance all other 

colonists in that region, but alBO all German ooloniBts elsewhereT 

Thera exists also among Russian and German writers.a great 

dtsl of ignorance and misconception as regards the privileges, rights 

and duties of the colonists because of the oommon conception that the 

colonists legally formed a Beparate Claes* This, howevor, waa not 

trus* The fact that they settled on lands of the State put them 

aotoally, though not necessarily legally, in the class of State peas- 
9 

ants* But this legal classification was accomplished by subsequent 

legislation, and the Claes Code, issued under Nicolas I*, states 

expressly that "to the category of State peasants belong also the 

colonists invited from aboard at different times and settled on land 

10 ~ 

given them by the State"* We have seen also that the organs of local 
self-government, as Introduced in the various ooloniea during the 
reigns of Paul 1. and Alexander 1*, were modeled upon those of the 
State peasants, although the village and distriot assemblies in the 
Colonies enjoyed greater powers* 

As in the case of the Russian State peasant the colonist's 
right to ownership of land did not oonsist in the right to own the 


9 * The Russian Class Code divided all Russians, as distinguished 

from tho foreigners and aborigines (in orods y) in the country, into 
four olaseesj nobility, clergy, townei" people and country people. 
The last group in turn was divided into 1. free country people, 
consisting of (a) the State peasants living on land of the State 
1 and (b) people living on their own land or on land belonging to. 
another private pereonj 11* obligated ( obiazannve ) peasants) and 
III* serfs. Svod Zakonov, IX (1867 ed* j", arts.i and 2. 

Ibid., art.387. 


10 . 


land itself, but only In tho porpotual enjoyment end use of a certain 

allottod portion, which ho could not noil, divide, present, or nort- 

11 

gtg$ without tho conBnnt of the government. Both State peasant and 

colonist wore considerably rcetricted In the froedora of movement, Thu* 

if a oolontet wished to sell the producte of hla fbrm or trade in a 

neighboring town ho had to got the consent of the district authorities 

to leave hlo own village. If hie business required hie absence from 

hose, though in the same provlnoo, for a whole year, then ho had to 

poy o year's taxeo in advance and got a passport from the Guardians! 

Ooiaoltteej but if such buslnees carried him into another province, ho 

had to get a permission from the Ministry of State Domain. Hot until 

1646 were the Hce Russian colonists permitted to do business or seek 

IE 

work beyond tho confines of How Russia. As in the onao of the Russian 
Btato peasant tho colonist could give up his status of farmer only 
with ths consent of the villago community. And such consent was 
granted only in case tho colonist wishing to give up his status pro¬ 
vided some one else to take over his farm and if he had definitely 
•elected another profession. The members of a colonists village 
community wore also Jointly responsible for the payment of the loans 
whloh the government hod extended to theft, as well as for the regular 
payment of taxes to the state. 


11. ThlB restriction. It will be recalled, did not Apply to the land 
purchased by the OoloniBt himself. 

It. 8 F.8,7,, XXI, HO. £0,686. 
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CHAPTER TII 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT DURING THE FIRST 
HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Th© isolated location of the Mennonite colonies made orop 

culture at first unprofitable. The olimatio conditions too were on 

the whole not oonduoive to the produotion of grain. These drawbacks, 

however, vere counterbalanced by the excellent facilities vhich the 

dr/ eteppes provided for stock farming, particularly the breeding of 

rtieep* Accordingly the government, while insisting that eeoh of the 

oolonists plant at least several desiatins with grain, oioouraged them 

to oenter their efforts as much as possible upon the rearing of fine- 

1 

fleeced sheep, especially merinos. 


1, Along vith its attempts at colonisins New Russia, the governnent, 
in order to promote the economic development of this new region, 

• granted vast tracts of lund to a number of foreign sheep-breeders 
on condition that they introduce merinos into New Russia. Among 
them the following breeders vere especially successful! the Frenoh- 
men, Rouvier and Vassal, the SvIbb, do Rochemont and Revelio, the 
Oermane, Mflller and Sohollomberg, and the Hollander, Pau. These 
men brought tons of thousands of fino-fleeoed sheep, chiefly from 
Spain and Saxony, to New Russia. Their success soon induoed many 
Russian landowners to take up merino-breeding, so that by 1808 
tho number of this breed of sheep in Fev Russia had risen to 
800,000. Cf. SkalkovBky, Khronologioheskoe oboerenle istorii 
Kovoroesilskago krais, II, 76, 84-86, 152-133, 161-162, 176 and 
'gill* kinisterstvo Gosudarstvennykh Imushohostv, IstorlcheBkoo 
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Through the efforts of Gontenius the Khortitsa settlement 

yeoeived from the government thirty merinos to establish a community 

flook to serve bb a means for the improvement of the colonists' flooks. 

It gracing land for the community flook the settlement Bet aside 3,040 

gsilatins of its reserve land . Through natural inoreaBe of this 

Initial number of merinos and by subsequent purchases the Khortitsa 

3 

eomunal flock in 1819 had grown to 1,000 merinos. The Moloohnaia 

isttlemont, too, received a certain number of fine-fleeced sheep and 

4 

also set aside a large area for grazing purposes. Unfortunately the 
••vers winter of 1812-1813 cheoked the fine progress which the colon¬ 
ists had made along the line of sheep-breeding. The total losses for 
ths provinces of Kherson, Tavrida and Ekaterinoslav were enormous, 
amounting to 942,635 sheep, 226,210 horses and 104,469 head of horned 


obozrenle piatideslatlletnel deiatelnosti Mlnlsteratva Gosudar- 
stvennykh Imushchostv , 1837-1887 (St. Petersburg, 1888), p.22.- 
Oeorge Pavlovsky, Agricultural Russia on the eve of the Revolut- 
lofl (London, 1930), p.312. 

In 1828 the government gave the Duke of Anhalt Koethen an 
area of ovor 49,000 deslatins in Tavrida for purposes of merino- 
breeding. 2 r.S_.£., III, No. 1,841. The enterprise, after a few 
temporary successes, failed and in 1856 the enormous estate was 
sold to a German colonist by the name of Fein, the founder of the 
fanous preserve of wild animals at Aston la Nova , Tavrida. Soldesar 
V. Falz-Fein, Astonia Nova . Das Tierparadles (Neudamm, 1930), pp. 
1-8 and 35-38. 

2 . Epp, Chortltzer Mennoniten , p.132. 

3. Friosen, OeBchlchte der llennonlten , p.150. 

4 . Upon the recommendation of Duke Richelieu, then governor-general 
of New Russia, the government in 1808 bought from one of the large 
sheep-breeders, lliiller, 4,000 merinos for distribution among the 
villages and colonies of this region in order to encourage merino- 
breeding. Skalkovsky, op. pit ., II, 133, 





/ 
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5 

The losses of the colonists were not repaired until after 

1820 when the Guardian*' Committee charged Johann Cornies, of whom we 

•tell hear a great deal more later, with the task of restocking with 

asrinos not only the -flooks of the Mennonites hut also of the other 

ooloniats in Tavrida. Toward this end Cornies went to Tsarekoe Selo 

in 1825 and bought a number of sheep from the Tsar's own flooks. Two 

ytara later he went to Saxony on a similar mission, returning with a 

6 

, large number of the finest rams. The average number of fine-fleeced 
•teep on a Mennonite farm at this time varied between 125 and 150. 

But many of the Mennonites who had bought land in addition to their 
original allotments or rented large tracts of land from the settlement's 
raaervs or from the neighboring Nogais counted theirs by the thous- 

T~ 

ends. The wool found a ready market in the mills of Ekaterlnoslav and 
the wool markets of Romny and Poltava. 

The following tabulation gives an indication of the oourse of 
•teep-breeding in the Khortitsa and Molochnaia settlements during the 


6. Ibid ., pp.227-228. 

6. Gavel, "Lebensgesohichte des Johann Cornies," Per Bote , October 
2, 1929. D.R.Epp, Johann Cornies (Ekaterinoslav-Berdiansk, 1909), 
pp.32 and 49-62. Cf. also Daniel Schlatter, Bruchstticke aus 
olnlgon Reieen nach dem ettdllchen Russland , in den Jahren 1822 bis 
1628 Cst. Gallen in der Schweiz, 1830), p.361. 

T* Among these were Cornies, Martens, Janzen, Wiens and Schrttder who 
were particularly well known for their excellent flocks. More 
successful than any Mennonite sheep-breeder was the German colon¬ 
ist, Fein, who in 1837 owned 100,000 sheep. 
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priod under consideration! 



Number 

of sheep 

Tear 

Khortitsa 

' Moloohnaia 


1015 

6,921 

• 

7 

1819 

11,774 


7 

1834 

7 


98,892 

1836 

7 


. 107,896 

1841 

66,096 


104,876 

1843 

47,241 


97,908 

1866 

44,306 


71,340 



We see from this table that sheep-rearing in both settle- 


amts reached itB highest point between 1856 and 1841 and then began , 


It The sources arei for 1813, 1819, 1834 and 1843 Ehrt, Mennon- 
itentum in Russland , p.44j for 1836, P.J.Neufeld, Materialy po 
'*'•. iBtoril ’Krasnoi n9mki* na £. ATolochnol _r XIX veke (Molocha'nsk, 
1927), p.5j for 1841, Klaus, NaBhi kolonii , app, VII j for 1856, 
Philipp Wiebe, "U0ber den Zustand der MolotBchna Mennoniten 
Ooionie im Jahre 186B," M ennonitische Blotter , Ho. 4 (July, 1866) 
pp.61-62 and J, Martens, "Statistieche Mittheilungen iiber die 
Mennoniten-Gemeinden im stidlichen Russland," Ibid., No.3 (May, 
1867), pp.30-34, 

An old map of the Molochnaia eettlement, entitled "Plan der 
deutsohen Kolonion an der Molotschna in Stld-Russland . AuBzug 
aua der Statistlk dieser Kolonien im Jahre" 1836 (hereafter cited 
as Plan dar Kolonien ), gives the figure 144,822 merinoa for that 
settlement in 1836, a figure, which probably includes the flocks 
of the largo Bheep-breeders, such as Oornies, MartenB and others. 
According to Xavier Hommaire de Hell, Travels in the Steppes 
of the Caspian Sea , the Crimea , and the Cauoasua (London, 1847),” 
p.80 there were 412,274 merinos In""the MeYoohnaia settlement in 
1837, whioh obviously is an exaggerated figure. 


t 


\ 
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gradually to decline. The decrease in the number of merino sheep at 

this time was common to all New Russia and was due to an increased 

competition of fine wool from overseas, particularly Australia, in 

10 

tbs European wool market, and the consequent fall in wool prices. 

Another reason for this decline was the increase of wheat production, 

eauaed by the growing demand for that commodity in a number of newly 

founded towns and portB in New Russia and also increased demands for 
11 

wheat from abroad. Whereas in 1836 there were in the Moloohnaia 
settlement an average of 125.6 sheep per farm, by 1841 that number had 
fallen to 101.5. Simultaneously the breeding of horses and oattle 
Increased, the number rising from 6.2 and 7.9 per farm respectively 


9. Ehrt, op. clt ., p.45 uses this decline as the main argument of 
his contention that the Agricultural Union (see pp.141-146 infra ) 
under Corniee' chairmanship played a much less important role in 
stock-breeding than is usually ascribed to it. The fallacy of 
his contention is evident from the fact that it was CornieB who 

• introduced the new methods of farming whioh hastened so much the 
deoline of this branch of stock farming. 

10. In Russia as a whole, however, merino breeding held ite own fairly 
well against this competition until the eighties, as is Bhown 

' *y the fact that the number of merinoB increased from 8,000,000 
in 1866 to 12,300,000 in 1881. Thereafter it declined rapidly. 

In 1896 the number had fallen to 6,300,000, in 1906 to 4,600,000 
and in 1910 to 2,200,000. Pavlovsky, Agricultural Russia, pp. 
312-313. 

11. Wheat exports from the ports of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov 
increased from 10,001,861 chetverts in the decade 1824-1834 to 
14,644,481 chetverts for the period of 1834-1844. Trudy Imparator- 
skago Yolnago Ekonomlchoskago Obshchestva , I (1846), 7-8. 

This shift of greater emphasis from sheep-breeding to grain 
production is reflectod in the incomes of the two Mennonite settle¬ 
ments. Thus in 1841 the income of the Molochnaia settlement was 
66,666 rubles from the sale of livestock and wool and 106,881 
rubles from the sale of grain end other products. In 1862 the 
respective figures were 44,519 and £86,593 rubles. The figures 
fer Khortitsa were 56,206 and 21,767 rubles in 1841 and 27,970 and 
75,744 rubles in 1852. 


12 


1896 to 8.4 and 10.1 in 1841. 

The decline of merino-breeding In New Russia was temporarily 

felted by the oivil war In the United States. The price of wool 

rtM sharply when the exports of ootton ceased from that oountry. 

fhls gate a new Impetus to sheep-breeding in New Russia where the number 

13 

#f oerino sheep increased from 4,417,000 in 1856 to 7,186,000 in 1866. 
fhe resumption of ootton exports after the oe S satlon of hostilities in 
Inerioa immediately oheoked the further expansion of sheep»brceding 

in lew Russia. *. *■ x r '. v •: *•;, 

Breeding of Horned Cattle 

A success similar to that of pure-bred sheep, but of far 

greater value in the long run to the oolonists and New Russia, was 

aohlcved by the Mennonites in another branch of lira-stock husbandry, 

namely the breeding of horned oat tie. 

The second group of immigrants which arrived in Khortitsa 

between 1793-1796 brought a considerable number of East Frisian cattle 
14 

from t/ost Prussia. The Molochnaia settlers brought an even larger 
number of the same breed to New Russia. Due to the long Journey from 

i 

Prussia and the leBS favorable climatic and maintenance conditions in 
the new oountry many animals of this flno and delicate stock were lost 

12. Neufold, iop. pit ., p.B. 

18. Zapiski Imperatorekago Obshohestva Selekago Khoslaistva Iuehnol 
Bossll , 1011871), p.691. 

14, Of. p.79 supra. 




1 or had greatly deteriorated during the first years of the settlement. 
Particularly devastating were the various cattle diseases spread by 
the teamsters (ohumaki) who transported salt and other goods from the 
Crimea into the interior provinces while erasing their oxen on the 
' colonists’ land on thoir Journeys to and from the Crimea, ilany colon¬ 
ies lost their entire stock of horned cattle during the ravages of 
J these diseases. To prevent their frequent repetition the government 
finally established for the chumakl a definite route, the ’'Chuaaki 
Boad", about a verst wide and on which alone they were permitted to 
-■ grass their oxen. 

Luckily the newcomers who continued to arrive from West 

1 Prussia throughout the first forty years of the nineteenth century 

brought a constant supply of fresh cattle to replenish tho depleted 

herds* Luring the same period under the leadership of Cornies the 

Mennonites adopted a scientific process of crossing their oattle with 

loeal breeds in order to hasten the process of acclimatisation, at 

the same time improving the etook through the infusion of new blood. 

The crossing was made with carefully selected specimens of Ukrainian 

IB 

grey oattle and of Kalmuk cattle* The stock of the former breed was 
obtained largely from the neighboring Russian sectarians, Lukhobors 
and Molokansi that of tho latter from the Hogaia. The Ukrainian grey 
oattle, whioh are used a great deal as work animals, produce very lit- 


15* A good brief study of the Ukrainian grey cattle is to be found 
In Johann Brsosniowsky, Eln Beltrag sum Studium der Bindersuoht 
' In der Ukraine (Giessen,1930T» 





lit silk, which, however, is exceptionally rich in butter fat (4.6$ 
to 7$)• Th« Kalmuk oattie are primarily a meat stock. It it inter¬ 
esting to note that for purposes of systematic in-breeding the colonists 
usd only oows, never bulls, of the Ukrainian and Kalmuk breeds. The 
lolls were always pure-bred, or as nearly as possible, pure-bred 
last-Frislans. This crossing prooess continued until the middle of the 
eintury, and its product is variously known as Uolochnaia, Bed Dutch, 
Colonists' oattle, or more often as German Red cattle. The new breed 

vai very little inferior to the East Frisian oattle except that it was 
16 

sot quite as tame. The average milk production is upward of 2,200 

17 

liters, by a fat-content of 3.6 to 4$ • Alongside with this crossing 
process the Itonnonites continued the breeding of pure East Frisians. 

This etook suffered somewhat in appearanoe on aocount of the less favor¬ 
able conditions of ollmate and maintenance. 

The following table, again very incomplete, but sufficient 
to indioats the quantitative development of this branch of stock farming 


16. Heufeld. Op Pit ., 1 pp. 6-7. 

17. Brsosnlowsky, op. olt., pp. B4-BB. 
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flaring the first half of the nineteenth century j 
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— «— « .. ■ ■ ■ — » — m~-J 

Humber of horned oat tie 


Tsar 

Khortitsa 

Moloohnaia 

1813 

4,440 

",V 7 

1819 

6,090 

7 

1833 • 

.• • v: 7 •>. , 

9,032 

1634 

7 

6,611 

1836 • 

? 

7,719 

1841 

6,216 

10,431 

1843 

6,670 

6,660 (only milch cows) 

1665 

7,766 

1£,715 (of these 6,540 were 


milch cows) 


The table shows a slow, hut steady progress of this branch 

of livestock breeding. The sharp decline in numbers from 1833 to 

1834 was due to the draught of 1833 whioh resulted in a total orop 
£0 

failure. 


Professor A.A.Brauner, a veil known authority on stock 

breeding in the Ukraine, summarises the achievements of the Mennon- 

ltes in this branch of husbandry in the following wordsi 

In this manner the Idennonites carried out a tremendous 
achievement. Hot only did they introduce the East Frisian 
Cow as a dairy animal into the whole of Hew Russia, but also 


19. The sources aret for 1813,1833,1834 and 1843, Ehrt, op. pit ., 
p,46| for 1819, Friesen, Oesohlchte der Mennoniten , p,15l]TTor 
1836 and 1841, Neufeld, op * oit ., p.fc’i'Yor’ 1855, Kartens, loo , 
oit., p.33. 

£0, Neufeld, op. oit ., pp.13-14. Of. also Isaak, Molotsohnaer Menno- 
nlten, pp.19-20. 



preserved ltB oharactoriBtic qualities under the most unfavor¬ 
able conditions of the steppe. To acclimatise tho East 
Frisian cow they proceeded along two different pathsi first, 
the breeding of the pure East Frisian stock and steadily 
accustoming it to the conditions of the steppe; secondly— 
and this is a far more original and interesting mothod— 

. , ' t during several deoudee they constantly crossed the Grey 
‘ t , steppe oattle with East Frisian bullB. In this way, of 
ooarse, they obtained at first half-breeds, then three- 
quarters, then seven-eights, and eo on, until the Grey 
Oattle was completely absorbed. Thanks to this method the 
, number of their cattle not only increased, but also became ' 

• better adopted to the climate of the steppe. The result of 
this intelligent systematic effort of several generations is 
the German Red dairy cow.... 

Dairy products in the form of butter and cheese were bought 

up in the colonies by merchants from Ber&ianek, Sevastopol, Evpatoria, 

Kerch, Taganrog and Ekaterinoslav. A number of Mennonites also 

engaged in this trade and thereby laid the foundation for their 
22 

future wealth. 

The following table gives a picture of the trade in batter 

and Cheese in the Koloohnaia settlement during the latter part of 

23 

the period under consideration! 


Hotel The amounts are given In round sums end the prices 
are figured in paper rubles, with the exception of 1648 and 



SI. Bessarabskoe Selakoe Khoalalatvo , No. 11,1918, quoted in Heufeld, 
op . oit ., p.20. 

22. Frieaen, Gesohiohte der Kennoniten , pp.153 and 696. 

23. The figures are taken from a table in Heufeld, ££» oit ., p.18 
and Klaus, Hash! kolonil, p,163. 
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1851, for which years they are valued in Bilver ruble*. 

\ 


■ 


Butter 

• 

Oheese 

, i 

Tear 

Puds 

Price 

Amount 

Puds 

Price 

Amount 


sold 

per pud 

realized 

sold 

per pud 

realised 


1 


1636 

3,593 

7.6 

27,206 

314 

6.8 

2,152 , . , 

:1B40 

6,732 

12.4 

71,236 

202 

11.0 

2,223 

1841 

6,796 

10.0 

68,306 

342 

9.8 

3,369 

1642 

7,926 

8.8 

70,663 

280 

9.6 

2,715 

1843 

10,338 

8.4 

87,378 , 

526 

8.1 

4,297 ■ . .. 

1844 

10,681 

8.0 

81,006 

406 

8.1 

3,323 

1845 

8,477 

8.6 

73,619 

512 

8.8 

4,513 

1846 

8,674 

10.3 

88,726 

382 

- 9.3 

3,467 

1847 

8,526 

9.6 

82,093 

376 

10.0 

3,756 

1848 

4,717 

3.0 

14,567 

133 

3.3 

439 

1861 

• 8,046 

7 

23,181(24) 

7 

7 

7 


Had it not been for the relatively great diBtanoe of the 
market for those products the trade in them would have reaohed much 
larger proportion*. 

The sale of cattle during this period wa* aleo a fairly 
important item in the export trade of the Koloohnala settlement 
a* i* shown by the figure* for the years indicated in the following 


M. These figures Include the amount of cheese sold and the *tun 
realized for it. 

For Khortitsa we have unfortunately only the figures for 
1866 when 2,887 puds of butter and fifty-one puds of oheese 
Here sold there, liartene, loo, cit., p.34. 




Tear 


Humber of head cold 


Amount realised 
(in rubles) 


1636 

251 


12,450 

1644 

644 


19,203 

1845 

1,429 


46,613 

1846 

840 ! 

•. • • I 

9,972 

1847 

825 


10,160 

1848 

997 


7 

1851 

666 


7 


As stated above these figures represent only the sales of 
eattls to outsiders. Bearing in mind the scarcity of population in 
this region during the period under consideration——the settlement of 
native Russians in considerable numbers in Nee Russia took place only 
after I860—, these figures ere not as modest as they appear at first 
light. 

Horse Breeding 

During the first half of the nineteenth oentury when grass" 

lands vere plentiful the Idennonites also bred horses with great 
26 

success. But this branch of stook farming was never developed to 


86. The figures are taken from the sources cited in footnote £3. 

86. F.Dombrovsky, "Zamotki o Konnosavodstve v Tavricheskoi guber- 
nii", Trudy Imperatorekago Volnago Ekonomicheskago Obshoheetva, 
III (1864), 172. Hereafter cited as T.I.V.E.O. 




th* extent of sheep-breeding. Its primary purpose from the beginning 
of the settlements was to furnish the needs of the oolonlste, except in 
thi case of a number of large landowners who bred horses on an extensive 
aoals for export. 

As in the o&se of the East Frisian oat tie, the horses whioh 
the emigrants brought from West Prussia, supposedly of a fairly pure 
Patch breed originally brought by them from the Low Countries, degen¬ 
erated during the first few decades in Russia for the same reasons as 

27 

did the dairy cattle. Many horses had also been stolen^ from the colon¬ 
ists by the lawless elements whioh infested the countryside near 
Khortitsa and by the nomadic Kogais in Tavrlda. Those losses had been 
replenished at first from inferior native breeds. Efforts at improving 
these horses by the infusion of better blood were made in the thirties 
and continued throughout the nineteenth century* In distinction from 
the ln-breeding process with horned cattle, the colonists in this oaee 
did not resort to importations from abroad of pedigreed animals, but 
used good Russian breeds. Another significant difference in this 

instance ie the fact that the emphasis was now plaoed almost exclusively 

SB 

upon the introduction of new blood through stallions of local breeds. 

It will be recalled that in the case of horned cattle no bulls of native 


£7. N.K.Kalageorgi and V.M.Borisov, Ekskurala na reku Molochnulu 
(St. Peteroburg, 1878), p.102. 

£8* For a disouBsion of the different breeds of horseB in Russia see 
Pavlovsky, Agricultural Russia on the eve of the Revolution , pp. 
301-303 and V.P,3emenov-Tian-Shansky, ed., Roasla . Polnoe 

f eograflcheskoe opisanle nashego otechestva . Vol. XIV, Novorossia 
Kryta (St. Petersburg, iS'lojY pp. 329-334. 
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fcrMd* were nsed. As far as is known the crossing process was carried 
oat in the main with stallions obtained in the territory of the Lon 
Cossacks and in the provinces of Tambov and Voronezh. Sinoe the middle 
of the fifties stallions were also obtained from the government studs. 

The product which the Mennoni'tes obtained through this crossing pro- 

. . . / 

ooei was a combination of a splendid type of farm and carriage horse. 

It was strongly built, of medium height and usually black or roan in 
oolor. 

• • • ... * i . * • : * 

As to the number of horses in the Khortitsa and Moloohnaia 

settlements during the period under consideration we have only figures 

29 • 

for the following few years i 


i 

• .■ • ■ ■ . ■ 

Number 

of horses 


Tear 


Khortitsa 

Moloohnaia 

: .! ■ : 

’ ’• 1819 

1836 
1841 
1856 

. . • * L< .• ; 

" 2,582 ‘ 

t 

! 5,769 
5,768 

7 ■ 

6,693 

8,688 

12,551 








29. The tabulation is based upon the following sourcest for 1819, 
Friesen, 0 £. oit ., p.lBlg for 1836, Neufeld, op. olt ., p.6| for 
1841, Klaus, Kashi kolonli , app. VIIj for 1866, Martens, loo . oit «, 
P.34. 




However few these figures, they nevertheless suffice to 


Indicate the trend toward arable farming with its increased demand 
for draft power. Whereas in 1836 the number of horses per farm in 
the Holoohnaia settlement amounted to 6.2, by 1841 it had increased to 
1,4 and by 1865 to 10.6 per farm. ■■ ; 

•> Agriculture 

tJp to the forties agriculture in both settlements played a 

deoidedly secondary role. As a rule a farmer cultivated not more than 

five to ten desiatins, and these were usually the fields most distant 

from the colony. The land in the immediate neighborhood was generally 

used for grazing purposes only. The cereals grown were wheat, rye and 

barley. Beginning with the late thirties, however, arable farming 

began slowly, but steadily to encroach upon stock farming. The reasons 

for this were mentioned when we discussed the decline of sheep-breeding. 

More will be said about agriculture in connection with the activity of 

30 

the Agricultural Union under the chairmanship of Corniee, 

The Development of Trades 

llost trades had been well represented among the Mennonite 
immigrants, particularly among those who settled at Khortitsa. There 

30, Infra, pp.141-146. - - ? • > 
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ftr e blacksmiths, eartwrighte, carpenters, cabinet makers, tanners, 
ksrnesB and saddle makers, tailor b, cobblers, watchmakers, spinners, 
vesTers, millers, and even brewers. During the first three or four 
decided these artisans wore employed chiefly in supplying the wants 
of the settlements. Toward the middle of the nineteenth oentury, how¬ 
ler, there oame an increasing demand from outsiders for these goods, 
above all for farm implements and wagons. The Mennonite wagon in 
particular had been tremendously improved over ite Prussian prototype 
daring the twenties and thirties and enjoyed an excellent reputation, 
sot only in Now Russia, but as far north as Moscow. During the forties 
there were Improvements in the plow. In 1845 Dirk Dyok reoeived a 

I 

aedal from the Tsar for the invention of a special plow to prepare the 

31 

toil for tree planting. About the eame time Bernhard Warkentin of 

' ' / 

Altona invented a plow with four shares, designed particularly for 

working the black fhll-ow. Bis plow, bb improved by I.Dirksen of Licht- 

•nau, is known under the name of bukker. About this time too l.Frleeen 

32 

Of Orloff invented a winnowing machine. All three men reooived 

medals for their inventions from the Moscow Imperial Eoonomio Society 

In 1846, Two other implements, the origin of whloh dates back toward 

ths middle of the century, were a weeder and a potato planter, the 

33 

latter invented by a certain Jakob Klassen of Orloff, 


SI. Staoh, op . oit ., p.162. 

32. Ibid ., p.172. 

53* A description and illustration of it may be found in T.X.V.E.O., 
II (1863), pp. 183-184. 
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The chief items In the' industrial output of the Molochnsia 

34 

and Khortitsa settlements in 1852 werei '' 


Kamo of article 

Molochnaia 

Khortitsa 

. • Wagons “ • ■ 

• 576 - 

'■ 474 

Plows 

177 

65 

■■ ■ Bukkers ' 1 

• '38 > .• 

T 

Harrows 

98 

41 

Rakes 

8 

• 1 

Winnowers 

59 

4 

• Ohaff-outtors 

2 

9 

Silk shuttles 

22 

7 


The Bame year the lloloohnaia settlement sold to non-llenon- 

Iteo 386 wagons, 105 plows, nine bukkers, fourteen harrows and twelve 
35 

silk shuttles. The valuo of its total output of farm machinery and 

implements in that year amounted to 40,072 rubles, of which value 

£7,266 rubles, or about two-thirds of the total, roprosontod sales to 

non-Mennonites. The sales of that year were a remarkable increase over 

those of the preceding year (1851), when 195 wagons, forty-five plows, 

36 

fourteen bukkars and fifteen harrows were sold. In 1855 its production 
was valued at 124,734 rubles, 70,000 of whioh was roaliEOd from sales 


34, The data is extracted from tablos in Staoh, op, oit., pp,182-184, 

55, The customers, in the order of their importance, werei Russian 
peasants, Nogais, colonists other than Monnonitos, largo land¬ 
owners and government institutions. 

56, Klaus, Naohl kolonll, p.163. 
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57 

to outsiders. Relatively speaking, the industrial output and saleB 

of Khortitsa were oven larger than thoao of Kolochnaia. In 1862, for 

example, it sold maohinory and implements to outaidorB to the value 
38 

of 13,385 rubles and in 1855 it Bold 410 wagons, forty-two plows, 

59 

twenty-two harrows and four winnowers. These figures represent only 

the sale of new machinery, besides which both settlements Bold a large 

amount of used machines and implements. Thus both Khortitsa end Molooh- 

naia served as important centers in the distribution of improved farm 

machinery in their respective districts. 

How well the Monnonite farmers themselves were supplied with 

40 

machinery in 1855 is shown in the following tabulation} 


Name of No. of Total amount of Machinery per 

oottlemont house- _machinery _household 



holds 

Wag¬ 

ons 

P10V78 

Buk- 

kero 

Har¬ 

rows 

Wag¬ 

ons 

Plows 

Buk- 

kers 

Har¬ 

rows 

Moloohnala 

1,327 

3,796 

2,110 

? 

3,679 

2.86 

1.69 

7 

2. 62 

Khortitsa 

460 

1,523 

879 

78 

1,379 

3.31 

1.91 

0.16 

2.99 


57. Wiebe, loo . cit ., p.62. 
50, Stach, op.. cit ., p.184 
89, Martens, loo , olt ., p,34. 
40. Ibid. 
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An important item in the export trade of Khortitsa was that 

of clocks. All these trades, no we shall see in a later chapter, 

sxporienoea a groat development daring the second half of tho nine- 

41 

tsanth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries. 1 ■ 

The Role of the Agricultural Unions 

The notable success whioh tho Mennonites, above all those on 

the Molochnaia stream, achieved in all branches of livestock breeding, 

arable farming, and afforestation was due to a considerable degree 

to tho resourceful, courageous and indefatigable Johann Corniea in 

his capaolty as chairman of the so-called "Vorein zur fii^dorsamen 

Yerbreltung des Goho^lz- , Garten- , Seiden- und Weinbaus" (Union for 

the Effoctive Propagation of Afforestation, Horticulture, Silk Industry, 

and Vine-Culture), Among the colonists this organization was always 

simply known as "Lan dwlrtsohaftllcher Verein" (Agricultural Union), 

4 £ 

uhloh title subsequently became also official. Henoe the abbreviated 
title will be used here. It 1 b necessary to point out immediately 
that the Agricultural Union was no. an organization of progressively 
ninded people, but an institution imposed upon the ooloniets from 
tho outside. 


41 * Cf. Chapter XIII infra . 

48, Thore is a groat deal of confusion among writers on the subjeot 
as to the oxnct title and nature of this institution. Cf. Isaac, 
Holotsohnaer Monnonlton , pp. 16—17 1 Stach, op, pit ., p.61j Epp, 
(jhortltzer V.ennonlton, p.120. 
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The idoa of establishing nn institution to enoourago and BUpor- 

tloe tho development among the oolonista of the silk industry, vine- 

culturo and nfforootntion is suppoaod to have boon originntod with 

Contoniuo, until 1819 Chief Judge of the How Russian Guardians’ Buread, 

Nothing came of the plnn at that time because Contoniuo wan more than 

ovorburdoned with tho establishment of tho ever increasing number of 

foreign colonists in New Russia. The plnn, however, received a new 

Impetus whan in 1826 Alexander I. on hia way to the Crimea visited a 

number of tho Molochnaia Mennonite colonies. To their representatives, 

assembled at Steinbaoh, he told how ploasod he was with the condition 

of thoir oolonies and expressed the wish that every farmer plant half 

43 

a desiatin of Amorican acacias. This tho delegates promised to do. 

To as b ist in obtaining acacia seeds and soodlingo, but above all to 
oompol tho colonists to plant mulberry trees, the development of tho 
oilk industry in the colonies having almost become an obsession with 
the government, Fadeev, the chairman of the Kkaterinoslav branch 
office of tho Guardians’ Committee, decided to found in tho Molooh- 
nala and Khortitsa settlements the above named institutions. 

It 1 b not altogether improbable that Corniee was co-author 
of the plan. He was an intimate friend of Fadeev and had already 


43. Fadeev, Yo spomlnanla , p.85. Cf. also "Doklad kommiBsii ob- 

Bhoheatvn po peroomotru spoeobov pooshchrenia lesoraavedenia v 
NovorosBiiskom krao," Z aplskl Impcr atorskngo Obshchestva Solska- 
go Khoaiaistva Iuzhnoi Rossll , No. 4, 1071, pp. 200-281) D.K. 

, Tarasov, Im pcrator Aleksandr I. Poslednie gody toarstvovania, 
bolean , konchlna T pogregonio (Petrograd, 1916), pp. 177-178) 
and N.K,Bchilder, Imperator Aleksandr I. Ego Zhian i tsarstvov- 
anie (st. Petersburg, 1905) , IV, 16'/. * — 
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accomplished splendid results in tree planting on his farm in Orloff. 
Moreover Cornios, actuated by love for his followraen and possessed of 
an intense spirit of patriotism for his ndoptod country, was already 
busying himself with far-reaching plans for the dovelopmont of the 
Monnonite oolonioe in order that they might achiove the purpose for 
whioh they had been called in, namely to serve as models to the sur¬ 
rounding population. Re knew the Mennonites too well, their hostility 
to any radical departures from the farm methods of father and grand¬ 
father, and their intense self-will, to erpect from thorn full cooperat¬ 
ion for the realization of his ambitious plans. But an institution 
imposed from the outside and olothed with an amplitude of powers 
would furnish on excellent vehicle for the carrying out of his ideas. 

In any event, it was Cornios who drafted tho constitution for this 
institution, which was approved by General Inzov, President of the 
Guardians' Committee, on November 12, 1830. Immediately afterwards the 
Molochnaia Agricultural Union was constituted with Corniea as itB 

Chairman for life. Two years later the Khortitsa Agricultural Union 

44 

was organised. In 1836 the competence of these organizations was 

45 ' 

extended to agriculture in general and to all trades, and in 1843 

46 

even to education. In 1850 Buoh institutions wore introduood into 
all German oolonies in New Russia under the name of Agricultural Corn- 


44. Epp, Ohortltzer Mennonlten , pp. 120-121. 

45. Isaak, op . clt . , p. 17. 

46. Epp, Johann Cornios , p, 83, Frieson, Gesohichte dor Mennoniten , 

p« 153 * 




ciasionB. The composition of the latter was the same as that of the 

/^rioulturnl Unions, "but from tho orailnblo doeoriptiono of thn two 

bodios it in clear that tho amplitudo of powers of tho commissions 

vsb erectly restricted es comparod with thoir prototype. Unfortunately 

it hae boon Impossible to find a copy of the constitution of tho 

47 

Agricultural Unionj howeror, we shall be able to get a fairly good 

idea of it from a brief description of the personnel and powers of 

48 

the Agricultural Commission. 

Tho personnel of the Agricultural Commissions consisted of 
49 

at least three persons, appointed, by the Guardians’ Committee from 

a list of six candidates elected by the Tillage meetings of a colonists 
50 

district. The candidates had to be elected from those farmers of 

the district who had made the greatest progress in agriculture, etock- 

broedlng and horticulture and therefore could Berve as examples to tho 
61 

others. The election was made for an indefinite period of time and 
& member of the Commission could not relinquish hie post until he had 


47. Most of the descriptions of the organization of the Agricultu¬ 
ral Unions aro very incomplete. Cf., for example, G.W.Zawatzky, 
"Wie kann die Landwirtschaft boi uns gehoben warden?", Dor Bote, 
January 28, 1931. 

48. Tho writer is indebtod to tho Public Library of the City of Odessa 
for furnishing him a copy of the constitution of the Agricultu¬ 
ral Commission, issued by the Ministry of State Domain, under 

tho title Nastavlenie d lla Kommlaoll Solnkago Khoslaist ya v 
Kemetaklkh k olonlak h luzhnago krala Roosli (Odesoa, 1808). 

49. If the sizo of a district warranted it, the Commission could 
consist of a larger personnel. In Khortitsa it consisted of firs 
man. 

60. Haat o Ylcnlo dlla KommlBSli , art, 4. 

61. Ibid., arts 5-6. 






served at leapt nixie years, unless ill health prevented him from 


cffootuslly dincharging his duty. The Guardiano* Committee, however, 

02 

could at any time remove any member for misconduct in office. The 

commissioners eleotod their own chairman and distributed the work 

63 

amongst themselves as they anw fit. The Commission was not to have 

any part in tho administration of the district. Nor did it possess 

any executive power, but tho village authorities hRd to oon3idor its 

suggestions, rocommendations and orders as if thoy came Worn the 
54 

district office. The district office took part in tho Commission's 


65 


deliberations and, although it could not set asides tho Commission's 

decisions, it oould appeal against them to the Guardians' Committee. 

Tho Commissioners held at least three mootings a year and inspected 

66 

thoir district at least twice a year. They reoolvcd no salary, hut 

were exempted from furnishing labor for various community works and 

67 

obtained free transportation on their toure of inspection. Their 

task was to regulate and foBter all branohes of farming, livestock 

68 

breeding, afforestation, silk and vine-culture. Tho Commission mado 
an annual report to the Committee, In which, among othor thlngB, it 
reported the nameB of colonists who had distinguished themselves in • 
any branch of farming. It oould award premiums it ten to thirty rubles 


but 

not to 

more 

than two a 

62. 

Ibid., 

art. 

0. 

63. 

Ibid., 

art. 

11. 

64. 

Ibid'., 

art. 

17. 

65. 

TTid., 

art. 

14. 

66. 

Ibid., 

arte 

11 and 18. 

67. 

Ibid., 

art. 

21. 

O* 

CD 

Ibid., 

arts 

26-60 
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I t ime. 

Tho Agricultural Unions, and later the Agricultural Comrais- 
ciono, oxiotod in tho Khortitsa settlement until leoo, but in tho 
\ Molochnaia until the Revolution. In most of the German colonists' 

districts they lasted only twenty-five to thirty years. In no dis¬ 
trict have they contributed throughout their entire existence so much 

I toward the economic and cultural■development of the colonists as in 

the Molochnaia settlement under the chairmanship of CornieB, 1830- 
1848. Honoe it will bo well worth our while to pause for a moment 
in our diBOuaaion and review briefly tho life and publio activity of 
thie remarkable man. '• ■ * - . •, ••>*•./ 
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CHAPTER VIII 

i ■■ ... ' 

.. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT UNTIL 1860 (CONTINUED) 

Johann Cornlea 

Johann Cornios was born on June 20, 1789 In the tillage of 
'Baerwalde, near Dansig, the son of a retired sailor. His parents 
were poor and after many vississitudes deoided to try their luck in 
Nov Russia, They emigrated in 1804 and aettled at firBt in Khor¬ 
titsa where the father and Johann, the oldest of four boys, took oter 

1 

the management of the community whiskey distillery. Two years later 
they motod to the Moloohnaia and took up farming in the newly founded 
colony of Orloff, The little capital which the family had brought 
along from Prussia was exhausted by this time and the following few 
yearB were years of great wont and hardship. However, theirs was not 
& poverty that bears a Btigma, The elder Cornies, who as a sailor 

had seen a good part of the world, knew something about the medicinal 

I 

powers of many herbs. This knowledge served him in good stead in the 

' s frontior settlements. Ere long he was known far and wide as a lekar 

(ftealer), particularly among the Nogaia, TartarB, Greeks and Russian 

2 

sectarians, Dukhobors and Molokans. In this manner Cornies soon 


1, . Epp, Johann Cornios , p. 11. 

2, Among all of these people Cornies was known under the name 
Lekarenko (tho healer). The name is still applied to Cornies' 
descendants by tho Russian peasants of tho neighborhood. 




t 

earned a aomfortable living for his family. 

Since tho farm did not provide enough work for all four boyB, 
Johann took corvioo with tho village mil-ler. But the monotony of life 
in the duBty little mill with the porpotual rattle of its primitive 
e&ohinery ooon made the ambitious youth roctive. After one year in 
tha mill ho aoquired a team of horses and a wagon, bought a quantity 
of butter, cheese and hums in the colonies and set out for the distant 
Crimean town of Simferopol. There he realised such a good profit 
from tho sale of theao products that during tho following throe years 
ha made ropeatod trips not only to Simferopol, but also to Foodosia 
and Sevastopol. In this way he amassed a small oapital. 

Young Cornie8 had never had the opportunity to obtain a system¬ 
atic school training. To fill that gap he used the time on these 
slow, long journeys to exoollent advantage. Books accompanied him 
wherever he wont. Possessed of a Bplendld mind and aided by a quick 
grasp and an excellent memory he in time acquired a wide knowledge of 
many subjects. Not only was he well versed In the theoretical side 
of all branches of arable and stock farming, the culturo of vine, tob- 

aooo and silk, but he had delved also in archeology, history, and 
3 

even pedagogy. In 1837 ho was elected member of the Learned Com- 
mittoo of the Ministry of Stato Domain. He contributed extensively 

3, See his "Allgemoine Regain deber Untqrrioht und Behandlung dsr 
Sohulkindor, fllr die Schullehror des Molotsohnaer Monnoniten- 
bezirks," Epp, Johann Gornioa, pp, 86-101. 
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4 

to the Z hurnal (Journal) of that Ministry and to a newspaper, 

Called Unterhaltungsblatt, whiah the Guardians * Committee published 

in Odonsa for the Gorman colonists in New Russia. This Ministry also 

often sought his export opinion on various subjects portalning to the 

6 

development of New Russia. 

Oornioa married in 1811 and took over a vacant farm in 
Orloff. With hio accumulated savings ho built himsolf a neat little 
house and a fine stable and barn, which in a comparatively short 
period were eurrounded by a well kept garden of Dhrubs and trees 
(see opp. picture). All in all his farmstead from the vory boginning 
could serve as a model oven to those MennoniteB who had come to 
Russia with fairly largo sumo of money. When in 1819 Alexander I. 
passed through Orloff on his way to the Crimea he wub bo favorably 
impressed by the outer appearance of Cornies’ farmstead that he and 
his entourago stopped to inspect its buildings, yards and orchard. 

Realizing that cereal production alone would be unprofitable 
for a long time to come, Cornioa with his customary initiative and 
assurance turned to livestock husbandry, in the first place to sheep- 
breeding. In view of the fact that hie finances did not permit him 
to buy a fine-fleeced typo of sheep, ho contented himsolf for the time 
being with an inferior native breed of the chentukl variety. These 


4, ' Practically all the statistical material quoted in this chap¬ 

ter comes from his reports to the Ministry of State Domain, or 
from the Zhur nal of that Ministry. 

6, Cf,, for example, Zhurnal MiniaterBtva Narodnago Prosveshchenia, 
12 (1848), 268. 







ha 'began at onoo to improve as rauoh bb possible by the constant infus¬ 
ion of merino blood. So successful was ha in this that, as we already 
fcnotff the government charged him in 1824 with the task of improving 
the flooka of the ooloniots. This task he diBohargod with eminent 
success. Simultaneously he wao also asked to accompany a representative 
of the Ministry of the Interior to inspoot the flooka of the foreign 
and native shoep-breeders to see whether they had lived up to their 

' \ 

sontracta with the government. 

His own flooka increaaod rapidly in opite of occasional 

largo loo8ea. Thus during a snowstorm in the winter of 1824-1825 
6 

ho lost 800 aheep. By 1845 ho hod on his two estates Juahanloe 

and Taohchenak 14,000 merinos and another 8,000 among the Kogals who 

reosivod half of tho annual incroaso from this flock in return for 

7 

grazing it on their land. During the period 1825-1045 he realized 

8 

from tho sale of wool at JuBhanlee alone 458,345 rubleB. The quality 

of his sheep was known far beyond the confinea of How Russia, and 

9 

rams from hia flocks often Bold for ns much as 200 rubles each. 

In 1816 Corniea took up horae-breeding. A8 with every one 


G. This snowstorm ooot him the loss of 200 horses also. 

7. Epp, Johann Cornies, pp. 167-168. S.Lashkarev, "Putovyia zapiskl 
o solakon khozinotve iuzhnoi Rosaii," T.I.V.H.O., part I (1845), 27. 

0, Epp, op. cit., p. 31. What a preponderant role this branch of 
husbandry pluyod in Cornies* economy—and for that matter on 
every farm in New Russia at that time, only on a larger or smaller 
scale—, in evident from the faot that his income from all othor 
branches of farming at Juohanlee during tho same period amounted 
to only 158,854 rubles. 

9, Gavel, "L9bensgoschiohte des Johann Cornies," Der Bote, October 
2, 1929. 







of hio ontorpriocB ho wont about this one with all possible insight 

and cirounspootion. Ho himoolf wont to the Don territory which was 

famous for ita oxoollont horses and bought a number of Btnlliona for 

his studs. Hio horooo had a rery good reputation, Bolling on an 

average for 130 rubles, but good stallions often netted bb much as 

10 

600 rubles. In 1G47 hio hord at Jushanleo numbered 600 horses. 

The quality of these horses was further improved by his son-in-law, 

11 

Philipp V/iobo, tlirough tho in-brooding of Arabian and Persian blood. 

Next Cornies turned his attention to the breeding of hornod 

cattle. His stock, to begin with, was tho same as that owned by tho 

rest of tho Monnonites. Not content with that product, he want a step 

further and crossed it with the kholmogorsky type, whloh supposedly 

is one of tho boat milkers among native Russian breeds. These he 

bought in 1835 from on estato of the Grand Duchess Elena Pavlovna. 

Later he wont to northorn Russia and bought more spoclmonB of this 

cattle from certain monasteries in the vicinity of Moscow which had 

tho reputation of having tho finest specimens of tho kholmogorsky 
12 

breed. As a result of this additional infusion of now blood and bettor 
feeding Cornies* cattle, of which ho possossed about 200 head at tho 

tine of his death, wero bettor milk producers than those possessed 

• - -J 

by the Monnonites in general. 


10, Epp, op. olt . , p.31. 

11, Dombrovsky, loo , olt ., p. 172. ,• 

12, Gavel, "Johann Oornies", Der Bote, October 16, 1229, 
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In order to provide grazing land for hie rapidly inoreasing 

flocks Comios ao early as 1812 rented from the government a large 

tract of land south of Orloff, on tho Ju3hanloe otroara, whore in 1830 

13. 

]xo founded tho subsequently widely known ostnte Jushnnloe . . Two 

j-uars later he bought from a certain GranobarBky tho estate Tashohonak , 

comprising 3,600 dooiatins, and in 1842 the neighboring estate Verigin , 

containing 1,600 doaiatins, from a well-known Dukhobor leader, Verigin, 

The land on which Juahanloo was situated was rented, but in 1836 tho 

government presented him with BOO dosiatinn of it in recognition of ' 

14 . 

hi b aohlovemento in stock-breeding and afforeotatlon. 

Agriculture " ■'* 

The area under cultivation at Juahanlee and Taahchenak 
vaa not large. In 1846, for example, only eighty deniatins at 
Juaha nlee were devoted to this branoh of farming. But thiB email 
acreage was more than balanced by the intensive cultivation practiced 
on it. Comics realized that arable farming in the dry steppes was 
entirely different from that in the lowlands of West Prussia. That 
meant that the colonists would have to discard much of the experience 
obtained abroad and learn new farm methods. The use of fertilizer, ho 
rightly observed, was at the time not so imperative in view of the 
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natural fortuity of tho Boil. This, of aourse, did not mean that he 
ignored, its importance in rational fanning. On tho aontrary, ho mads 
very extensive use of stablo manure. But tho one great obstacle to 
buoo osoful farming in Now Russia son tho soantinoBB and lrrogulnrity 
of rain, a condition often aggravated by hot winds from Central Asia 
shich parch tho fields in tha summer and in the wintor swoop thorn clean 
of snow. The important problem then which confronted the farmor in 
this region tod to devise methods of cultivation which would preserve 
the moisture of the soil as much as possible. Protracted experimen¬ 
tation and observation led Cornios to the conclusion that the bost 
method to aonserve the winter moisture was the so-oallod ohornyi par , 
or black fallow. Undor this system the field to be fallowed is plowed 
doep in the autumn, or, in case the first plowing is postponed till 
tho spring, the grain on suoh a field is cut high. Sithar method 
enables the field to retain a great deal more Bnow than is otherwise 
the case. During the spring and summer such a field is constantly 

corked so as to keep all weeds down, i.e., keep it black. Hence the 
15 

name black fallow. Another improved method which he introduced was 
the plowing of land for spring orops in the preceding fall. By 
means of these methods and the use of excellent seed grains his orops 


16. A detailed description of this Bystem of fallowing as practised 
at that time, together with a discussion of its advantages and 
disadvantages may be found in an article by Cornies' son-in-law, 
Philipp Wieba, "0 chernom pare v stopnom khosiaatvo", T.I.Y.I3.0., 
I (1861), 78-86. C£* also Lashkarev, loc. cit., p. 23. “ 
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16 

vsra always better than those of the rest of the Mennonites. Still 
other improvements of his In arable farming wore the Introduction of 
a definite system of crop rotation and the Bowing of fodder crops. 

Afforestation 

Perhaps one of Cornies* greatest achievements was the pract¬ 
ical demonstration that trees oould be successfully grown on the 
steppes. Neither Jushanloe or Tashohenak bore a trace of a bush when 
they came into his poBsoBBion. Yet in 1046 Jushanle e oould boast 
thirteen desiatins of forest trees, six desiatins of fruit trees, and 
a very large nursery. Besides those there were four small plantations 
on the highest spots of the estate to show that even there trees oould 

be grown with Buocecs. The plantations at TaBhohenak were smaller, 

17 

but the orchard larger. 

Thus Jushanloe and T ashohenak were truly experimental stations 
not only in every branoh of stock-breeding, but also in arable farming, 
horticulture and afforestation, the results of which experiments not 
only henofittod the Mennonites, hut eventually all of New RuoBia. The 
fame of those two cultural centres gradually spread far beyond the 
confines of this region, and among their many visitors were not only 
noblemon from many corners of Russia, high government personages, but 
also members of the Imperial family and a number of foreign travellers. 


16. T.I.V.E.O., part III (1844), 723. 

17. Ibid ., part I (1846, 28-25. 

k... - -- - --- » --- - . 


ComloB* Public) Activity 


The public life of ComleB began in 1819 when tha government, 

though it had given up its policy of bringing in foreign colonists en 

rases, decided, to permit POO Uennonits frmilies to enter Russia 

annually and asked tho Uolochnaia llennonites bo to inform their co- 

religionietB in Prussia, In consequence Cornies was elected to super- 

18 

vino tho establishment of any possible non Ucnnonite arrivals. A 
little lator the govornmont asked him to select a tract of land for 
tha settlement of a considerable numbor of ?<Ci^rttemberg pietists. It 
sould have been difficult to find a man who was batter qualified for 
such taBks than was Cornies, Hot only did ho have a thorough know¬ 
ledge of tha continental part of the Tavrida province, but he could 
also be depended upon to see to it that the welfare of the colonists 
as well as the interests of tho crown would be well taken oaro of. 

Five yearn lator (1824), ao we already know, he wae charged 
with tho task of improving the colonists' flocks of Bheep, The success 
with which he accomplished this has been pointed out. Hie real 
public eervioa, however began only after 1830 when he wan appointed 
for life as ohairmnn of the Uolochnaia Agricultural Union. In thia 


18. Gavel in hia articlo on Cornies in Per Bote , October 2, 1929, 

8oys that Cornion van elected to tho poot of plenipotentiary of 
■ • the Uolochnaia ).lennoniteo in questions of the establishment of 
new oolonios in tho year 1817, This date would scorn to bo an 
error sinoo there was no Mennonite emigration to Russia between 
1809 and 1819. 
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capacity ho accomplished wondors, utilising to the full extent his 
extraordinary physical and intellectual energies. It iB here where 
t?ith an ever youthful Bpirit he labored until his death for the wel- 
fare not only of his co-religionists, but of his fellow men of the 
provinoo in general. 

Enough has been oaid to illustrate the role which Comies 
playod in the improvement of the livestock of the ooloniots. Of 
greater value in the long run were hie services to arable farming. 

As soon a8 the repeated experiments at Ju3hanlse had definitely demon¬ 
strated the value of black fallowing, a number of his friends adopted 

it. In 1836 he made it obligatory in the whole Molochnaia settle- 
19 

cent. The founding of new towns and ports in Hew Russia and the 

increased demand for grains from abroad convinced Cornice that ere long 

stock farming must give way to the more productive arable branoh. In 

1838 therefore he ordered that every Mennonite farmer must devote at 

least twenty-five of his sixty-five desiatins to arable farming. 

Simultaneously he introduced in all colonies the four-course cropping. 

The rotation of crops at that time was usually as follows} Black 

20 

fallow, barley, wheat and rye. 

In 1845 Cornies introduced these improvements in the Khortitsa 

settlement, though at first not with such a sucoeBB as on the Molooh- 

. / 

naia, because here he did not receive such fine cooperation from tho 
district authorities as in his own district. Moreover, the Khortitsa 



19. Epp, op. clt ., p. 66. Stach, Iughnoruesklo kolonlsty , p. 147. 

20. LaBhkarer, loo, clt. , pp. 23-24. 
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Agricultural Union regarded his orders as on encroachment upon ita 

field of activity. The otrugglo which ensued and the fact that Oornios 

ran rough-shod over nil opposition doubtless was responaible for the 

B uoh smaller rolo which the Khortitsa Agricultural Union playod In 

tho economic development of the aolonies of its district. 

The value of these new methods of farming as evidenced by 

increased yields is convincingly demonstrated in the table below. 

Table no. I gives the total Rmount of wheat sown and harvested by a 

Koloohnaia farmor who began to make use of stable manure in the 

tsonties and introduced the above mentioned methods in the second 

half of’the thirties. Table no. II gives the samo data for ft Khortltoa 

£1 

farmer who adopted the now methods only in 1845. 


J r. 


' . N '• • ' r / - i r v 

• . . ; i ■ • t •*. * '• -i ' - •# 


SI. The tables are taken from Wiebe, loo , olt ., pp. 83-84. He gives 
the weights in chetverts, but for the onko of enabling an easier 
comparison of this data with that in subsequent tables, the ohet- 
vorts in his tables have been converted into ohotverikB. 

It may be added that a ohetvert of wheat equals six bushels. 
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Note j 

A chotvorik of 

wheat 

equals 

45 English 

pounds. 


Tear 


No. I 





No./ II 



Chetvoriks 


Held 

Chetveriks 


d 

eown 

roapod 


sown 

reaped 

Tiel 

1809 

1 8 

' 66 

7 


fold 

8 

54 

6 3/4 

fold 

1810 

8 

32 

4 

i/2 

ft 

5 

30 

7 3/5 

ft 

1811 

12 

66 

6 

ft 

5 

16 

3 1/6 

ft 

1812 

12 

64 

6 

1/3 

n 

6 

25 

4 l/6 

ft 

1813 

12 

48 

4 

6/9 

ft 

6 

20 

3 l/3 

« 

1814 

18 

64 

3 

ft 

4 

10 

2 l/2 

ft 

1815 

21 

64 

3 


n 

2 

18 

9 

ft 

1616 

22 

72 

3 

3/ll 

ft 

4 

38 

9 l/2 

ft t 

1817 

23 

120 

6 

i/e 

n 

3 

36 

12 

ft ,, 

1810 

22 

200 

9 

1/11 

ti 

4 

32 

0 

ft 

Aver¬ 








6 l/lO 


age 

168 

706 

5 


ft 

47 

287 

ft 

1819 

22 

177 

8 


fold 

— 

s 1 . * 

/ 

- 

fold 

1820 

16 

112 

7 

1/2 

ft 

4 

8 

2 

ft , 

1821 

17 

25 

1 

ft 

3 

HI 

7 

ft 

1822 

16 

160 

10 


TI 

4 

32 

8 

ft 

1823 

20 

44 

2 

1/2 

ft 

5 

9 

1 4/5 

ft 

1824 

24 

33 

1 

i/3 

tf 

6 

3 

1/2 

ft 

1026 

22 

165 

7 

1/2 

ft 

4 

20 

6 

ft 

1026 

20 

154 

7 

7 /IO 

It 

5 

12 

2 2/5 

ft 

1827 

12 

66 

6 

I// 

ft 

5 

32 

6 2/5 

ft 

1820 

18 

120 

6 

2/3 

ft 

0 

50 

6 l/4 

ft 

Arer- 




3/fl 




4 l/4 


age , . 

189 

1058 

5 

• ft 

44 

> 

187 

ff 

l ]yyy; \\ 

0 ‘i ‘ 

U In hr. 
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No. 

1 



No. II 



Tsar 

Chatterika 



Chetvoriks 



- ' 

; v. , 

©own 

reaped 

Yield 

sown 3 

reaped 

Yield 


1829 

7 

112 

16 

fold 

6 

60 

10 

fold 

1830 

10 

32 

3 i/b 

n 

i ’ 6 

■ 12 

2 2/5 

fi 

1831 

12 

163 

13 7/12 

n 

4 l/2 

60 

13 I /3 

tl 

1832 

16 

80 

6 


4 

18 ’ 

4 l/2 

fi 

1833 

12 

66 

6 l/2 

ti 

4 

20 

6 

fi 

1834 

13 

40 

3 l/lO 

ft 

4 

6 

1 l/2 

fi 

1835 

16 

120 

7 l/2 

ft 

6 

26 

6 l/5 

tl 

1836 

12 

100 

8 l/6 

ti 

6 

10 *: 

1 2/5 

H 

1837 

20 

368 

18 2/6 

n 

6 

33 

6 l/2 

fi 

1838 

28 

336 

12 

ti 

7 

62 

7 3/7 

fi 

Aver- 

aga 

' 14 6 

1417 

9 3/6 

ft 

60 l/2 

287 

5 7/l0 

ft 

1839 

40 

360 

9 

tl 

17 

66 

3 l/3 

ft 

1840 

36 

622 

14 l/2 

tl 

12 

100 

8 l/3 

11 

1841 

40 

690 

17 1/4 

tl 

16 

67 

4 3/l6 

fi 

1842 

32 

512 

16 

ft 

10 

24 

2 2/6 

n 

1843 

29 

280 

9 2/6 

11 

13 

96 

7 6/13 

fi 

1844 

32 

676 

18 

ft 

16 

174 

10 7/8 

M 

1845 

36 

676 

16 

ft 

16 

64 

3 3/8 

ft 

1846 

39 

694 

17 8/9 

ft 

20 

276 

13 9/l0 

fi 

1847 

36 

480 

13 l/3 

ft 

28 

280 

10 

fi 

1848 

48 

384 

8 

ft 

30 

204 

6 4/6 

ft 

Aver¬ 

age 

368 

6074 

13 7/l0 

ft 

178 

1533 

7 2/6 

ft 


The tables show that during the first decade (1809-1818), when 
the soil in both diBtriots was fresh and noedod little attention, the 
Khortitsa farmer reoaivod a greater average yield. Ihuring the second 
dooado (1819-1828) we have a different picture. The Khortitsa farmer 
Continued his clip-shod methods of taking from the soil but putting 
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nothing into it. H1 b yield decreased materially. The Moloohnaia 
farmeri on the other hand, began to make use of Btable manure. His 
yield inoreaDod. During the third decade (18£9—1030) we have two very 
oat wintors (1029 and 1031), followed by bumper crops which raise the 
yisld for the decade exceptionally. However, even if we omit those 
two years the Moloohnaia farmer, due to the introduction of blaok 
fallowing and a definite orop cycle in 1835 and 1830 respectively, 
still had an increase of more than a third over the yield of the 
previous decade, while the Khortitea farmer registered only a very 
slight inoreaao. It is in the fourth decade (1839-1048) whero tho 
improved methods on farm No. I begin to tell especially. How much 
the yield In New Russia, however, depends upon natural conditions 
which are beyond the control of tho farmer, is evidenced by the fre¬ 
quent wide fluctuations from ono year to another, The tables also 
show that during the first half of the nineteenth century wheat 
production, as indeed cereal production in general, played a compar¬ 
atively minor, though Bteadily increasing, role in Mennonite farming. 
The above tables relate the story of wheat yields on a repre¬ 
sentative farm in each of the V.ennonite districts. The table below 
gives us a complote picture of all grain yields during approximately 

the oame period on the farm of one Jakob Noumon from tho oolony of 

22 

Huensterberg, Molochnaiaj 


SS, The data is oxtraoted from a table in 8taoh, £p» oit ., pp. 164- 
165. 
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Ohotrorlkn oown 

Ohotvorlka 

harvested 

Doelatinn 

Year 










planted 


Rye 

Whoat 

Bari. 

Oats 

Rye 

Wheat 

Bnrl. 

Oato 



1806 

6 

l/2 

7 

10 

6 

112 

96 

117 

69 



1007 

11 


10 

12 

8 l/2 

244 

129 

218 

104 



1008 

13 


9 1/2 

11 

16 

202 

66 

141 

84 

(The 

fiolds 

1809 

12 


10 1/2 

11 

22 

118 

63 

148 

80 

were 

not as 

1810 

14 


8 

13 

21 

143 

70 

121 

134 yet < 

i ivided 

1811 

14 

l/2 

8 1/2 

11 

19 

191 

00 

176 

194 

into 

desiat- 

1812 

16 


9 1/2 

10 

21 

121 

78 

170 

46 

Ins), 

» 

1813 

18 


9 

13 

34 

72 

77 

218 

296 



1814 

16 


9 

13 

36 

281 

61 

130 

272 



ieiB 

22 


11 

19 

42 

232 

60 

211 

147 



Tot- 












al 

141 


92 

123 

224 1/2 

1716 

769 

1666 

1414 



Arerago yield 

for decade 


12 l/? 8 l/4 13 l/2 

8 l/2 



1816 

24 


11 

19 

46 

616 

128 

351 

466 

16 


1817 

24 


13 l/2 

24 

36 

; 196 

124 

363 

60 

11 

iA 

1818 

17 


11 

18 

28 

157, 

167 

298 

136 

14 

iA 

1819 

13 


18 

22 

38 

76 

132 

222 

130 

16 


1820 

£0 


16 

18 

42 

148 

77 

170 

74 

16 


1821 

19 


16 

19 

40 

102 

41 

82 

82 

18 

1/4 

1822 

20 


14 i/a 

23 

34 

459 

280 

740 

238 

18 


1823 

23 


22 

19 

36 

100 

08 

70 

— 

19 

iA 

1824 

22 


19 

22 

29 

124 

60 

64 

— 

19 


1826 

23 


27 

18 

3 

280 

161 

248 

62 

18 


i'ot- 












al 

206 


166 

202 

332 

2167 

1258 

2598 

1238 

166 


Average yield for decade 


10 1/2 

7 3/4 12 4/B 

3 3/4 
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Chetvoriks soon 


Ohetvoriks 

harvestod 


Deniatins 

Toar 

Rye 

Wheat 

Barley 

Outs 

Rye 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

planted 

1626 

28 

16 

19 

£0 

' 339 

66 

190 

24 

19 

1027 

29 

22 

20 

21 

252 

70 

86 

— 

19 

1826 

22 

16 

26 

8 

666 

172 

370 

80 

16 l/2 

1029 

20 

14 

16 

20 

■ 248 

177 

636 

264 

16 

1830 

21 

20 

21 

83 

98 

137 

150 

164 

16 l/g 

1031 

24 

17 

18 

18 

426 

120 

380 

136 

16 l/g 

1832 

22 

18 

16 

20 

114 

168 

292 

28 

16 l/2 

1033 

21 

17 

20 

26 

— 

— 

20 

— 

16 

1834 

23 

16 

17 

24 

99 

76 

126 

42 

17 

1835 

17 

16 

19 

16 

' 302 

200 

384 

121 

17 

Sum 

227 

171 

192 

194 

2434 

1186 

2534 

639 

168 

Avorage yield for 

docade 


10 4/6 

6 16/17 

13 l/B 

4 l/3 


1836 

16 

19 

16 

18 

244 

164 

604 

64 

16 

1837 

21 

22 

17 

22 

361 

352 

581 

200 

17 

1038 

10 

28 

19 

32 

112 

451 

638 

300 

16 1/4 

1839 

16 

42 

5 

20 

248 

312 

66 

266 

17 

1840 

13 

36 

17 

34 

171 

244 

330 

311 

17 l/2 

1841 

12 

36 

22 

32 

180 

228 

326 

94 

17 

1842 

13 

30 

18 

26 

100 

212 

367 

90 

17 

1843 

14 

31 

22 

30 

223 

247 

250 

£64 

17 l/2 

1044 

16 

33 

18 

20 

480 

484 

464 

230 

17 l/2 

1846 

14 

32 

24 

30 

40 

252 

328 

66 

16 

Sum 

144 

309 

178 

264 

2167 

2946 

3844 

1645 

168 3/4 

Average yield for 

1 

decade 


16 

9 l/6 

21 l/2 

7 



As In tho case of the two farms mentioned abovo the yields on 
Houman's farm daring the firet decade wore above avorage. During tho 
following two dooados tho harvests were lower for very much the same 
reasons as in tho caoe of tho Khortitsa farmer. But in the laot decade, 
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after the introduction of the new methods of working the noil, no find 
t very decidod improvement in the yields. 

Next Cornies turned his attention to the planting of fruit 
and forest troes in the oolonies. The government, having all along 
rgolisod the benefits whioh would result from afforestation of the 
steppes, had bullied, cajoled and bribed not only the Mennonites, but 
all New Russian colonists into tree planting. However, the difficul¬ 
ties whioh stood in the way of this endeavor wore very groat. Not 
only did moat of the ooloniats laok practical knowledge for Buck a 
task, but they also thoroughly resented and resisted the constant 
orders to plant trees. Moreover, the government had done very little 
to find out whioh troes would best grow in the dry steppes or to have 
on hand a sufficient supply of Beeds and BeodlingB. Thus the govorn- 

aent's afforestation policy was defective both in the realm of 

23 

theoretical preparations and in practical accomplishments. Practically 

the sole supply of seedlings thus far for the three provinces of 

Kherson, Tatrida and Ekaterinoslav had been the minioipal orchard of 

24 

the town of Ekatorinoelav. Due to the slow means of transportation 

thoso seedlings had often wilted and wore useless by the time they 
arrived in the colonies. To overcome these handicaps then was Cornies’ 


£3, Thooo dofccta the government remedied during the latter part of 
the last century through the establishment of numerous forestry 
stations in Now Russia whose nurseries Buppliod the population 
free of charge. 

£4, Fadoov, Yospominnnia, p.32. 








first problem if he uishod to realieo his ambitious scheme of planting 

2B 

the steppe with trees. Accordingly he established a large tree 

nursery nt Juohanleo, The example set, many other colonists soon 
26 

followed. In order to find out what sort of trooB would best grow and 
where# ho experimented with different varieties at low and eloratod 
places# with and without irrigation# and rIbo tried different mothoda 
of preparing the soil. After these experimontn and when there waB no 
longer any difficulty in obtaining seeds and seedlings Cornies 
Instructed evory farmor in his district to plant a certain numbor of 


£5. Of course, even before the Agricultural Unions were instituted 

many colonists had achieved splendid results in the matter of tree 
planting. Thus Count Kochubei, then Minister of the Interior, 
writes to Alexander I. on May 1, 1824i "... In spite of the fact 

: . that I had boon forwnrnod on good authority concerning the con¬ 
dition of the German colonies in the Molochnaia district, I was 
very agreeably surprised to find thia work of Your Imperial Maj¬ 
esty in a far better condition that I had ever imagined it pos¬ 
sible. There are now thirty-eight Mcnnonists colonies at the sight 
■/.. of whose prosperity and order I felt a3 if transported into one 
of the best districts of the Rhino. Everywhere I saw very good 
houses, surrounded by wonderful orchards of fruit trees, and farm 
buildings, distinguished by their cleanliness, order and the best 
possible arrangement.... In one place on the banks of the Kolooh- 
naia I found a plantation containing up to 30,000 fruit trees 
which can assist tree planting in the surrounding country...." 
Quoted in Fadeev, op. clt . , app. to part I., p. 211. 

86 * Of these, two colonists, Reimer and Kerbor, were particularly 
successful. In 1844 the orchard and plantations of the former 
contained 33,000 fruit trees, 6,000 mulberries and 63,000 forest 
trees, whilo those of the latter contained all in all 28,000 
trees. Skalkovsky, Opyt st atisticheskago oplsanla Novorossllskago 
krala , I, 135-137. Skalkovsky has this to say about Reimer’s 
aohiovementnr "The owner tried particularly to show the base- 
• lossness of the so widely prevalent opinion among us that the 
soil of the steppe doeB not favor tree planting. Y/ith that aim 
in mind he planted the most varied and the least known trees in 
a place the least favorable and all trees thrive exoollently," 
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fruit and forest trees annually on his homestead and, so far as pos¬ 
sible, also around hie fields to serve as windbreaks. Upon his instruct¬ 
ion the roads between the colonies, too, were bordered with trees. All 
these measures contributed a great deal toward beautifying the Mon- 

Ionite colonies, giving them an oasis-like appearanco in the treeless, 

27 

boundless, steppes (see illustrations facing this paga). 

Since the government was particularly interested in the 

development of the silk industry in New Russia, ho insisted partioular- 

28 

iy on the planting of mulberry trees. Every farmer was required 
to surround Mb homestead with a mulberry hedge. He also ordered 
that one-third to one-half of the community plantations must consist 
of mulberry trees. As result of this the production of silk, after a 
Very slow start, reached considerable proportions toward the close of 


£?. V.Bori oov, "Truzheniki stepi", Zhivopisnaia Rosniia. Vol. V, part 
2. Malorossia i Novorossia (St. Petersburg, 1838), p.47 thus 
describes the ’»loloohnaia coloniesj "Imagine the enchanted view 
of a whole row of Mennonite colonies which extend in an almost 
unbroken lino along the Molochnaia stream.... A distance of twenty- 
five versts you drive along a road bordered by shady trees and to 
tho sid o8 you boo the flourishing Mennonite fields, each separated 
from the other by a row of trees. Every half-verst or so you 
enter a now colony, surrounded by hedges and orchards.... And 
if there is anything that mars the pleasant impression, it is 
the symmetry, the special regularity and order in the planning 
of tho colonies, and the uniformity of buildings, orchards, 
hedges and fields...." 

£8. As early as 1803 the government ordered every colonist in New 
Russia to plant at least twenty mulberry tree3 annually. 

£9, "Doklad kommissii obohcheatva po peresmotru sposobov pooahchre- 
nia lesorazvedenia v NovoroBsiiskom krae", Zapiski Impora torck ago 
Obshohestva Solnkago Khozlalstva Iuchnol RobbII, iV. (1071), 281. 
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20 


the period, under consideration! 


» 

Tsar 


Amount of 

silk produced in 



Moloohnaia 

Khortitsa 


Puds 

Pounds 

. Puds 

Pounds 

1819 

? • 

7 

v . — m 

El 

1841 

2 

16 

1 

24 l/4 

1842 

0 

— 

t 7 

7 

1843 

16 

— 

7 

7 

1046 

21 

39 

? 

7 

1846 

80 

2 

16 

8 

1865 

101 • 

6 

63 

6 

1858 

£00 

«• 

? 

? 


It will bo 

seen that 

the rate of increase 

in the production 

of silk 

was very uneven, This 

was largely duo to 

the fact that late 


spring frosts often seriously damaged tho foliage of the mulberry 
troee, thus oauBing a ohortago of food for tho silk worms. This Indus 
try would perhapB have reached greater proportione had it not been 
for tho lack of exports among the I'ennonites, Cornice intended to 
remedy this drawbaok by himBelf going to Italy to obtain experts in 
silk making. His untimely death prevented the realization of that 


SO.. The sources arei for 1819, Friesen, op. oit., p. 162j for 1041, 
Klaus, Naohi kolonll, app. VIIj for 1042 and 1842, LaBhkarov, 
"PuteYyia zapiski," Ih I_. V_.E.0_. part I (1848), 7j for 1046, Epp, 
Johann Corni oo, p. 74) for 1846, Stach, Iuzhnorusskle kolonloty , 
p.l54j for 1866, Martens, "Statistiacho Mitteilungen", Mennon - 
itlsche Blfltter , No. 3 (May, 1857), 24j for 1868, Semenov-Tian- 
Shansky, ed., Novorossia, p. 318, 
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plan. It is very doubtful, however, whether even Italian experto 
oould have aooeleratod Its production or maintained it much beyond 
the middlo of the century. Moreover, it vob not a native industry to 

t 

the Mennonites, but one simply forced upon them. At the same time 

the price of silk decreased about fifty per cont during the sixties 

due to the recovery of the French and Italian silk industries from a 

serious silk worm peet. In the meantime the demand for wheat increased 

greatly. Henoe no amount of bullying and cajolery oould halt the 

precipitous doclino of silk production among the MonnonitoB. By 1074 

the Moloohnaia settlement produced only one pud and thirty pounds of 
31 

silk. This decline of the silk industry was common to all of New 

Russia. In the deoade preceding the world war all of South Rusoia 

produced only about 200 puds of eilk annually, an amount which the 

32 

Moloohnaia colonies alone produced in 1B58. 

' • i • 1 t 

The inoroaoe, aa a result of Oornioo* efforta, in the number 

’ • ' l 

of oil kinds of trooo in the Khortitsa and Moloohnaia oolonien is 

c ■ ' •; t • ..r •••• .. 1, ; ; .• • 


51* ”0 coatoianil Bkelkovodstva na iuge Rossli", Zapiski Imperator - 

fikago Obahohestva Selskago Khoziaistva Iuzhnoi Roesii, V (1875), 
___ 

32. Somenov-Tian-Shanaky, op, oit, ( p, 31B. 










33 



It would carry us too far afield to discuae all the other 
Improvements which the Molochnaia Mennonites, and to a lesser extent 
those at Khortitsa, owe to Cornies 1 initiative and efforts. It will 
Buffioe here to onnumerate hut the most important. They arei The 
building of an artificual lake by every colony to insure a constant 
water supply for its flookB and herds; the erection of an improved, 
uniform type of farm buildings; the building of better sohool houaesj 
the introduction of aompulsory primary education; the raising of tho 
qualifications for elomontary sohool teachers, and the institution 
Of periodic teachore oonforencoBj the establishment of several 

33, The tabulation is booed upon the following sourcesj for 1G41, 
Klaus, op. cit., app, VII; for 1844, Brons, U rsprung , Entwicke - 
lung und Schiokoala dor altevangolInchon Taufgeslnnton odor 
iicnnonitcn , p, 303; for 1047, Ukal^kovsky, Opyt statlstlohopkago 
op'lsanla Kovorossllskago krala , I, £16; for 1036, Kartens, loc . 
cit., p. 33. 
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f 34 

v continuation sohoolsj and, finally, the enoouragement of many indus¬ 
tries and orafto and the laying of the foundations of an industrial 
oolony. How muoh, for example, he was interested in the development 

of industries and tradoo, is shown by the fuot that in order to give 

| 

poor, but deserving artisans end tradesman a start in thoir professions 

; and businesses he created out of his own means a fund of about 100,000 

| 

rubles, from which they could borrow money at six por cent per annum, 
a rate which wus muoh lower than that prevailing in the colonies. It 
would indeed be difficult to think of any phase of human activity 
among the MennonitoB to which Cornice did not make some kind of a con¬ 
tribution. And the fame which especially the i'.olochnaia settlement 
attained for its successes in agriculture, stock-breeding and afforesta¬ 
tion were in no small degree his personal achievements. People from 
all parts of European Russia came to the Molochnaia settlement to 
view those wonderful accomplishments. There arc scores of descript¬ 
ions of this settlement in the Journals and Transactions of the 
various Russian economic and agricultural societies, from a number of 
which descriptions the writor has drawn heavily for this study. A 
certain Lashkarev, who visited the Molochnaia colonies in 1845, 
expresses his impressions of the colonies in the following wordsi 


34. For his oontributions to the Mennonite school system see Epp, 
Johan n Cornles , pp. 82-121 and P.Braun, "The Educational System 
of the Mennonite Colonies in South Russia", The Mennonite 
Quarterly Review , III (1929), 169-182. 
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■ . Having travelled rr.oro than 400 versts from tho southern 

0 horo of the Crimea to tho i.’.cnnonite colonies ... I was so 
struck by tho prosperous condition of these Gorman colonies, 
that it Boeracd to me as if I had entered a different country, 
or as if a whole century had passed in my Journey from tho 
, laot Hussion village to tho colonies. 

Ksere are also a number of equally admiring descriptions of 

26 

theso colonies by foreign travellers in South Russia. 

It goes without oaying that a largo number of the Monnonitoo 
at that time not only did not appreciate Cornies' efforts in their 
behalf, but also thoroughly hated him. In thoir Justification it may 
be said that Oornies wae often too despotic in the enforcement of his 
instructions and orders a3 chairman of the Agricultural Union, partic¬ 
ularly as regards afforestation. In this matter he brooked no opposit¬ 
ion and sometlmefl resorted even to corporal punishment of the recal¬ 
citrant. His biographer, Epp, rolated how Cornies once wont to Inspeot 
the plantation of a farmer who had wilfully neglected to take o&re of 
it. The farmer led him to a place thickly covered with weeds and 
told him that here he had planted his seedlings and that they must be 
thore oomowhero. Bending over he triod to point out to ComicB Just 
where ho thought he had planted them. Silently the latter followed 
the farmer from place to place. All at once as tho farmer bent over 




SB. Laahkarcv, loc . clt . , pp. 21-E2. 

SB, Cf., for cnanpir, nienanner Prtuhrld, F.rinr ir wort If char und \ 

'«;:Vfli*tr -f!n*vjrt?nv.r*?r hutuf/uirt Im l.iiFi ; J , lJ64)’p 

XaVior* Hornmaire do dell" Travels ir. tr.e Steppes of the Caspian 
' • Sea, tho Crimea, and the Caucasus TLondon, 1847) j Baron von Hax- 
!:. thausen, The Russian Empire , its People , Institutions and Re- 

Bources. 2 vo 1 si (London, 1866) { 
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again CornieB gave him a terrific blow with his walking stick over hia 

tightly drawn pants and with ths words "There are your trees, what?" 

37 

left the place. Tradition has it that the following year thiB fanner 
had a vary well kept plantation. Small wonder, however, that he and a 
certain Ohm Enns, who assisted him in the supervision of the colon¬ 
ists' orchards and plantations, wore usually called "the forest dovils". 
Because Cornies was no reBpootor of persona, he inourred the enmity 
of a part of the Mormonite clergy- who even went so far as to denounce 
him from the pulpit as the "antichrist". Still, in all of his pro¬ 
jects he could count on the support of a substantial enlightened minority 

38 

which was always willing to back him up to the very limit. Another 

f 

factor contributing to Cornies' suocosb was the fact that it was never 
necessary for him to ask permission from the Guardians* Committee or 
the highest governmental authorities beforo introducing his measures. 

The authorities always took it for grantod that his measures would 
redound to the benefit of the colonists. Thus for eighteen yearB 
(1830-1848) Cornies played the role of an enlightened despot over 
the Russian Mennonites. Had anothor man than Cornies wielded such 
unlimitod powers for so long a period, it might have been fatal either 
for the colonists or the man. 

The nature of Cornies' offioial position, of course, was 


37. Epp, op. olt . , pp. 64-66. 

38. Among tliio minority were several preachers and bishopB who were 
hie moBt ardent supporters. 
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responsible for the fact that the Mennonites profited first and foro- 
moot from his activity. However, he never drew any denominational 
or racial linoB in his work, whether it ho a Mohammedan, Greek 
Orthodox or Sectarian, Huttorito or Piotist, Nog&i, Hunsian or Gor¬ 
man, Cornioa always was roady to help, whatever the need might bo. 

None of those dorived do many benefits from him aa tho NogaiD. 

Tho Nogais, a nomadic Tartar tribe, were the nearest native 
neighbors of tho Moloohnaia l.'ennoniteB. A few years after the establish¬ 
ment of tho first Mcnnonite colonies on the 1'olochnala tho government 
decided to porsuade the Noguio to give up thoir nomadic lifo, settle 
down in villages and take up agriculture. Count de MalBon, a Fronoh 
emigre, was appointed to take chargo of it. Under hiB wise admin¬ 
istration a number of Nogais wore settled in villages and ere long 

39 

improved their material condition appreciably. But after de Maison 
resigned from his position in 1021 this fine work was halted and in 
a fow years his achievements were in danger of being completely undone 
by inaompetont officials. Cornies then volunteered to continue de 
Maison’s work. Ill b first effort was to improve thoir source of income 
through the improvement of their breed of sheep, ono of the poorest 
nativo varieties. In thiB attempt he was at first stoutly resisted, 
ohiefly by the Hogai priests who maintained that tho merino choep 
could not be used for saorifioial purposes. Cornies was undaunted. 

Ho resorted to tho Koran and in the end sucoeeded in persuading them 


39, de Hell, op. olt ., p. 270. Skalkovsky, Opyt statlstlohoskago oplsa - 
nia Novorossiiskago kraia, II, 32-33, 6&- b'f, 162-163, £37-230. 





that the merino sheep, which the LSootb had brought to Spain, saa the 
Mohammedan oacrifioal sheep par excelLe noe . This broke the opposition 
to the introduction of a fine-fleeded sheep. 

i 

Other Corniolan contributions toward the improvement of the 

Hogais' lot wore the introduction of the potato culture, the planting 

40 

of orohnrds, tho improvement of their buildings, and many others. 

At the time of hiu death 17,000 Hogais had ooaBod to roam tho steppes 

and were settled in villages. 

In 1839 the government asked Comiee whether he would be 

willing to aocept on his estates a numbor of Russian and Hogai boys 

and a few girls and teach them all branches of farming so that they 

could serve as examples to their respective villages. Cornies gladly 

consented on the following conditionBi that tho course of practical 

and theoretical instruction last from four to b!x years j that those 

who should finish the oourse be exempted from military servioe and 

receive enough land to carry on their farming and that those pupils 

who should finish the course with marked success be awarded a prise of 
41. 

£00 rubles. The government accepted the conditions, and before long 


40. de Hell, op. oit., p. 271 sayB about Cornies' work among the 
Hogais: "For about fifteen yeurs past'a 1.1 on n on i to of the German 
colonists of his own accord continued the work so judiciously 
begun by Count de Liaison. M. Cornies, one of tho most remarkable 
men in Hew Russia, deservedly exercises the greatest influence 
over tho Hogais, among whom his advice and oxertions have already 
produced some excellent results. The miserable villages of former 
days have been gradually Buporceded by pretty houses in the Ger-. 
man Btyle, surrounded with gardens, and agriculture has made such 
progress, that u largo number of farmers are now ablo to export 
oorn. Cf. also Epp, Johann Cornies, pp. 160-170 and Haxthausen, 
op. oH.,, I, 426-427 and II, 90-84, 

41, Epp, op. Pit., pp.122-123, Stach, Iuahnoruaakie kolonlsty, pp. 104-106 
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ths number of applicants was too largo to "be accommodated at Jushanleej 

42 

and so they wero placed with other outstanding Mennonite farmers. 
Unfortunately the "boys", as the pupils wore called both popularly and 
officially, had a very difficult task on their hands after they went 
back to tlioir villages. The peasants wore suspicious of every inno¬ 
vation thoy attomptod to lntroduoo. Trees which they plnnted in day 
timo the peasants would uproot at night. And bo with many another 
thing. In the end the government dooided to Bottle the "boys" in 
aoparate villages. Through the efforts of Philipp Wiobe, Cornles' 
son-in-law, each of the "boys" received sixty-five dosiatlns of land 
and under his supervision gradually two villages sprang up, Novo- 

yilipovka, in tho Berdlansk uiezd, and Kovo-Pavlovka, In the Melitopol 
44 

uiatd. Both villages differed very little in their appearance from 
the Kennonite colonies. The "boys" turned out to be very ouocessful 
and in time, after the peasants had overoome their prejudices, exerted 

a powerful influence in their neighborhood. 

45 

Tho Hutterian Brethren, tho Molokans and tlie Dukhobors also 


42. Comics himself took sixteen boys and four girls. 

44, V.E.Pootnikov, Iuzhnorusskoe krestianskoe khoziaistov (Moscow, 

1891), pp. 17 and 366. 

46. The Hutterian Brethern are German sectarians organised by the 
Tyrolese, Jakob Hutter, during the first half of the sixteenth 
century in lloravia. Persecutions drove thorn out of that oountry 
early in the seventeenth century and after a century ahd a half 
sojourn in Transylvania and Wallachia thoy finally found an asylum 
on tho estate of Count Rumiuntsov-kudunaiekii in the Chornigov 
province. The Count's son attempted to make serfs of them, but 
after an appeal to the Tsar, they were permitted to settle on 
orovm land in the same province. When in the early forties this 
was no longor abla to aocommodnte all of them, Cornles secured 






at one time or another received many benefits from Cornies. The 
latter had been exiled from Rorthorn Russia to the V.olochnaia about 
tho time that the first J.lcnnonite oolonioB rare founded there. Sober 
and very industrious, they aoon prospered. Unfortunately under the 
fanatical leadership of a certain Kalmakov their moral life deter¬ 
iorated greatly, Investigation!: also showed thee to bo guilty of many 
crimes and misdemeanoro, particularly the hiding of fugitives from 
Juotlao and army deserters. For this tho government decided to 
exile the unfortunate and misled sectarians to Siboria. Cornies 
intorcodod for thorn with tho lie vj Ruoolnn govornor-genoral, Count 
Yorontsov, and, although unable to avert tho sentence completely, 
Bucooedod in having tho place of exile changed to a more hospitable 
olLEate, namoly to Ooorgia. Through his efforts also they ware per¬ 
mitted to go thoro without military escort. 

, At different times Cornioa was uIbo put in charge of the 

Swedish ooloniBtB' district and the Vhriupol colonists’ district. 

At another time he superviood the introduction of tho potato culture 
in the uiezds of Berdiansk, llelitopol and Bnoprovok. Row varied the 
tasks whioh the government thrust upon him can ho Been from the fact 


for them from the government land on tho Rolochnaia. He also 
helped them greatly financially. Dpp, Johann Cornies , pp. 146- 
152.—The ITutterian Brethren are often erroneously classified 
as Konnonltea. Though both practice non-resistance, adult 
baptism and refrain from taking tho oath, tho Huttorlana have 
always, with but brief intervals, practiced community of goods, 
whioh tho Y.ennonitos have never dona. 







that for more than a decade he ouperiritended the oxaavation of a 
number of kurgann (burial mounds). Characteristic of all of Cornies' 
activities io what tho Learned Committed of tho Ministry of State 

'Doranin wrote to him in this connootioni "No sooner do wo think how 

46 

the thing could bn done, than you aond U3 the renult3". 

Corriies never received any financial componaation for all 
hie public labora, Of the numerous decorations whioh tho government 
offered him ho accepted only ono plain modal with ths simple inscript¬ 
ion jra _UBG£ddo ("for industry"). 

Oomioo died on March 13, 1848. 

. • • • v •• * : : x vi . \. •' : j : r : „• y. '• i, if.. 



46. Epp, op . clt ., p, 1£9, 
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CHAPTER IX 

I 

i * . ; . . THE LAND QUESTION IN TUB MENKONITK COLONIES 

DURING THE SIXTIE3 

The excellent record of economic achievements of the ilennon- 

ites up to 1860 1 b greatly marred by the land disputes which in the 

sixties shook: moBt of the Mennonito oolonieB to their very foundation. 

Tho fundamental cause of the conflict was the final disposition of 

1 

the reserve and Burplus lands . But as the conflict progressed its 

seriousness was further increased by a number of issues growing out 

of the oolonists* system of landownership and by religious diesent. 

These land disputes were most bitter and protracted in the Kolochnaia 

settlement and we shall, therefore, confine ourselves chiefly to a 

consideration of the struggle in that settlement. 

In 1803 the Russian government, expecting a large llonnonito 

emigration from West Prussia, reserved for their establisliment about 

123,000 deaiatinB on the Moloohnaia stream, in the province of 
2 

Tavrida, In accordance with the provisione of the Vnrch Uka* of 1764, 
but particularly due to the government's desire to further the sheep- 

i 

broeding industry among the colonists, the oolonization of the area 


1, Tho origin and nature of the reserve and Burplus lands are 
explained on p. 105 supra . 

2. Cf. pp. 90-81 supra. Also Isaak, Eolotsohnaer Konnonlton, p. 8. 
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thus reserved was ao arranged ae to sot aside a certain amount of 

3 

ao-onllod reaorve and surplus lands. Of tho original 123,000 desiatins, 

_ 

72,727 ware occupied by 1040. This year marked the close of Mennon- 

ite emigration from aboard to thiB district. Between 1841 and 1863 

another 21,286 desiatins were taken up by tho descendants of the first 
5 

colonists. The remaining 29,000 deBiatins were distributed as followoi 

about 7,200 desiatins were surplus lands in the possession of the 
6 

various colonies; approximately 6,000 desiatins constituted the two 

7 8 

"Chumaki Roads'’} and 15,820 doeiatins were left of the reserve land . 

Of the latter tho Guardians’ Committee had leased 4,460 desiatins to 

9 

the settlement as grazing land for its community flocks. In 1824 

it had leased about 3,000 desiatins to a certain Klasson, a cloth 

manufacturer in Halbstadt, on condition that ho foster the woolen 

10 

Industry among the colonists. The remaining area, over 8,000 desiatins 
the Committee had at different timos given in long term leases to two 
large Bheep-breeders, Oorniea and Schmidt, and to one Reimer, famous 


S, ■ The amount of surplus lands of the different colonies, however, 
was assigned in a very haphazard way. Thus the colony of 
Ftirstenwerder with twenty households reooived 235 desiatins, while 
Pordenau with tho same number of households obtained only seven 
desiatins. 


4. 

Klaus, Kashi kolonii 

, a pp. VII. 


6 . 

Tho sum 21,206 is computed from figures in 

Isaak, op. oit., pp. 


19, 26, 72-73. 



6 . 

The sum is computed 

from figures in ibid., 

pp. 72-73. 

7. 

Klaus, op. cit., p. 

192. 


8 . 

iBaak, op. cit., p. 

32. 


9. • 

Ibid. 



10 . 

Klaus, op. oit., p. 

185. 


11 . 

Isaak, op. oit., p. 

37. Klaus, op. cit., pp 

. 184-185 gives tho 


figure of 7,165 desiatins. 
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tliai Unm fur lita uroliardw and tr«a pi tilth t> Iona on tlm utajipu, 

By 18G3, then, through the prooeBo of constantly founding 
now colonies roughly throe-fourths of tho area originally sot aside 
for the Monnonltos was occupied. Theoretically, any Mennonite who 
wished to take up farming,'as long as he had not previously boen in 
tho poeBGBSlon of an allotment from the government, was entitled to 
the legal norm of sixty-five deaiatinB, 1« e . as long as tho roeerve 
and Burplue lands lasted. In practice, however, it worked out dif¬ 
ferently. Due to tho fact that the government constantly inoieted 

12 

on the necessity for tho 1'onnonites to be "model" farmers, the 
Guardians’ Committee and the Agricultural Union required that every 
applicant for land possess from 1,000 to 2,000 rubles—and later even 
a larger sum—, in ordor to be in tho position to oroct buildings of 
the dimensions phWscribod, to acquire the necessary number of live¬ 
stock, farm implements, and in general to cultivate the land as was ’ 
demanded of a ’'model'' farmer. Obviously, only the eons and brothers 
of the wealthier farmers were able to meet such high requirements, 
while the sons of the poorer farmers were forced either to rent land, 
to take up some trade, or, what was more often the case, hire them¬ 
selves to the wealthy farmers. Naturally such a state of affairs was 
greatly to tho advantage of the richer class of farmers, furnishing 
them as it did with a cheapvsupply of labor, a situation they, of 


12, See, for example, statement of Count Kiselev, Minister of State 
Domain, of September 6, 1041 to the Gorrmn colonists located in 
the vicinity of Odessa. Friesen, Gesohiohte der Monnoniton, p. 698 
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coarse, were eager to perpetuate by one means or another. 

As early as 1841 out of 2,733 fumillos in this district 

13 

1,700 families owned no land. But gb yot tho position of tho land- 
lees colonista caused little concern. Tho farmer prospered as result 
of the elow but steady expansion of tho home and foreign markets for 
farm produots. Consequently the different trades in tho oolonies, 
assisted by a constantly growing demand from the outside for Konnonit® 
made farm implements and tools, wagons and various other articles of 
production, flourished and expanded. Thus they were in the position 
to absorb a largo number of the landless. L'oroover, tho shift from 
Bhoep-rearing to arable farming was just getting under way, and the 
rooerv e and surplus lands Btlll comprised a large area. In addition 
the neighboring Nogais, who owned more land than they themselves could 
possibly take care of, were glad to lease their land for very low 
prices. Hence those of the non-landowning colonista who wished to i 

farm, or to combine their trade with farming, were in tho position to 
rent all tho land they wished. Under the circumstances no one was 
particularly concerned about the future of tho landless,v 

It wr 8 Cornios who first began to call attention to the 
oonsoquenoeB which eventually would result from the ncceptod systom 
of distributing tho roserve and surplue lands . He declared that the 
oapital requirod of the applicant for land was too high and therefore 
always worked to the disadvantage of ths poorer members of th® oom- 

<$ 


13. Klaus, op. cit., app. VII. 
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ounity. He also pointed oat that thirty-firo to forty desiatins per 
faally would be sufficient to carry on successful farming. Ilenoe, 
fcs maintained, if the monetary requiremento ©ore lomorod and tho family 
share of lund reduced from sixty-five to thirty-fire or forty doalntina, 
it would bo possible to effect n oonsidorablo roduction of the number of 
landless colonists. At tho camo timo he advocated tho founding of a 
largo industrial oolony in the neighborhood of Halbstadt, the polit¬ 
ical, social and business center of the Monnonite settlement, and tho 
creation of a apodal fund to foster tho development of trades and 
lnduDtric8. When in 1037 tho Academician Kdppon inspoatod tho 
Moloohnaia.colonies Cornlos discussed his plans with him, asking him 
to ohampion thorn before tho Ministry of Stato Domain in order to 
obtain official consent for thoir realitatlon. Edppen fully approvod 
Of those plans, but was in doubt as to hoe to obtain the land for the 
projootod industrial oolony. That problem was immediately solved, whan, 
through Cornice' influence, tho HalbBtadt farmors offered to exchange 
600 desiatins of their land for an equal amount out of the reserve 
land . The Ministry of State Domain, howovor, vbd very dilatory in 
Considering tho matter. Finally on July 2, 1841 it granted permission 

for tho founding of an industrial colony. The other two proposals it 

14 

passed over in silence. '• 

« Meanwhile the Halbstadt farmers had changed their minds. 

Afraid lost the netr oolony develop so rapidly as to threaten thoir 


14. Ibid., pp. 169-170, 
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colony with absorption, or else to compel thorn to move elsewhere if 

they wished to remain farmers, thoy roBorted to e7ory means, oithor 

fair or decidedly dichonorabla, to hamper the development of the 

ID 

industrial oontor, oallod Kouhalbstadt. Cornioa by this time was 

too ill to fight the aolfiBh, shortsighted policy of tho Halbst&dt 
farmers. And thus most of his piano for the landless colonists came 
praoiically to naught. Perhaps if Comios had found greater interest 
and support among the landless themselves his plans might have been 
store successful. 

The nurabor of landless colonists, however, oontinuod to 

16 

grow booauoe of the unusually large increase in population and the 
continuing of tho prnotice of parcoling out tho unoccupied lands in 
sixty-five desiatin allotments. By 1860 the landless comprised nearly 
two-thirdo of tho district's population. A variety of factors now 
oonepirod to reduce thoir position to one of near diotreos. The trades ' 
in the colonies were overcrowded. Tho hamporing passport regulations 
together with the system of Joint responsibility for the paymont of 
taxos Boriously restricted thoir personal mobility, Sheep-broeding 
was slowly, but surely, giving way before the more productive arable 
farming. This proaesa was accompanied by steadily mounting ronts in 
the colonies, thus reducing the land available for tho landless colon¬ 
ists almost entirely to that which they were able to rent from the 
KogalB. Then the totally unexpected happened. Between 1860 and 1862 
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17 

tha NogaiB, 60,000 Btrong, emigrated en masse to Turkey. The lands 

ihae vacated fell to tho crown which immediately settled thorn with 

18 

Russian peasants and some 10,000 Bulgnriun colonists. This at once 
deprived the landless R.ennonites of their main source of choap land. 

On top of all thia How Russia experienced a oorios of very poor harvests 
'in the early sixties which in turn reacted adversely upon business and 
industry in tho colonies. 

In their distress the landless now turned to the land owners 
for rolief, demanding the immediate distribution among them of tho 
remaining reserve and surplus lands . They also addressed a petition 
to the Guardians' Committee, asking to bo given a voice in tho village 
and district assemblies. It will bo recalled that the "Instructions" 

Of 1000-1801, which set up tho machinery of local solf-govornment for 
the aoloniats, granted tho vote and eligibility to office to landowners 
only. . Consequently tho landless had no voice in the village and 
district neseroblloa, whore, of course, all land policies and other 
aattors wore determined. Therefore tho only chance for tho landless to 
get a hearing bofore the local and distriot authorities was to present 
their grievances and proposed remedies in the form of a petition. 

Having failed to receivo from tho Guardians' Committee a reply to their 


17. Bosidoo the 50,000 Regale, 141,067 Tartars from tho Crimea emigrated 
during 1860-1063 to Turkey. The reasons for this wholesale flight 
of the Rohammodans were economic, religious, and political. Cf. 

G. Piatigorsky, "Kmlgrateiu krymokikh tRtar," Y oetnlk Rvropy , IY 
(July, 1904), pp. 89-107. Aloo Semenov Tian-Shansky, od., 
S ovoroBcla , pp. 173-174. 

10. Klaus, op. olt. , app. II, 34-36. 
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petition for tho franchise, they proceeded to bombard the diotrict 
bond and the chairman of tho Agricultural Commission with one potition 
after anothor for tho distribution of the reservo and surplua lands , 

Kut all to no avail. After 1048, as a roaotion to Cornies' regimo 
of onlightenod despotism, the reactionary element among the colonists 
had gotten control of tho district office and virtually every villuge 
office ao well, with tlie progressives retainir.g control only of the 
Agricultural Comr.ilasion. But before long tho chairmanship of thiB oom- 
niBsion too come into their hands when its incumbent, Philipp l/iebe, 
Oornioa' Bon-in-luw, was compelled to relinquish hin post because of 
ill health. The control of all tho moat important offices was now 
completely in the hands of shortsighted, eolfiBh men who in many 
instances could barely road and write. The new chairmun of the Agri¬ 
cultural Commission, Peter Schmidt, was as egotistic and unscrupulous 

19 

an individual as Priesen, tho district head. Both trouted the 
petitioners with utter contempt, telling thorn bluntly that they would 
not permit the unoccupied land to be distributed as doaired by tho 
landleeB, since that would deprive the landowners of their source of 
Oheap labor. 

Tho landlosB then sought help from the proachera. But hore, 
too, they found no bettor response to their grievances. The ministry 


19, Schmidt’s fathor had obtained from tho Guardians' Committee a 
long torm lease to 4,600 deBiatins of the district’s reserve 
land, for which tho eon kept on paying two kopeks per deaiatin 
State ront, but leased most of it to tho landless colonists for 
three to four rubles per dasiatin. ( , - •• • • 
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&non^ the llormoniteu was uns&lurlod and honce its members were all 

too frequently choson with an eye to their financial independence. 

Tho majority of thorn woro farmers themselvon, for the moot purt woll- 

to-do, and conaequontly with economic intoreots aimilur to thoso of 

the landownerB. To complicato matters still more, tho Molochnaia 

oolonioo, and to u loss extent the Khortitsa also, were torn by rolig- 

ious dissent during the fifties and the early sixties. ThiB was 

occasioned hy the ponotration of pietist and baptist teachings from 

HO 

tho neighboring German oolonioo. Had it not beon for the extreme 
narrow-mindedness and intolerance of the rank and filo of the J.lonnonito 
proaohora this religious diouont could have easily boon composed. 
ie it was those baptist teachings found in time a recoptivo ground 
among the landless and henceforth the lund quarrel was often closely 
intortwinod with tho religious one. 

Weary of tho constant petitions of the landless, the district 
hoed finally resorted to disciplinary action against them. This notion 
aorvod to rally some of tho bettor elements among the lundownoru, 
later also a number of tho business men and several proaohers, to the 
cause of tho petitioners. Tho first and foremost among those men was 
Philipp Wiebu, one of tho largost and moot progroosivo landovmorB of 
tho district, a man imbued in many respects with tho vision and 
ideals of his futhor-in-las, Cornios. As corresponding membor of the 
Loarned Committee of the Ministry of Stato Domain he had access to 

20, On tho religious dissent in the colonies cf. PrieBon, Qoschlchte 
der Mennonlton, pp. 164-293. 
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nany influential governmental circles. Ho took the cause of tho land- 

loaB before tho How Hussion govcrnor-genoral and tho Minister of State 

Domain, and in general advised thoir leaders In regard to each step to 
£1 

ba taken. It was the advice of Wiobo and of certain influential 

business men which was responsible for tho alortnosa and intelligence 

ohloh from now' on characterises every move and proposal of tho lendorc 

of the landless. And it is Bafo to assume that had it not been for 

tho procrastination of the Guardians’ Committoe, mado possible by the 

government's prooocupation with tho gonoral poasant reforms, tho land 

dlsputos in tho oolonios would not havo been as protraotod and the 

oleavago among tho colonists not as pronounood. 

Unboldoned by Wieba's interoesBion, the landless in Korom- 

bor 1063 oont throe men, Franc Isaac, Jakob DUrksen, and Johann Fast, 

to Odossa to present a petition to the Guardians' Comraitteo. The 

petition, whioh was eignod by 150 landless colonists, requested tho 

22 

oxteneion of tho franchise, tho appointment of an impartial com¬ 
mission to investigate the condition of tho landless, and lastly the 
immediate distribution of all the remaining roserTO and surplus lands 
among them so thut in timo thoy would be financially in tho position 
to settle oithor on crown land or to rout land from some noblomon, 
Interesting is the dosing sentence of tho petitions 

21. Isaak, o p. clt . , pjf. 27, 33-35 and 63. 

22. This, it will bo recalled, had been requested In an earlier 
petition, but to which the Committee had not replied. 
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In. hope that the new life and light called forth in 
many sections of the groat Russian family of nations by the 
ruler’s benevolent wisdom nay also send a ray of light 
into our distressed condition, we await a favorable resol¬ 
ution. (23) 

In roBponGo to this petition tho Guardians’ Conmittoo on 
December 31, 1863, influenced perhaps by Y'icbe’e efforts in behalf 
of the landless, instructed Frisson and Schmidt to bring the land 
dispute "to a speedy and completely satisfactory conclusion", adding 
that as soon as its inspector should report the measures they had had 
taken it would not fail to sanction them. On January 26, 1884 the 
inspector instructed Isaao and Fast, the representativea of the 
landless, to put forth concrete proposals regarding the disposition of 
tho land in question. In pursuance thereffi a meeting of two represent¬ 
atives from each oolony's landless people was held on February 1 of 
tho same year and the following proposals adopt edj The polioy of 
distributing sixty-five dcsiatin allotments and the founding of now 
colonies should be discontinued! the reserve and surplus lands were 
to bo placed at the sole disposal of the landless and for the pay¬ 
ment of the State land rent only; the landless should be permitted 
to exploit the land from their prosent homos, without being compelled 
to found new colonies! the appointment of an impartial commiosion to 

supervise the distribution of the land! finally, they should be given 
24 

the franchise. 


£3. "An das Ptlrsorgo-Komitoe tiber die auBlhndischen Ansledlar in 

Sttdrusolond. Der landloaen Bewohner dee MolotBChnaer Monnonlten. 
Bezirks ergebenste Bitte," Ibid .,pp. 28-29. 

£4. "GemeindeBpruch der Yortreter der Landlosen," dated Ohrloff, 
February 1, 1864, Ibid., pp. 29-30. 
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The instruct ions of the Guardians’ Committoe and its 

Inspector, howaYor, wore only goaturoo. The ohairman of the Committee 

and the inspector worked hand in glove with the repreoentativoa of 

the landowners, and the only concession tho latter wore finally willing 

to make was that the land might bo distributed in thirty-two and a 

half desiatin holdings, but that tho recipients had to found now 

oolonieo. Such a disposition of the unocoupied lands, of oourso,would 

take care of only a email number of tho landless and also only of 

those among them who possessed property or capital. Upon recommendation 

of the Guardians' Committee, the Ministry of State Domain approved the 

projoct of tho landowners and in Juno 1064 ordered that the roo erve 

and surplus lands bo divided into thirty-two and a half desiatin 

allotments. Simultaneously it informed the non-lendowning colonists 

that if they wished to settle in the Amur territory they would be given 

crown lands on the same conditions which had been extended to the 

25 

peasants in general. 

In accordance with this order tho district office in April 
1865 made ready for tho distribution of the unoccupied land. Undaunted 


25, Klaus, o p. olt ., pp. 177-178. This offer was a repetition of a 
similar one made in 1859. In July of that yoar the Moloclmaia 
settlement had sent a delegation of three mon to Amur to inspoct 
a large tract of land selected for them by tho Governor-general, 

■ ! r Count Muraviev Amursky. In March of the follov;ing year nearly 
400 families deolored their intention of settling in the Amur 
* territory. For one reason or another no actual emigration took 
plnoe. The muin reason, perhaps, was tho unexpected emigration of 
• Nogais which led the would-be emigrants to hope to got land 
nearby. Of. W. Marmhardt, Wehrfrelholt der Monnoniton, appendix. 


>'! 
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by this move the Commission of the Landless, organized in January of 

that year and consisting of F.lBaac, J. Fast, J. Ddrksen, and I. Fast, 

sent ahead and prepared its ora detailed project for the distribution 

of the land. It submitted its program to the district office ns well 

as the Guardians 1 Committee, the most important proposals of it being: 

That the land be divided into twelve desiatin parcels, that amount 
o 

being siffioient, particularly if combined with some trade, to pro¬ 
vide a living for one family. Only such a distribution, the Commission 
held, would do Justice to the great mass of landless, whereas under 
the government project only a third of them could be provided for. 

That the provision of the indivisibility of the sixty-five dlsiatin 
farms bo revoked and the farms be permitted to be divided in "half-'' 
and "quarter-farms" (thirty-two and a half and sixteen and a quarter 
desiatins respectively), in order thus to chock the continued growth 
of landless colonists. That all taxes bo apportioned to the amount of 
land owned. That the landless bo given the rote in village and dis¬ 
trict affairs. And finally—-the most important proposal—that, 
since the land was not the personal property of the individual farmer, 
but belonged to the entiro community, the latter be made to recognize 
onoe and for all its obligation to provide land for its landless. The 
only alternative to that principle, in the opinion of the representa¬ 
tives of the landless, was a periodic redistribution of the land. But 
that was prohibited by law, nor was it desirable, since it would be 
ruinous to KennoniJ;9 farming, a consequence which they too were very 
anxious to avoid. In fho oircumstancos the project advocated the 
levying of a permanent annual land tax for the creation of a oolon- 






Isation fund to buy land for present and future landless generations. 

These were constructive proposals. They showed a fine oom- 

ounity spirit and a sense of reality. They were also very reasonable 

Irt the yf Ifmoniv* hiaXrrj and doctrine, in which true equality 

of persons and the responsibility of the community for the welfare of 

all of its members have always been cardinal principles. But the 

27 

district office and the Commission of the Landowners wore blinded 

by the matorial success which the Llennonite farmers had achieved, and 

fcnowing that both the law and the Guardians' Committee were on their 

side, vigorously protested the sanctity of the status quo .' Thoy 

objected particularly to the last proposal of the Commission of th© 

Landless, arguing that among the landless were tradesmen who had a 

far better income than the farmers, while some of the most vociferous 

tnong them had onoo owned a sixty-five desiatin farm, but had lost it 

through their own fault. Should they too bo provided with land? 

And how about the retired farmers who lived on the interest of their 

capital? Perhaps, they too should be given another allotment, was the 

28 

ironic comment of the landownerB. 


26. "Projekt oder Vorschlag dor Landlosen-Kommission sur Regelung 
dor im llolotsclmaer Mennoniten-Bezirko noch bofindlichon un- 
besiedelten Ltlndoreien," Isaak, op. clt . , pp. 35-43. Cf. also 
Klaus, Kashi kolonil , pp. 188-18lTj V/edel, Crochichto dor ilen- 
noniton, Ill, 161> Bondar, Sekta mennonitov, p. 46. 

£7. This commission was organised on the same dato as the commission 
of the landless. 

28. Klaus, op. clt., pp, 189-190. Wedel, op. clt., 


Ill, 161 
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These arguments acre quite beside the point. The trades 
end business men who championed the cause of the landless did not 
themselves ask for land. Moreover, the representatives of the land¬ 
less had always proposed that a commission, composed equally of rep¬ 
resentatives of the two contending parties, wan to decide who was 
entitled to a share of the unoccupied land, demanding specifically 
the exclusion of anyone who once had been in the possession of an 
allotment from the orown. Nor would the creation of the proposed 
colonisation fund bo such a heavy burden upon the landowners since the 
recipients of a twolvo desiatin parcel would contribute a proportion¬ 
ate share to the said fund. But the landowners remained adamant. 

The only concession they finally were willing to make was to contribute 
ten kopeks per desiatin toward the creation of the fund. That sum 
t/as so ridiculously low that it would have taken several deoadeB to 
accumulate enough money to buy land for even a relatively small 
number of pooplo. 

Realizing that the landless could not expect any material 

relief from the landowners and the local authorities, V/iebo onoe more 

brought their case before the Minister of State Domain and Senator Hahn, 

29 

formorly chairman of tho Guardians * Committee. In the meantime 
irrogulariticB in the accounts of Friesen, tho district head, had also 
been disclosed. After those too had been reported, the government 
finally began to act. In August 1865 it despatched a member of the 


29. Both hlB letters are roprinted in Isaak, op. clt., pp. 33-35. 
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'Council of Ministers, Islavin, to the Molochnaia to investigate the 

tiholo state of affairs in that settlement. The cause of the landless 

nos reaoivod a vigorous support from a group of influential business 
30 31 

people and also from several progressively minded preachers, 

Faoed with this aocossion of new allies to the cause of their oppon¬ 
ents, a largo group of landowners resorted to a last desperate moans 
of discrediting the leaders of the landless before Islayin by doolaring 

them aa revolutionaries dangerous to the peace and welfare of the 
32 

Bettloment. But the dice was cast. Islavin, after a protracted 
study of the whole affair, decided in favor of the landless, and upon 
his recommendation not only Frioaen, the district head, but also tho 
chairman of tho Guardians' Committee and ita inspector wore removed 
from their posts. 

K’ 

Finally on February 14, 1886 an Imperial Rescript was issued 

to tho Guardians' Comraittoo with the instruction to grant the vote 

to all homeetoad owning colonists, irrespective of whether they owned 
33 

farm land or notj to distribute approximately 16,000 deoiatins of 
resorTo and su rplus lands equally among the landless, preference to bo 
gLven to those among them who owned houses} to appoint a commission, 
composed of the members of the district office and an equal number of 
representatives from the two contending parties, to pass upon tho 


30. Of. their memorial to Islavin in ibid ., pp. 66-61. 

31. Ibid ., p. 63. 

32. Ibid ., pp. 63-65 

33. It will h9 seen thut this still loft uninfranchised those landless 
who possessed no houses of their own. 







applications for land; finally, to leave to the recipients the decision 

a s to how they wishod to make use of the land (i.e. whether they wishod 

to work it from their present places of abode, or whether they 

denirod to found now oolonios). In pursunnoo of this Reooript the 

Guardians' Committee instructed the district office to distribute the 

above mentioned area of land in twelve desiatin parcels. At the same 

time it stated specifically that no one of tho landless who had Bold 

his farm, or lost it through laziness, negligence or dissipation should 
35 

receive a share. Simultaneously the government pormittod the division 

of the sixty-five desiatin farms into "half-" and "quarter-farms". 

About the same time also the Holochnaia Mennonitos were informed that 

tho hereditary household tenure of lend ownership, as practised by the 

colonists, obligated the different communities to provide land for 

their landless people and that the sum of ten kopeks per desiatin for 

36 37 

tho creation of a colonisation fund was much too small an amount. 

Thus tho landless scored another victory, a victory which indeed con¬ 
stituted a social-economic revolution in this territorial teaoup. 

On the basis of these instructions the newly constituted 
Land Commission under the presidency of the new district head proceeded 
with the distribution of the land, accommodating 1,301 families with 


34. Text of Rescript in Isaak, op. clt ., pp, 66-67. Cf. also Bondar, 
Sokta monnonitov , p. 48 and Kousslcr, loo, clt ., p, 401. 

35. Yiaak, op, olt ., p. 68. 

36. Bee pp. 191-152 . supra . 

87. Klaus, op . on ., pp. 191-192. Kouaoler, loc. Pit ., p. 401. 
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38 

twelve doointin allotments. During the following two yearn another 

39 

262 familios obtainod a nimilar amount of lund each, do that by 1809 

nearly 19,000 doaiatinB of tho roaorvo end o urplus ltmda had been 

distributed. That Bum© yoar the Ministriea of State Domain and 

40 

Flnnnco permitted the two "Ohumaki Roada" to bo narrowed from a 

41 


width of over two versts to about 2,100 foot. Thie liberated nearly 


42 

6,000 deBintinc which in 1870, with tho consent of the Ministry of 
State Domain, wore oxohnngod for a similar area from tho land rooantly 
given to tho landless, in order to bring the land of tho latter oloser 
to the places of their abode. 

Aftor tho recipients of twelve deBiatin allotments wore 
finally incorporated in tho roopootivo oolonies of thoir previous 
ebodo they also shared in the pasture and wood lands of those oolonios. 
This, together with their house-and-gardon plots, brought their 
holdingc to Rbout sixteen deslatins, i.o ., a quarter of the size of 
the "full-farms". 

One of tho Land Commission’s moat difficult problems wa8 
tho disputo ovor tho right of the landless to tho community pasture. 

The landowners olaimod exclusive right to it since it formed part of 
the original sixty-five deslatins. They explained tho origin of the 


38 . Isaak, op. clt ., p. 77. KlauB, op, clt ., p. 192 gives the figuro 
of 1,304 families, while Bondar, o p. clt ., pp. 44 and 62 speaks 
of only 1,266 families. 

39. iBaok, op. clt ., tablo on pp. 72-73. 

40. For explanation of the "Ohumaki Roads" Bee p. 129 supra. 

41. Klaun, op. pit ., p. 192. 

42. Isaak, op. clt ., pp. 76-77. According to Bondar, op. pit ., p. 

63 only 6,466 desiatins. 
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conun on lt 7 pasture as follows: when tho colonists firBt settled in Now 

Russia they found it advantageous, for economic reasons, to combine tho 

pasture, each colonist sotting aside a definite amount of land for it. 

In this way only ono herdsman needed bo hlrod for tho wholo colony, 

Instead of ono for each landownor. When in the course of timo, they 

went on, as result of the inability to divide the original allotments, 

landless colonists had made their appearance, tho landowners permitted 

them to grace a specified number of livestock on tho community pasture, 

usually for the payment of a certain sura of money. This favor they were 

willing to grant in tho future, but they wished it clearly understood 

that it was a favor which they could terminate, if they ever desired 

to do so, and that in no way did it give tho landloso a legal claim to 

this pasture. What, thoy aekod, would hoppon to tho community pasture 

if the newly incoropated email farmore by a two-thirds majority vote 

should at some future dato decide to go over entirely to dairy fanning? 

On the whole tho argument of the landowners nne sound; however, it 

left out of account tho fact that the community pastures in every 

colony contained a smaller or larger amount of waste land which from 

43 

the Very beginning had been assigned to the entire colony. Conse¬ 
quently tho landless had a legal claim to at least a portion of the 
oommunity pasture. 

After much wrangling the majority of tho Commission, under 
protest of a minority representing landowners, decided that tho 

43» Detav o koloniakh, art. 1B6. ... 
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ovs\()rfl of a tvrelvo doolatin allotment ao v/oll ao tho landlooa, irroopoot- 

irc of whothor tho latter owned a houso or not, haul a positivo right 

to tho community paoturo, tho forraor to throo deolntino and tho lnttor 

to tho erasing of ono head of cattle. At the son© time tho Commloaion 

proposed that, oinco "010 pasture was not really tho common property of 

tho wholo community,- hut rather r servitude of tho original sixty-five 

doolatin farms, tlio ovrnioro of those farms ohould ho compensated for this 

concession hy a similar amount (throo dcoiatins per farm) from the land 

44 

set freo hy tho narrowing of tho "Chumaki Bonds". This proposal was 

not nccoptod in St. Potorsburg. Howevor, in Octohor 1073 tlio Ministry 

of State Domain, rovorsing its earlier position, docidod that tho past- 

uro lands woro not tho private possession of the landowners, hut tho 

45 

ooramon property of tlio entire community. 

Tho land Coirrnisalon was next colled upon to decide tlio ways 

nnd moans for tho croation of tho colonisation fund. Thoro was no 

longer any divergence of opinion as to the necossity of this fund; 

thoro was disagreement only in regard to the moans of raising tlio money. 

The majority of tho Commloaion \rao in favor of raising a loan among 

tho Mennonitoo, equal to perhaps to ton rubles per doolatin of tho 

total amount of land OT.ned hy them. Tho entire settloraont was to 

guarontoo it. With tho money thus raised land should ho bought, not 

loos than thirty dooiatins per family, tho recipients to pay hack its 

4G 

purchase price over a period of thirteen years. 


44. Kousalor, loo, clt .. pp, 403-404. Klaus, on. olt .» pp, 212-213. 

45. Kousoler, l oc. clt ., pp. 419—422. 

46. Ibid ., p.404. 
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A minority of tho Commission, representing landowners, pro¬ 
posed a different plan. It declared tlmt the rocipicnto of land would 
not bo in tho position to ropoy tholr debt with intoroot in so short 
n poriod end at tho orvno tlmo to put tholr farming on a sound foundation. 

Hcnco it proposed that tho remaining nearly 5,000 doslntinn of rcsorvo 
47 

end surpl us la nds and tho G,000 dooiatins from tho "Quumnld Bonds" 

bo sot aoldo as tho pormanont proporty of tho entire DOttlament, tho 

lncomo from it to ho used for tho proposed colonisation fund. In 

addition it proposed tho levying of n special land tax, ton kopeks por 

desiatin of tho "full-fain’' and six and two-thlrd3 kopoko per doaiatin 

of tho "quarter-farm", and a poll tax of tan kopoks por adult porson, 

male and female. Those two taxes, In its opinion, would swell tho fund 

undor consldorntion hy about 12,207 rubloo annually, An additional 

souroe of inoomo for the fund it expected from voluntary contributions 

by Y/ell-to-do business men end largo landowners. Thoco supplied with 

land out of this fund wore to ropoy tho purchasing prico of tho land 

ovor n poriod of fifteen yoars, without intcrost, Aftor tho expiration 

of a ten year poriod of exemption they too wore to contribute ten 

48 

kopelcs por desiatin to the colonisation fund. Hie plan of tho minority 

was finally adoptod, with tho oxceptlon that tho land and poll taxos 

each Y/ero raised to fifty kopeks. On February 13, 1070 tho plan 

49 

recolvod the approval of tho Ministry of Stnto Domain. 


47. This was tho Iona v/hich so far had boon used for tho grazing of 
tho flooko belonging to tho entire settlement. 

48. Kousslor, loo, clt. . p. 404. 

49. Iooak, op, clt .. pp. 76-78. Bondar, op. clt,, p. 53. 
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Tho only rcmainiiig problem of importance to be solvod was 
tho distribution of local and state toxos and. the share of tho ner.vly 
enfranchised and incorporated farmors in communal works (road and "bridge 
repairing, tho furnishing of fuel for school, churoh and othor public 
builds, etc.). Ero long this matter too vraa satiafactorily arrnngod. 

Thus tho land quostion and the problems growing out of it 
iroro finally brought to an amicable oolution in tho llolochnaia settle¬ 
ment. Tho ten year struggle, whioh had boon fought with such bitter¬ 
ness and which had caused disunion in hundreds of femilioa, endod with 
the virtually coraploto defeat of tho landowners. Profossor Wodol aptly 
summarizes the conflict in tho following words: 

Thoso land quarrels, therefore, must he regarded as vory 
sad foaturoo in tho history of tho Russian LIcnnonitos. IIow- 
evor, the conditions (in tho colonios) wore such that thoy 
fostered selfishness and rudcno3s of tho human heart, instead 
of the nohlo and tho good, Besides, tho final word in those 
. ■ negotiations often rested with mon whoso intellectual and 

roligious education did not go heyond tho moot rudimentary 
r knov/lodgQ. lion who could barely read and v/rito, vho knew nothing 
of history, wore elected as officials in which capacity they 
had to deal with weighty social, economic and religious questions 
whose solution roquired an expert knowledge in each of theso 
fields. Naturally they were unable to see beyond their narrow 
horizon..,, (50) 

But tho conflict was not without benefits to tho colonists. 

In tho first place it resulted in the adoption of a colonization system, 
subsequently so perfcctod that it may readily he called a nodol system, 
shoro"by tho youngor generations woro provided with lend on very easy 
terms. In the second place it rooulted In tho development of a splendid 
system of primary and secondary education, a thing which so far had 


50. Wedol, op. clt .. Ill, 163-164, 
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been grossly noglectc&. 

Among the Khortitsa Eennoniteo tho conflict botwoon tho land- 

ownors and tho landless noror roachod the dimensions of the Molochnaia 

land quarrol. Hero too tho number of non-landowning colonists lnoroasod 

rapidly for oxnctly tho sane reasons. However, a email roductlon In 

thoir numbor wan offoctod whon In 1036 tho government offorod to 145 

landless families a tract of land, comprising 9,492 doniatins, in the 

51 

Eariupol (than Alexandrovsk) ulezd, province of Ekaterinoolav. 

Anothor nmoll reduction in thoir numbers took plaoo after 1047 vfoon the 

Guardians’ Committeo invited a numb or of Hennonito and Coman colonists 

to sottlo as modal farmers in tho Jewish oolonios of tho Kherson and 

52 

Ikatorinoslav provincos. 

On tho othor hand, when, as in tho Molochnaia district, tho 

situation bocamo oorious in the early sixtios, tho Khortitsa lnnd- 

ownors at onoo oxprosDed thoir willingness either to distrlbuto tho 

community sheep-lands among the landless, or to uso tho income from 

that aroa exclusively for tho creation of a colonization fund. They 

also potitionod that tho slxty-fiYo dosiatin farms might ho divldod 

in "half-" and "quartor-farms" in order to chock tho excessive growth 

53 

in tho number of non-landovming colonists. Again tho quostion of the 
imposition of spoclal land and poll taxes caused no pratraotod nogo- 


61, Epp, Chortltzor Mcnnonlton , pp. 143-144. 

62, Ibid., pp. 1440145. Cf. also Glavnoo Up’ravlenei Zcmlcuctroistva 

i Zcmlodella, Obzor dolatclnootl rriqvnn j~n riravlcnla zcmlcuatrolstva 
1 g oral od oil a. "for 1907-1908 and 1909, pp. 124-125 and 350-351 
roopootlvoly. 

63, Klaus, op. pit. , pp. 209-211, 
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tlations, go that aa early as 18G3 the settlement was put in the position 
to hoy 7,153 dosintlns of land, involving tho oxpondituro of 254,209 
rubles, for Its landless. 

There wore sovoral reasons why tho land problem In Khortltaa 

was eolvod so rnuoli more oaDlly than in Molochnala. 5br ono thing, tho 

farmers horo hod never roachod so groat a dogroo of prospority and there 

54 

was not as wldo a gulf between tho landowners and tho landless. 

Moreover, tho Guardians' Committee had never taken such an interest 

in tho Khortitsa colonies, nor to such an oxtont proclaimed than as a 

model to tho rest of tho inhabitants. Therefore tho Khortitsa fanners 

did not have that exaggerated notion of tho sanctity of their system 

of husbandry. Secondly, tho various trodos at Khortitsa from tho very 

beginning reached a relatively greater development duo to tho fact 

that a large numb or of tho first settlors were tradesmen of ono kind 

or anothor and also duo to tho nearness of tho towns of Aloxandrovsk 

and Ecatorlnoslav. Henco a larger number of tho lcndloBS found a gain- 

56 

ful employment in tho various trados. Lastly, whilo Khortitsa had not 
brought forth a Comioo, it did not olect to responsible offioos oruoh 
men as Friosetn and Schmidt. 


54. P or Dot o, February 3, 1932, p. 2, 

55. For examplo, in 1041 out of 1,058 families in Khortitsa 250, 1, o. . 
about £5jt>, wore engaged, in trados exclusively, vAillo in Molochnala 
in tho snmo year out of 2,751 familios only 360 famllios, 1,o, , 
only 149&. 
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Administrative Kcfprms and Abolition Qf 
Snoclal PrlrllcroB 

- I 

CCho roformo of tho slxtioa directly affootod tho Monnonitos, 

as indoed all oolonlsts, slnoo they formed a category of tho Stato 
66 

peasants. A docision of tho Council of Stato, which reoeived tho 

Imperial approval on May 31, 1871 and which was promulgated on Juno 4 

of tho same year, introduced a number of changes in tho local adminiQtra- 

67 

tion of tho colonies and in tho form of ownorohip of land. In tho first 

place thoro woro numorouo changes of toimlnology. Tho word colonist 

vma abolished and tho term sottlcr-proprietor substituted. Tho nomoa 

68 

oolony and oolonlsts' district were changed to village and volost 
roapootively, while tho village and district heads booome tho village 
and volost elders roapootively. 

As a rule the boundaries of tho volost remained tho samo as 
thoso of tlio former dlotriot, oxcept if one or several colonioo wore 

69 

situated in several uiozds, in which caso they formed ooparato volosts. 

In passing it may bo noted that on account of its size tho Molochnaia 
Monnonito dlotriot was divided into two volosts, ILolbotodt and Gnodcn- 


6d, On tlio land reform as far as tho State peasants are concerned cf. 
Bobinoon, Rural Russia under tho Old Rorlno, pp. 89-92. 

67. £ r.S.Z. . XLVI, ho. 49,706. Its provisions aro almost identical 

with tho Statutes of November 24, 1066 and March 31, 1067 regard¬ 
ing local government and land ownership among tho State peasants 
in gcnoral, 

BO, In popular parlanco and to a largo extent in official usage also 
tho torn colonist and colony poraist to tho present day. 

2 P.S.Z .. XLVI, No. 49,706, art. 3, b. 


69 , 
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Tho composition of tho village assembly and t)«3 volost assem¬ 
bly Ban prnctloally tho sumo as that provided for tho peasants in the 

GO 

General Statute of Peasants of February 19, 1861, with a few additional 
provisions to meet certain particular conditions in the colonies. These 
assemblies no longer consisted of landowners alone, but also of rep- 
resontativoo of the landless, irrespective of whether they owned a home¬ 
stead or not. To the village assembly the landless sent one represent¬ 
ative for every ten adult workers and to the volost one representative 

61. 

for every twenty. These representatives had the right to vote in all 

matters affeoting them, such as the distribution of government, zemstvo 

62 

end local taxesj the imposition of zemstvo and community duties} tho 

election of village offioialB, deliberation concerning various needs 

63 

of the community and the disposition of the village common; but 

they had no voice in matters relating to the land owned severally by 

64 

tho farmers of the village. 

The various groups of villagers, viz , the landowners, 

the landless who owned a homestead, but without farm land, and finally 

the representatives of those landless who ownod no houses of thoir own, 

were permitted to meet separately under the chairmanship of the village 

65 

elder regarding affairs affeoting them only. The competence of the 


60. Ibid., XXXVI, No. 56,657. 

61. Ibid. , XLVI, No. 49,705, art. 4, a. 

62. liuch no repairing of roads and bridges, mail delivery, trans¬ 
porting of officials, and otjier duties. 

63. The community pasture, woods and mulberry plnntations, 

64. Ibid. , explanatory note to art, 4, a. 

66. Ibid., art. 4, b. 
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villsgo and volost assemblies and the volost court remained unchanged. 

It must bo pointed out, however, that in view of tho fact that tho law 
undor consideration did not nbolioh suoh consrrunity enterprises ao 
cavings hordes, compulsory insurance against firo, hail and theft, tho 
oompotonoo of those institutions among tho Mcnnonitoo was considerably 


wider than among the peasants, 

i Tho protocols of tho village and volost assemblies as woll 
as all other correspondence and book-koeping henceforth had to bo in 
tho Russian language. 

Finally tho law specified that the sottloro-propriotors, 1, e > 

tho colonists, hod to poy the following taxosi State tares, State 

land rent until the issuance of title deeds, aamstvo tnxos and othor 

obligations in kind, a tax for the maintenance of local institutions 

for peasant affairs, and finally a number of speoial taxes, common to 

tho former colonies only, such as for tho maintenance of tho Agricul- 

67 

tural Commissions, schools, churchos, poor housed, and hospitals. 

At the same timo tho Guardians' Committee and its inspeotoratos wore 
abolished. 

The most important provisions of this law regarding land 

ownership wcroi that tho dottlcr~propriotoro might retain all tho land 

in their possession at the time of issuance of this lawj that tho 

surplus lands, if such still existed in any colony, woro to be dls- 

68 

tribute! among its landless within a period of ten yoarsj that 


66. 

Ibid., 

art. 4, i 

67. 

Ihid., 

art. 5. 

68. 

IW.o 

art. 16. 
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tho holding of oach family was to ‘become its privato property, tho 

69 

titlo—<lood. to bo issued within throe years; that thoy might follow 

tJioii 1 ovm customs in regard to inhoriting tho land and also night soil 

70 

it to whom they pleasod; that they oontinuod to pay tho Stato an 

annual rent for tho land; and lastly, that by a two-thirds' voto of 

tho village assembly tho scattered strips could bo assembled into a 
71 

unitary farm. 

Until 1006 tho Monnonitos paid tho State cm annual land rent 


( go^viarsirvennalr. obrochnala podat) of f if toon kopolec por dosiatin. In 

tiiat yoar tho rodamptiou of land was nado conpulsoiy, tho length of 

Jthno and amount of tho redemption payments being tho onmo as those of 

72 

tho Otato peasants in general, These payments were aboil shod by tho 
Ukns of Hovanbor 9, 1906, Bee agrarian legislation of 1906-1911, col- 
lcotivoly hnown as tho Stolypin Land Eoforms, introduced no changofr in 
tho landowner ship of tho oettlors-proprlctors. 

Abolutlon of tho Privilege of Military Exomation 

llot only tho licnnonltoo, but all foreign colonists who sot- 

tlod in Russia, wero granted "perpetual" exemption from military and 

73 

civil service, irraspeotivo of vhothcr they oottlod on crown lands, 

74 

or on tho estates of privato landowners. During tlio sixties tills 


G9, Ibid,, arts 17 and 24, 

70, Ibid., art. 19, d and Eh. 

''’I* I bid ., arts 10 and 19, a'and b. 

72, These payments wore to continue until 1931, but moot of tho IIanno- 
nitos paid tho total amount inmodiatoly in order to got a cloar 
title-deed. Cf. Postnikov, on, cit ., p. 311, 

73, Ustav o kolonlqkh, art. 190. ■■ ■ 

74, f.S.3. . XXYIII, Ho. 21,264. ’ 






privileged status of the colonists earns In for a great deal of criticism 

from the press. The government, realising the Justice of the criticism, 

75 

decided to abolish the exemption. When this became known among the 

Kennonites they were alarmed leet they be forced to take up active 

military service. During 1871-1074, when the project of universal 

military service was under consideration, they sent one delegation 

after another to St. Petersburg to plead with the government for con- 
76 

tinued exemption. The reply of the government was to the effeot that 
a complete exemption could no longer be granted, but that some sub¬ 
stitute service might be found which in no way violate their 


•7B* Commentators have often unjustly stamped this procedure of the 

government «b a violation of a legal right, For example, Langhans- 
Hatzoburg, Die V/olgadeutochen , p. 36. Actually it was no such vio¬ 
lation. Military exemption was‘fronted to all colonists simply 
as an addition inducement to emigrate to Ituesia, irrespective of 
, whether any of them had conscientious scruples against military 
service or not. Moreover, the overwhelming majority of the colo¬ 
nists were not conscientious objectors. Military exemption, then 
wbb a "class" privilege with the majority of the colonists. Conse¬ 
quently, now that that "class" was abolished this privilege had v 
no further raison d’etre . 

The case of the *iennonites, however,was different. Although 
they too came to Russia on the basis of Catherine’s manifestos 
and certain special invitations, the contraot between the Mennon- 
ite delegates and Potemkin speoifically stipulated military exemp¬ 
tion, on religious grounds, of oouree. The charter of privileges 
of 1800 confirmed that promise. In 1838 it was reconfirmed by 
Nicolas I. Again in the case of the Saratov and Samara M.9nnon- 
ites, jnho come to Russia after 1850, a special concession was made 
to them ub regards military service. Hence the argument, advanced 
particularly by Bondar, op, pit. , pp. 76-78, that the Mennonites 
had never been granted Buch an exemption on account of their rel¬ 
igious Bcruplos, ie fallacious. 

76. A. Oflrz, Sin Beitrag zur Ceachichte dee Forstdlenstes der Mennon- 
lton in Rubs land ( Gross-fokmak, uoloohnala, 1907), pp. 3-20. 
Prleaen, Oesohiohte der Mennonlten, pp. 492-497. 
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conscientious scruples and at the same time also be fair to the rest 
of the population. .The negotiations continued for several years, the 
chief obstacle to on agreement being the Memnonite objection to entering 
it node of service which oven in a remote way was connected with the war 
department. 

In the meantime the most conservative and uncompromising 

el men t among the Monnonites, fearing that one compromise mi^ht lead 

to nnothor end eventually result in giving up one of the most fundamental 

tonots of Mennonito faith, began to ami grate to the United States and 

77 ! . 

Canada. When in 1874 this movement assumed Very large proportions, ( 

tho government, fearing that possibly the majority of the Mennonltes 

ml£it lcavo tho country and reluctant to lose so many excellent farmers, 

78 

despatched tho Adjutant-general Todlobon, the hero of Sevastopol, to 
tho ftolochnaia and Khortitsa settlements with the instruction to 
arrange, if at all possible, some compromise agreement whereby a vhole- 
cale Mennonite emigration would be prevented. 


P* In 1873-1874 some 4,500 persons loft Bussia. Altogether about 

15,000 Mennonltes went to the United States and Canada between \ 
1873-1880. 

rs. The selection of the general for this mission was probably made 
because of tho familiarity with the llennonite colonies which ho 
had gained during and after tho Crimean war. It may bo pointed 
l out that during that war tho Monnonites porfomed an Important task 
in the matter of transporting troops and food supplies into the 
f. Crimea, returning with thousands of wounded and sick soldiers whom 
they nursed back to health in their homes. Besides this service 
thoy supplied free of chargo enormous quantities of hry, oats, 
dried fruits, bandage materials, eto. Cf. Arsenli Markevich, 

i 




Todleben Arrived in the Molochnaia oolonies on April 14, 

1874 and immediately began negotiations with the Mennonlte represent- 
79 


* tiree. He proposed first, that the Mennonites acoept service in one 
of the following non-military activities! as forest guards in the crown 
forestsj as wo risers in ship-yards, chiefly those of the oity of Nioolaevi 

- --— - - y 

as members of city fire departments! as workers in non-military hospitals! 

Ee also proposed that whioh ever service they seleoted the Mennonites 

would be permitted to discharge their service in compact groups. Finally 

he suggested that during war they would not be asked t? take up arms or 

80 


be sent to the aotual theater of war* These proposals were accepted on 

81 

April £1-22 by more than two-thirds of the Mennonites. On April 8, 

1875 the Counoil of State sanctioned them and on May 14th of ths seme 

82 


year they beoame law. 

The details of the law, however, were not worked out until 

83 


June 1880 and finally approved on May 25, 1882. It was now agreed 
that the Mennonites were to do only afforestation work, chiefly in the 


79. N. Schilder, Graf Eduard Ivanovich Todleben (St. Petersburg, 1885), 

pp. 707-710. Gflrz, op. cit ., pp. 21-25. Friecen, op. olt ., pp. 501-503. 

80. Cf. the offioial report of Adjutant-General Todleben to the Min¬ 
ister of the Interior, dated April 30, 1874 and reprinted in Tell- 
tsyn, Hemtsy v flossil , pp. 163-171. Also Todelben*s note on the 
Mennonites in Schilder, op. cit. , pp. 213-218. 

81. GBrs, op. cit. , pp. 23-26. Friesen, op, cit. , pp. 502-503. 

82. 2 P.S.Z., L. No. 54,568. GBrs, op. cit., pp. 26—27. 

83. Polnoe Sobranie Zakonov Rossiiskoi imperii. Sobranie tretie, 

II, No. 914. Cf. also Ibid.,IJI, No. 1. 316 end V. No. 2,994. 



y«« Russian provinces. The Mennonitea were to bear the brunt of the 
expenses ( approximately eighty per cent) of maintaining this service, 
tMfftlyi the building, repairing, heating and lighting of the barracks, 
tv* provisioning and clothing of the men, their travel expenses to and 
from the forestry stations, the salaries of the preaohor and the house¬ 
hold manager, and finally the payment to the State of a rent for the land 
used for household purposes at eaoh afforestation plaoe. The government, 
on the other hand, was to bear hospital expenses, furnish workshops and 
tools, and pay every worker a salary of twenty kopeke for eaoh day 
aotually worked. An agreement thus was reached which was equally advant- 

sgeous to both sides. The conaoientious soruplee of the Mennonitea 

64 

were fully guaranteed, while the goverment achieved a splendid work 

of afforestation at praotioally no expense to itself. 

Eventually eight stations were establiehedi four in Kherson, 

'-85 

two'in Ekaterlnoslav, one in Tavrida and one in Siberia. Besides these 

stations there was one mobile detachment to fight the phyloxera pest in 

86 

the vineyards of the Crimea. These stations not only afforested large 
tracks of barren land, but also supplied free of oharge large quantities 


64. Even the term soldier was not used in connection with the Men- 
nonite men in the service, but the phrase oblasennye raboohie 
(obligated workers). 

85. Bondar, op. olt. , pp, 86-87 

66. Osoboe Sov'eshoKanie o Nuehdakh Selekokhosialstvennoi Promyshlennosti, 
Trudy mestnykh komitetov o nuehdakh Belskokhosialstvennol pro- 
myahlennoBti. Vol. XL. Tavricheskaia gubernia (St. Petersburg/ 

1903), p. 248. 
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t' i 4&#cl annual 1/ In this service before the World War was slightly over * 

68 

1 000* Their maintenance coot the Mennonites very substantial earns of 

^ A A 


eeU7« 



IT# Cf, Sfilskoe Khozialstro i LosoTodstvo, VII (1911), p. 348# 

II* In 1913 there were 1,204 men. 

II* In 1913, for example, 347,492 rubles. During the course of the 
World War when the number of Kennonites in hospital, forestry and 
construction work reaohed nearly 14,000 in 1917, the expenses of 
maintaining them mounted from 672,452 rubles in 1915 to 1,352,190 
rubles in 1916 and to 2,593,969 rubles in 1917. Lindeman, Yon den 
deutsohen Kolonisten in Bussland, p» 87# Mennonitisohes Lexkkon, 
I| 664-666. ~- *" 








CHAPTER X 


MIGRATIONS ANN FOUlfPlNO OP NEW COLONIES, 
1868-1914 


1 

Due to natural inorease and the' more or less oontlnuous 

arrival of emigrants from abroad until 1836 the number of Mennonite* 

2 

In New Russia had risen to approximately 40,000 in 1868, This growth 

3 

le indicated in the following tabulation! 


1* Tho -fecundity of the Mennonito families was great. In the Tuv- 
rida province, for example, thoir annual increase por hundred 
persons was 2.34. In comparison with this rato may bo noticed 
that of the rost of the population in that province: Greok 
Orthodox, 2.45j Jews, 1.62; Lutherans, 2.34; Roman and Arnonian 
Catholics, 1.43j Raskolniki, 1.19. Statistichoakoo Biuro Tavri- 
cheskago Gubernslcago Zematva, Statietioheskii spravochnik Tavri- 
o hosk oi gubornll . Splsok naselennykh most . Bor’d innskii uiezd 
(Simferopol, 1915), p.37. 

2 , This figure inoludos also those Monnonitos who lived outside the 
colonies, on privately purchased or leased land. Tho same holds 
true for the figuros in the above “table. 

3, Tho tabulation is based upon tho following sources: for 1796, the 
figure is computod, counting about 4.5 persons per family, of 
which there were 346j for 1809, Bondar, op . olt ., pp. 32-33j for 
1810, Varadlnov, Istorla Mlnlnterstvn Vnutrcnnikh Pol , II, 86j 
for 1013 and 1019, Ehrt, Monnonitentum in Russland, p. 62j for 
1829, Schlattor, BruchstUekko aus einigon Roioen naoh dom ottdlichon 
Russland , p. 463j for 1856, Plan der Aolonlon ; for 1837 and 1858, 
de Hell, ojo. oit ., pp. 73 and 79 (the figure for 1838 is incom- 








Khortitsa 


Koioohnaia 


Tear ____ I/iarl 



Male 

Fomnlo 

Total 

Male 

Fctnal O 

Total 

upol 

Total 

Grand 

Total 

1796 

7 

7 . 

1,600 

7 

7 

7 

«... 

1,500 

1009 

? 

? 

1,972 

7 

i • ? • 

• ■ 1,902 

— 

3,874 

1010 

? 

7 

7 

7 

? 

2,900 

— 

7 

1813 

1,256 

1,191 

2,446 

7 ■ 

7 

7 

' ' — 

7 

1819 

1,489 

1,399 

2,888 

7 

7 

7 

— 

7 

1829 

? 

7 

4,134 

7 

7 

6,269 

— . 

10,403 

1036 

7 

? 

? 

6,099 

4,846 

9,945 

— 

7 

1837 

7 

, . . ? 

7 

7 

7 

9,661 

— , 

7 

1030 

7 

7 

4,251 

7 

7 

7 

— 

7 

1839 

7 ■ 

, ? 

6,058 

7 

7 

11,301 

— 

17,439 

1841 

2,993 

3,036 

6,029 

6,185 

6,936 

12,121 

— 

18,160 

1643 

7 

7 

6,376 

7 

7 . 

12,561 

— 

10,937 

1644 

7 

7 

6,411 

7 

7 

15,000 

— 

21,411 

1661 

7 

7 

7 

8,362 

7,996 

16,357 

— 

7 

1663 

7 

7 

8,466 

7 

? 

17,393 

1,399 

27,268 

1855 

? 

7 

7 

9,116 

8,718 

17,834 

7 

? 

1856 

4,315 

4,336 

8,651 

9,276 

8,872 

10,148 

1,470 

28,269 

1069 

7 

7 

9,624 

7 

7 

23,274 

1,561 

34,469 

1664 

4,764 

4,707 

9,471 

11,118 

10,568 

21,686 

7 

7 

1069 

*~L--• 

7 

7 

4 

12,292 

7 

7 

26,350 

2,100 

39,742 


ploto since it omits tho colonics of Sch5‘?nwioeo and Krons- 
garten) ; for 1339, Xhurnnl Ministerstva Narod nago Prosvcs hchonla, 
No. 6 (Jane, 1042), 46; for 1841, Klaus, o_p. ci_t., app. VII j 
for 1843, Haxthaucen, £p. clt ., I, 424; for 1844, Skalkovsky, 

Opyt atatistichoskago op lean la Novoro3sllskago krala , 1, 261; 
for 1851, Klaus, op . _c_it. , pp. 161-162; for 1053, Khrt, op. cit., 
p.52; for 1855, Mennonitiacha Blotter, No. 4 (Juno, 1056T, p. 51) 
for 1056, It Id ., No. 3 (May ,"l~8£~7~) , pp. 30-31; for 1859, Ehrt, op. 
Pit ., p. 52 ] For 1864, Tsontralnyi Statistichookii Komitet, 
Ministorstvo Vnutrennikh Pel, Splsok naselenny kh most po svedenniam 
1 864 goda (St. Petersburg, 1865T* Tayrichoekaia gubornia , pp. 
XXXIX, 31-34 and 38, Ekatorlnoslayskala gubernfa , pp. XXI, 11-13, 
15-17, 19 and 85j for 1868, Klaus, _op« olt ., pp. 156 and 378 and 
app* 11, 31—32 and 36—38. t 





These figures, the best obtainable under the clrcurastanoos, 

&re only approximately correct. They indicate, however, that tho 
Hnnnonites doublod in numbers practically evory twenty-fivo years. 

Tha inovitablo aonDoquenoe of such an exceptional rato of inoroaBe, 
combined with the existing system of the indivisibility of the family 
allotmont, was tho rapid growth of the number of colonists without 
land. This situation in turn led to continuous migrations from the 
too original settlements, Khortitsa and Molochnaia, and subsequently 
also from tho newer settlements. 

This migration may conveniently bo dividod into two periodst 
tho first lasting from practically the beginning of tho first settle- 
Eonts in Hew Russia and culminating with the land reforms of the 
elghtoen sixties, and tho second from 1868 to the outbroak of the world 
war. The firot period is characterized by the moro or less contin¬ 
uous founding of new colonies on crown land, the private purchasing 
of land by woll-to-do ooloniBts, individually or in small groupo, and 
the leasing of land from the Hogais, the crown, and the nobility by 
individual colonists or by whole groups of colonists. The results of 
thiB process were the gradual occupation of tho reserve and surp lus 
lands, the founding of tho Iforiupol settlement and the establishment 
of numorous estates ( khutor s) on bought or leased land. A seoond 
characteristic of this period is tho oonflict between the landowners 
and tho landloeo, which has been described above, and tho refusal of 
the government to extend any furthor preferential treatment to the 
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1 


4 

Mennoniteo as regards the granting of new lands. The period closes 
with the composition of the land quarrel and the recognition of the 

principle of the settlement's obligation to provide its landless with 

• i 

land. i 

1 

Before we take up disousBion of the second period of 1,'en- 
nonite migration and colonization in Russia we may briefly summarize 

in the following table the amount of land owned (crown and privately 

i- 

i 

purohasod) and leased in tho difforont l.'.ennonite settlements at the 

6 j 

beginning of tho porlod to be considered) j 


4« Between 1863-1866, however, the government made one exception to 
this policy in that it granted permission to 100 families, from 
Khortitsa and Molochnaia, to settle on crown land in tho Kuban 
oblaBt, each family rcoolving 3ixty-fivo doaiatins. For various 
reasons only sixty-seven families actually went to the Kuban. 
Friesen, op, ait., pp. 340, 34? and 456. t 


6, The table is based upon data in Klaus, 0 £. clt ., pp, 163-166 
and app. II, 16-17, 19-20, 31-32, 36—38 1 FrieBen, op. clt ., 
pp. 347, 688-689j Bondar, op. olt ., pp, 26, 28, 35-37) Isaak, 
. o£. cU., p. 9. 










Name of 

Bet tlomont 

Province 

or 

oblast 

No. of Land owned 

oolo- (in doniatins) 

nies Crown Bought 

Land leased 
from- tho orown 
and nobility 

Khortitsa 

Ekaterinoslav 

6 

18 32,684 

10,957 

15,666 dos. 

Mariupol 

TT 

B 9,492 

245 . 

253 

Moloohnaia 

Tavrida 

B7 123,000 

110,000 . 

7,960 

Aloxandertal 

Samara 

f 

8 . 7,744 

— 

\ 

Trek 

Settlement 

n 

10 17,301 

■ 



Kuban (Yeliko- 
kniazhesk and 

Alexandrodar) Kuban oblast 2 4,556 


Total 100 194,670 121,963 £3,879 


During this period (1868-1914) all Mcnnonite intra-Russian 
colonization, with the exception of that on homestead land in Siberia, 
was supported exclusively by the ooloniBte. In part this migration 
was unorganized, consisting, as in the first period of colonization, 
of numerous purchases and leases of land by individual colonists and 
the establishment of a very large number of khutors and tiny villages* 
In addition there -were three different types of group colonizationsj 


6. Friesen, op., olt ., pp* 675 and 688 says 32,988 desiatins, Bondar 
op. oit «, p. 28 gives the figure of 35,000. 

?. Klaus, ojj, clt ., app. II, ‘20 gives the figure of 7,727, which is 
an error in computing the totals. 










first, on land purchased by an entire settlement for its landless peoplej 
sooond, on land bought collectively by a smaller or larger group of ool- 
onlsts on their ovn initiative! and, lastly, on land leasod collective¬ 
ly by a group of colonists on its own initiative. Tho most important 
srd novel typo of group colonization was, of course, that undertaken 
at the initiative and expense of the so-called mother settlements 
("MuttoranslAdlungon") , Khortitsa and Lloloohnaia. This system of land 

buying by an entire settlement was in tho course of time perfected to 

8 

such an extent that it may truly be regarded as a model system. Its 
financial support was derived from the imposition of special land and 
poll taxeB, loans made by the settlement from banks or private indivi¬ 
duals End the inoome from the community lands, the so-called Pachtartikol 
9 

or lease-land. 

The PatKartike 1 of the Khortitsa settlement oompriBed 2,987 
10 

desiatins , that of the Molochnaia settlement 11,744 deaintine, of which 

11 

199 desiatins were waste land. In 1871 when the latter settlement was 
divided into two volosts, Halbstadt and Gnadenfeld, the Paohtartlkel 
too was divided, with Halbstadt receiving about 9,430 desiatins of good 


fi. This system of community land buying was not peouliar to the Mon- 
nonites, but was also extensively used by the German coloniatB. 

Cf. Yelitsyn, 17cmtBy v Ro 33 II. pp. 147-162 for this system of land 
purchasing by the PriBhib volost, Molitopol uiezd, Tavrida. These 
oolonists, however, did not perfect the system to the extent of 
the Monnonites, 

9. The term Paohtartlkel is derived from the Russian obrochnala statla . 

10. Bondar, op.olt. , p. 49. The figure varies with different writers. 
Frieson, op.oit., p. 677, n 1, says 3,002 dosiatinsj Spp, Chortitzor 
Mennoniton, p. 132 says 3,004 desiatins. 

11. Bondar, op. olt .,p. 63j Postnikov, Krestianskoe khoziaistvo , pp. 

10 and £99j Frieeen, op.oit. , p. 677, n l,saya "about 12,000 desia- 
tino. 
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aad 125 desiatins of waste land, and Gnadenfold getting the remainder 

of the land. Each volost administered its Paohtartlkol separately, hut 

all land purchases were made In aomraon and were divided ns equally as 

coBsihle between the landlonn of both volooto, Each settlanont divided 
y 12 
its oommunity lands into smaller or larger parcels and leased them at 

13 

public auction In the autumn of eaah year. As a rule a certain crop- 
cycle was prescribed for the leaseholder. The rent, of course, varied 
with the quality of the land end the demand for it, which in turn de¬ 
pended largely upon prices of grain. Consequently, the annual in¬ 
come from the Pa ohtartlkel of each settlement fluctuated considerably. 
The other sources of inoorne of the colonisation fund also varied from 
year to yoarj particularly the land and poll taxeo, since neither the 
population nor the total area of land of a settlement remained station¬ 
ary. Honoo the sumo available for land purchasoo Variod from year to 

14 ' - • l • 

year, as lo illustrated by the following table: 



i 


I- 


| I • 

•I. 


M ■ 

iii 






IB. In the Moloohnaia settlement, for example, the paroele varied 
between five and ton dociatins. 

13, Some of the land was leased for a long term of years for other 

than farming purposes. Thus the Moloohnaia Bronoh of tho Imporlal 
Rue si a)i So o lety of Fruit-rowers in 1905 leased fifteen dosiatlno 
for a period of twenty-five years to plant on orchard for experi¬ 
mental purposes. Statistiohoskoo Biuro Tavrioheskngo Gubornakago 
Zemstva, Statlstloheskli Bpravochnlk Tavricheskoi gubernlipBordlan- 
skll uiez'd, p. 97. Hereafteroited as S.S.T.G^ " 

14o Bondar, op. pit., pp. 55-68. 


A „ . '• * • 


:| 

' i 

i j. 
(,! 

I 

f 

j ' 

t 










Oolonieation 

fund of the 




Halbstadt 

volost 

Cnadon fold 

volost 

Balance on hand on 






January 1, 1909 


205,889 

r, 4 2 k. 

70,436 r. 

69 k. 

Inoome in 1909 


209,607 

64 

38,646 

64 

1910 


£40,40 6 

08 

39,512 

24 

1911 


237,163 

08 

39,737 

32 

1913 


388,676 

79 

29,097 

60 

1913 


178,304 

44 

63,160 

64 

1914 


129,770 

00 

7 


Total 


1,690,906 

r, 55 k. 

271,050 r. 

83 k. 

The major part 

of 

this money 

went dirootly for land purchases, 

the payment of interest 

on 

loans mode 

for the same 

purpose, the 

liquida- 

tion of such loane, and 

tho granting 

of subsidies 

and credits particularly 

to those landless ooloniatn 

i who after 

1907 oottled 

on homestead 

land in 


Siberia. The following table chew a the ezponditureB of the Halbstadt 

and Gnadenfold volosts for these purposes during 1909-1914 and 1909-1913 
16 

respectively* 


Halbstadt Gnadenfold 


Expenditures in 

1909 

186,600 

R. 34 

K. 


7,256 

R. 26 K. 


1910 

383,434 

71 



60,850 

16 


1911 

241,246 

77 



63,841 

88 

‘ ■ " 

1912 

359,310 

47 



, 12,424 

33 


1913 

106,642 

66 



24,649 

64 


1914 

246,376 

35 

Eol ance 

on 

169,031 

R. 16 K. 



1,523,610 

TfTT3 

hand on 

Jan- 



Balance on hand 
January 1, 1916 

on 

66,295 

06 

uary 1, 

1914 

102,059 

67 


1,690,906 156 £71,090 H. 83 K. 


14. Bondar, op, clt ., pp. 65-68. 

16. The figures are extracted from Ibid., pp. 66-67. 
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The obo to two tabloe oho® only the total receipts and expend¬ 
itures for colonization purpoeea during the different years by these 

tvo rolontB. The tablo below gives an itemizod account of the reoeipto 

16 

and expenditures of the Ralbstadt volost during the year 1914 t 



Balance on hand 
on January 1, 
1914 

Income from 
rachtartlkal 
Income from 
other sources 


182,093 R. 41 K. 


Interest on loans 
from the Uichgorod- 
Samara and Kharkov 


Land Banks 

66,563 B. 88 K. Short term tar 
credit a 

73,214 R. 12 K. Subsidy to Sib¬ 
erian colonists 
Loane to Sib¬ 
erian colonists 
Other expenses 

Balanoo on hand 
on Deoombor 31, 
1914 

312,671 R. 41 K. 


48,691 R 63 K. 
99,218 66 


20,200 

13,300 

66,066 

246,376 


16 

35 K. 


66,296 R 06 K. 
312,671 R 41 K. 


Unfortunately we have no figures for the Khortitsa settlement 

as to the total income and expenditure of its colonization fund in any 

one year during the period of its existence. The only data available 

are the total income obtained from 1069 to 1916 from the Paohtartlkel 

and ho® this money ®aa spent, which figures are ehown in the following 
17 

tablet 

16. Data in I bid ., p, 68 

17. The table is based upon data in Ibid., pp, 49-50 and 62. 








Total income, 
1869 - 1915 


Total expenditures, 1869 - 1916 


1,085,580 R. 46 K. Land purchases 

■ ' : Subsidies to Siberian 

' ' V 

colonists up to 1911 

j Subsidies to same in 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Loans to same 

Balance on hand on 
January 1, 1915 

1,086*680 H. 46 K. 


915,069 R. 47 K. 

63,986 — 

34,180 — 

41,610 

12,410 

16,763 89 

1,084,019 R. 36 K. 

1,561 R. 09 K. 
1,085,580 R. 45 K. 


Tho usual procedure in these land purchasoe was to call a 
special session of the volost assembly and tho Agricultural Commission, 
share suoh existed, whenever the settlement had accumulated a considerable 
number of landless colonists, or whenever land offers were made to it. In 
either case these two institutions eleoted a special land commission to 
go on a land-seeking tour or to investigate the offers of land already in 
their possession. The members of this commission were seleoted for their 
integrity, exportness in farming and their financial acumen. Ao a rule 
they wero not bound by any hampering restrictions as to the location of 
the land for the projected new settlement. The final decision in any 
land purchases, however, rested with the volost assembly. 

Ad soon as a land deal was closed a land commission, either tho 
one which had located the traot, or a newly constituted one, worked out 
a dotailod plan for settling it. The a crcraio Bion* s task was to determine 
tho mode of distribution of tho land, the financial terms upon which the 









landless ■aere to take it ovor, and. also to 8upervie9 the actual establish 

ment of the colonists. The custom in the Voloohnaia settlement v&3 to 

divide from one-third to one-fourth of the newly purchased land into so- 

called "full-farms' 1 , tho size of which varied with each now settlement, 

but ao a rule it was tbico the size of the allotment placed at tho dis- 

18 

posal of the landless colonists . These "full-farms 11 could be purchaood 

if tny inhabitant of thfl motner settlement, iihougn on Ijsb lmient terms 

then tha landless obtained. Usually the buyer had to pay down half of 

tho purchase price and the remainder on terms similar to those of the land- 
19 

laos. The idea back of such a plan of land distribution was to provide 
the nos settlement with a nucleus of financially strong farmers who would 
bo ablo to bear a larger sharo of the burden in various community enter¬ 
prises. The remainder of the land was distributed in equal shares among 
tho landless, tho recipients of it having to moot certain conditions, the 
Eaturo of uhioh will be explained below. 

The Khortitsa settlement in general did not follow this system 
of diotrlbution, but divided the land purchased by it for ite landless in 
equal holdings of not leas than fifty and not more than sixty desiatins 
each. But both Khortitsa and Molochnaia usually set aside a varying por- 


10, Thus in tho h'emrik settlement, as will be seen below, the "full-farm" 
measured sixty desiatins, while in the Terek settlement it contained 
eighty desiatins, Cf. G. Erins, "Die neue mennonitiache Ansledlung 
lm Terek Gebiet, " hionatsblfitter auB Bethel College, 1904, (Newton, 
Kansas, 1904), pp. 34-35. 

19* In the case of the Terek settlement the purchasers of "full-farms" 
had to pay down twenty-one rubles, which was about half the pur¬ 
chase price of a desiatin, for each of their eighty desiatins. The 
remainder they paid without interest over a period of seven years. 






tion of the newly acquired land a8 a Paohtartikel of the no's settlement, 


the income from vhioh was to go toward the creation of the latter’s own 
colonization fund for itB future generations. 

Until tho final payment of thoir dobt by the now settlers the 
ownership of the land roBted with the mother Battlements. It lo interest- 
ing to note that the latter, whenever they felt that tho new settlements 
pore taking their financial obligations somewhat lightly, mortgaged the 
land with some Land Bank. Such a step usually was a boon to the nop set¬ 
tlers in that, realising that they had to deal with a stricter taskmaster, 
It increased their initiative and desire to get a clear title-deed to the 
land. However, when extenuating circumstances, auoh as crop failures or 
livestook epidanios, warranted it the mother settlements ware usually very 
lonient in tho enforcement of the conditions of the contract with the new 
settlers. More than that, certain of tho now oolonieB which for various 
reasons had a very difficult beginning wore repeatedly given generous fin¬ 
ancial and material assistance. 

As a rule the land commissions which supervised the establish¬ 
ment of a new settlement specified the size of each of its colonies, their 
location, laid down certain nimimum requirements as to the size of the 
farm buildiugs, the size of the house-and-garden plot and, in oases the 

oolonies being founded on treeless steppes, how large an area each aet- 

BO 

tier had to plant with trees. 

This system of land purchases by a settlement for itB landless 
people is best illustrated by a concrete example. The following brief 

EO« In tho Terek settlement, for example, the owners of "full-farms' 1 , 
after five years, had to plant half a desiatin with foreat trees 
and the other eottlerB, after a similar period, a quarter of a dos- 
iatin per farm. 
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dooount of the founding of the 1'omrik settlement is a typical case. 

In 1884 the Halbotsdt and Gnadonfold volosts, having a con¬ 
siderable number of landloss families, cent out a land commission to 
lootito a suitablo tract of land. Upon its recommendation those two 
volosts purchased from two landed noblemen, Kotliarevsky and KarpoT, 
their adjoining estates of 9,565 and 2,454 desiatins respectively. The 
land was located on the Yolckia stream in the Bakhmut uioBd, province of 
Bkaterinoalav. The price amounted to approximately 600,000 rubleo which, 
together with 6,000 rubles for lawyer t * fees, brought the price ps r desin- 
tln to fifty-two rubleo. The contract called for the immediate payment 
of 300,000 rubleo, the remaining sum to be paid in eight annual instal¬ 
ments at six per cent per onnuum. As soon as the contract was finally 
approved a land commission, composed of an equal number of representatives 
from each volost, in collaboration with the volost officials and members 
of the Agricultural Commission, devised a plan for the settlement. Accord¬ 
ing to this pirn 1,019 dosintins were set aside as the Paohtartikol of the 
ns® settlement} 7,800 dosiatins wore divided into thirty deaiatin allot¬ 
ments to accommodate 24 0 landless families} the remaining area, 3,780 
dosiatins, was divided into sixty desiatin farms, or "full-farmo”, to 
aooommodaVa another sixty-three fomilioB. 

The conditions upon which the land was distributed were as 
followss The recipients of thjiirty desiatin farms began the repayment 
of thoir debt on January 1, 1886, paying two rubles per desiatin pear 
year during tl© first three years and the remainder during the following 

£1. The aooount ie based upon D. H. Bpp, Die Memrlkor Ansledlung 
(Berdiansk, 1910), pp. 9-32. 




twelve yearB without interest. The buyers of "full-farms' 1 paid at 
onoo the full prioo for thirty deaiatir.s and the remainder in fifteen 
yearn, also without the charge of interest. To guarantee the mother 
cattlemont tho recovery of ito financial outlay, each newly founded 
colony made a contract, providing for tho responsibility of tho wholo 
colony for the repayment of its dobt. If a colonist was unable or un¬ 
willing to meet his obligations tho new community was empowered to de¬ 
prive him of hie allotment. In suoh a oase, however, tho colony in 
tho mother settlement viienoo hs came had the right to plaoe another 
of its landless men in his farm, but only with the approval of tho now 
community. Pending the full repayment of the debt, the income from th® 
.■ntr'.g'ti-iignrc^i' J jiCirhumrhhJl vjmr • j urm ;;«nar 't rrcictsanm, uhw Lima" 
thus received being deduced from tho Bottlers’ debt. And finally the 
tltlo-deod to the land remained with the mother settlement until tho 
final liquidation of the debt. 

The first olaia to the newly purchased land rooted, of o curse, 
slth tho landlosa. The qualificationa which the lattor were to meet 
land commission formulated in the following wordsi 

Anylandless man with a family, who leads a peaooful, 
moral lifo, who is industrious and economical, and who 
possesses a wagon, a plow, a harrow, two horses, two cows and 
1 the necessary means to build himself a shelter, has the quali¬ 
fications of a settler. 

After the landless, the oommisBion gave preference to small 
farmers who had purchased their lend, 1. 0 . to those of the former land- 
Ises ooloniste who had not shared in tho final distribution of tho re- 

- 80rT6 and. surplus lands , but who in the meantime had been ablo to buy 











out of their cran moans a few dosiatino of land. Finally, if any vaoant 
romainod aftor those two claoooo had boon considered, tho owners 
0 f "quarter-", "half- 0 and "fall-farms" were to bo given thsir chanoo. 

Finally the commission provided that ths "full-farm" owners 

' 

voro to sottlo in threo colonies, twenty-ono farmora in oaoh, and tho 

22 

recipients 0 f thirty doaiatin farms in ois colonies, forty farmers 

la eaoh| proscribed the size of tho houjjo-and-garden plots of each of 

the two categories of cottloroj laid down certain minimum requirements 

n a to the size of the farm buildings, and determined in how many psroolo 

23 

oaoh farmer was to got hio allotment of land. Upon thoso conditions and. 

specifications ten colonioo sprang up during 1885-1886, forming the 

24.- 

Kemrik Monnonito settlement. Of those ton colonies ( see Map Y) Kar- 
povka, Memrlk and Kalinovo woro establishod by tho owners of "full- 
farms", and Orlovo, Marinovka, Nikolaevka, Mikhailovka, Kotliarevka, 
jLlaxandrovka and Lesovka by the owners of thirty-desiatin farms or 
If- farms". 

I 

Total crop failures during the first two years caused the 
jjgnrik colonists great hardships and the easily disoouraged among 
them oven considered abandoning tho land. The officials of the mother 
(ottlenont, however, advised staying Bince the land was of good quality 
ind the price reasenable. They suspected, and perhaps not without some 
foundation, that certain of the colonists, particularly among the owners 


12, Aotu&lly the owners of thirty dooiatin farms founded seven, 
colonies instead of six. 

[j, The "full-farm" owners, for example, received their arable land in 
seven plots, of which two contained from fifteen to sixteen 
deeiatino and the remaining five were smaller. 

The name of the settlement was derived from tho valley in which 
moot of tho land was Bituatod. 


MAP 7 


THE Mum IK SETTLEMENT 

The map is based upon 
a more detailed map in 
Epp, Pie Mearlker An- 
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of "full-farms”, were taking their obligations somewhat lightly. There¬ 
fore in 1888 thoy mortgaged the land of the "fall farmo" In the Kharkov 
Land Bank and surrendered the title-deed to the colonists. This had a 
yory stimulating effect. The settlers, considering themselves now th® 
owners of the land and realising moreover that henceforth they had to 
deni with a lees lenient institution, redoubled their efforts and with 
several good crops in succession core soon able to clear their debt. 

Later the ovsnora of "haIf-farms” also asked that their land ba mort¬ 
gaged in order to obtain the title to it. This was done and with 
results as successful as in the case of the former. In faot the set¬ 
tlement prospered to suoh an extent that as early as 1903 it ventured 
to puroh&so 2,660 dooiatino in the Samara province for its landless 
pooplo Out of it 3 own colonisation fund. The price of the land was 
eighty rubles par desiatin and cas disposed of In the following mannerj 
1,060 deaiatins cere divided into fifty-desiatin farms and sold to twenty- 
ono private buyers} the remaining 1,600 desiatins rare distributed to 
sixty landless families in twenty-five desiatin allotments, of chioh 
ten desiatins cere given to them outright and the remaining area on 
easy terms. Each of the eighty-eno farmers cas required to set aside 
a small portion of his land, totalling 183 desiatinB, for the Paohtar- 
tlkel of the nor oettlemont. 

The beginnings of the Samara settlement cere not auspicious. 

In th® first place, its mother settlement cas as yet in no position to 
render the new settlors tha necessary financial assistance. Henoo it 
committed not only the mictako of leaving this matter entirely to the 
colony from which each settler cams, which in turn passed this respond- 







"billty on to tho parents of the new settlors, but was also compelled 

to sell too largo an area of tho land to priTato buyers. In the second 

place tho land contained a considerable area which was not Tory suitable 

for agriculture. Finally, the first six years brought one crop fail- 
25 

ure aftor another. Unable to obtain the necessary finanoial assistance 
from the mother settlement and the inability of their parents to con¬ 
tinue such on assistance, practically all the owners of "half-farms" 
gaTO up their land and returned home. The holders of "full-farms", fin¬ 
ancially stronger, wore able to hold out until 1909 when they reaped 
the first harvest and in the ooutbo of a few more years obtained a sub¬ 
stantial degreo of economic well-being. Tho land vaoatod by tho small 
farmers was afterwards leased to privato individuals. 

' : Tho following table shows Ishe land purohaeoc of the Khortitsa 

26 

and Moloohnaia Bottlcsontei - ; ‘ ” v *> 


25. As we shall see later, almost all land purchased by the dif- 
• feront settlements for their landless people came from largo 

lundownors and as a rule their estates ware greatly run down. 

Eonce tho new settlors usually had to face tho difficult task 
of clearing the land from weeds. 

26. The tablo ia basod upon tho following sources j Bondar, op.olt. , 
pp. 60-61, 63-55. Frleson, op. clt ., pp. 677, 680-601. Isaukppp. 
olt, , p. BO. Quiring, hand art von Chortltoa , pp. 30 - 37. Postnikov, 
Krostlanskoo khozlalstvo .pp. 10,297 and 299. Heinrich DirkB, 

'’Die kennoniten in hue si and," Mennonltioohes Jahrbuoh , 1903-1904 
(Gross-Tokmak, Taurion, 1905),pp. 6-11. P. V/ Kamensky, Yoproo 
ili nedoraaumenie (lloscow, 1896), pp, 63, 56-56 and 130. 
Mennonltleohos Lexlkon, I, 13, 82-83, 102-103, 124, 539-S4Q. 












The data in the above table is, on the whole self-expla¬ 


natory. We see that every few years Khortitsa and Moloohnaia bought 
smaller or larger areas for their landless people. The longest in¬ 
terval between euoh lend purchases occurred between 1874 and 1889^' 
in the ease of Khortitsa, and between 1872 and 18867^ the case of 

Moloohnaia. This was due to the emigration of large numbers of Men- 

\-.------- 29 --- 


nonites to the United States and Canada during the seventies. With 

the exception of the Mariupol settlement, where four colonies sold out 

"— -~v3 «ua*a»r 

to German oolonlsts and one colony to Russian peasants, the farms va¬ 
cated by the emigrants were for the most part aoquirsd at much reduced 

.*'■ ■" 30 

prices by the landless of the respeotive colonies. Consequently the pres¬ 
sure of the latter was considerably relaxed for the time being. Unti 1 
1890 land was bought in the near nei^iborhood of the mother settlements. 
Beginning with 'the nineties, due to the enormous rise of land prices 
in South Russia, the course of settlement turned east-, north-east¬ 
ward and to the Caucasus. Another observation to be made is that 
Khortitsa purchased land of better quality, save that of Orenburg, 
than Moloohnaia, with the exception of the Zagradovka and Menrik lands. 
This factor is reflected in the economic development of the different 

daughter settlements. Finally it will be seen that all this land was 

/f ■ 

bought either from members of the titled or the landed nobility, which 
fact completely refutes the constantly reiterated aoousation of the 


29. Cf. supra , p.208 n 77 

80. In 1870 a lolly equipped Mennonlte farm of sixty-five desiatlns 
sold for 6-7,000 rubles, but during the heat of the emigration 
such a farm could be purchased for less than 3,000 rubles. 
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chauvinist press during the height of the russifio&tion policy in the 
eighties and nineties of the last century end during the World War, 

J! 

neselj that this land had been wrested by all sorts of dubious means 

■ ...._31 _ . .....__ .. i 

from the Hu* 8ian peasant sV 

Son© of the daughter settlements experienced as protracted an 
initial period of hardships ae the colony in the Terek oblast, north 
of the Sulak Elver, near the shore of the Caspian Sea. In none of the 
others did suoh a variety of factors conspire to make the lot of the 
newcomer almost unbearable. The ollmate was unhealthy end several 
hundred colonists died of marsh-f ever and typhus. Livestock suffered 
greatly from various diseases. Nor was the quality of the land uni- 
forally good| it was marshy In places and the soil over a large area 
had a high salt content. Moreover, to raise anything in this region 
the colonists had , to enploy irrigation of whioh they had not the slight¬ 
est knowledge. In their ignorance they filled the existing irrig ation 
ditohes, thinking that the use of the black-fallow and deep plowing 
would obviate the neoeesity of irrigating. The results were disastrous. 
Lack of rain and the resulting drought, that bane of agriculture in 
south-eastern and southern Russia, brought one crop failure after 
another* Besides, deep^plowing made the soil worse in that it brought 
more salt to the surface. The colonists now realised the necessity 
of irrigation. With much expenditure of money and labor the old 
ditches were dug out and new ones made. Thereafter the orops were 

31. Of. Velitsyn, Nemtsy v Rossli , a book repeatedly referred to abovef 
A. Rennikov, Zol'oto fleina (Petrograd, 1910)| but especially the 
notorious ohauvinist newspaper Novoe Vremia for the entire war period 






satisfactory, and occasionally vary good* Many of the settlers who In 

tb® meentime had loft tho settlement now returned. The land* however* 

52 

was never entirely occupied. 

The colonists, being unarmed* also suffered greatly from the 
Otreke * a mountain trib e* which not only made repeated raids upon their 
horses and eattle* but often kidnapped people for rone as. Unable to ob¬ 
tain any protection from the police the colonists were compelled to turn 
the mountaineera against themselves. Thle was accomplished by hiring 

I i 

s rival gang of horse thieves as night watchmen and herdsmen. 

Severe orltiolBm* much of which seems xmJuBt, has been heaped 

upon the authorities of the Moloohnaia settlement for purohaslng this 
55 

land. It certainly was Impossible to foresee the depredations which the 
oolonlsts would suffer from the Obrekg . The success which the settlers 
achieved after they had finally realised the absolute necessity of ir¬ 
rigation and learned how to do it* belles the accusations so vociferous¬ 
ly made in practioally every Mennonlte settlement in Russia before 1910, 
that the land was absolutely worthless. There is, of course* justice 
in the criticism of the optimism of those responsible for the buying of 
the land of the ability of hundreds of families at once to readjust 
themselves to a system of fanning of which they had no previous knowledge. 
Perhaps it would have been wise to have made first of all an experiment 


with a mail number of families to test their adaptability to the olimate 


52. P. Regehr* "Chassaw-Jurt, ♦’ Mennnnit leches Lexlkon, I, 359-340. 

53. Of.* for example, the almost hysterical indictment in Frlesen* 
pp. 681-684, 



and e new system of farming as required in the Terek region. However 
that may be, tlie mother eettlement did its test to relieve the hard- 
■hipe of the new settlers by the repeated granting of financial assist¬ 
ance, the furnishing of liveBtook and olothing end other necessities* 

It also reduced the price of the land to twelve rubles, l.e. , less than 
a third of its actual cost* 

The second type of organised group colonisation is that on 
land purchased by a smaller or larger group of Men non ltes on its own 
initiative and at its own expens e. As a rule such groups were composed 
of ooloniBte from the same settlement! hut occasionally also from dif¬ 
ferent settlements. The initiative in these land purchases .usually 
rested with a group of relatives or friende who, having decided to buy 
a n estate for subd ividing, invited other* to join them, the number de¬ 
pending on the sIeo of the estate. On the whole this type of colonisa¬ 
tion is very similar to that desoribed above. The title to the land, 
until it wae fully paid for, rested either with the ent ire eettlement 
or with the individual colony. There was the same joint responsibility 
for the payment of the debt and taxes. The group usually laid down 
certain minimum requirements as to the else of buildings to be erected, 
the else of the houBe-and-garden plot, in how many strips the arable 
land was to be divided, and other regulations. Often also this type 
of settlement or colony would have its own Paohtartlkel . 

Ho complete statistics are available as to the number, else 
and location of this type of eettlement and individual colony, founded 
by members of th e/Moloohnala/s ettlement. There were, however, many euoh 
settlements and colonies, the most important of which werei In the pro- 






vine® of Kkaterlneslavi the settlement Brseol, consisting of four ool- 

' pLLirru-UVjr .“T~- 

eiiiec, and the individual colonies of Miropol, Alexandrovka, Alej and ro* 

pol, A lexa nderhelm and SilberfeM. In Kharkov province! the Samoilovka 
settlement, consisting of four colonics. In the Don territory! the col¬ 
onies of Ma saev ka, Nloolalpol and Millsrovo. In the Stavropol provinoe, 
in the north Cauoasusi the settlement of Olglno, comprising four colonies. 
Besides these there vers many others in the Crimea* Siberia, the provinoe 
of Ufa and a few in the Turkestan. 

For Khortitsa we have fairly complete data on this type of 


settlement and Individual oolony, vfoich are summarised in the following 

Si 

tablet 


Tear 

Name 

Provinoe 

No. of 
colo¬ 
nies ‘ 

Land 
bought 
(in de- 
siatins) 

Prioe 

per 

dee. 

Size 

of 

farm 

(in 

dea.) 

Number oT 
families 
settled 
on this 
land 

1865 

Borsenko 

Ekaterino- 








Slav 

6 

6,137 

30 r 

60 

120 

1870 

^ Arrdrepol 

n 

1 

1,000 

7 

83 

12 -? 

1870^ Dmitrovka 

it 

1 

1,296 

7 

64 

£0 

1870 

~l5fcarieT0 

ft 

1 

1,600 

* 7 

80 

20 (36) 

1878 

Zhrairino 

ft 

2 

632 

176 

12.6 

50 

1889 

—MHaradnvka ” 

2 

2,100 

66 

62.6 

40 

1892 

Bori&ovo 

ft 

2 

5,100 

86 

64 

60 

1890— Kaumanko 

Kharkov 

3 

6,317 

80 

59 

90 

ms- 

—Teea-tral 

Voronesh 

1 

2,725 

190 

91 

30 

1909 

Sadovaia-—To rone ah 

1 

6,945 

286 

148 

40 

' 



20 

31,862 
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The third type of orgsnised group colonisation is that on 

34. 

The sources 

are those given in 

footnote twenty-six of this chapter, 

35. 

The two ooIoniae of this 

r 

settlement, Neu-Bosengart and Kronsfeld, 
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l and leaseA by small er or larg er groups of colonists, usually for a 
long term of years. In the overwhelming majority of o&ees tho land vas 
leased from the titled nobility, members of the royal family and large 
landowners, Thus eighty landless families from the Zagradovka settle- 




ment in leased over 4,000 desiatins from Grand Duke Nioolai 
86 

Hooolaevioh. Th® land vas located in the Stavrop ol pro finee, in the 

north Caucasus. In IGOdf elghty families from the same settlement leased 

37 

8,£00 desiatins from P rinoe Trubetsk oi in the Kherson province. Between 
1664-1668)some £00 families from the Khortitsa settlement established 
six colonies in the Btnieprovsk uiezd, Tavrida, on 11,418 deaiatine of 

land leased from Grand Buka Michael Nicolaevioh, 7,027 deelatine of 

— —— g8 

vhioh remained in their lease until the Revolution, In JL903 another 

forty families from Zagradovka establiehed two colonie s in the Kherson 

province on land leaeed for a twelve year period frcm the landowner 

59 ' . 

Pisarev, In each of these oases the initiative cams from the land- 

. tf , 

ownere themselves. Similarly a number of families frcm Koloohnaia 
founded numerous colonies on leased land in the Crimea, the most out¬ 
standing of which vas Annovka, on some 14,000 desiatins, E leno vka in 
Kharkov proving ej Tem pe lhof in the Kuban territory, and many others in 
the provlnoes of Skaterinoelav, Ufa, Voronesh and in Siberia. The same 


were founded in 1878 and 1883 respectively on land leaeed from the 
crown. With the founding of the State Peasant Bank this land was 
transferred to that institution. Early in the twentieth century 
the renters were given a chance to buy part of the land whioh so 
far had been leased to them. 

86, Bondar, op, olt ., p, 62. 

37. Frieaen, op. cit ., p. jj§0 

88* Epp, Chortltzer Mennonlten . p. 145-146. S.S.T.G, Melitopol uiezd, 
pp, 66-69. 

89 . H. Jansen, "Die wlohtigsten Eroignieee dee Jahres 1908 unter tine 
Mennonlten, "Mannonltlacheg Jahrbuoh, 1903-1904, p. 26* 




la true of Khortitsa. A conservative estimate pats the total minimum 
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amount of leased land in Mennonite hands in 1910 at 50,000 desiatlns. 
Occasionally the renters eventually bought the land. 

Parallel to these three types of organised group colonisations 
there was an unorganised, sporadic process of colonisation by individual 
Mennonit es on land purchased by them individually, or sometimes in 
oompany by a fee relatives or friends. They usually established so- 
called estates ^( khutors ), but occasionally small villages of from three 
to five farms. 

Prom the sources available it is impossible to determine the 

total amount of land thus purchased by Mennonites. According to official 

Mennonite statistics, prepared annually for the assessment of taxes for 

the maintenance of the forestry service, the Halbstadt volost in 1808 

had on its registers 124 private landowners, possessing 140,338 desiatlnsi 

the Gnadenfeld volost s eventy*-five with an aggregate of 26,537 desiatlns} 

41 

and Khortitsa volost s eventy-four with 45,264 desiatlns. It must not be 
supposed that all this land was actually located in those volosts. Most 
of it, in faot, was scattered over the entire Tavrida and Ekaterinoslav 
provinces and elsewhere} but it was registered in those volosts for pur¬ 
poses of taxation for the maintenance of the forestry servioe, the schools 
welfare institutions and the colonisation fUnd. Similar Mennonite es¬ 
tates were located in the bon and Kuban territories, the provinces of 


Kharkov, Yoronesh, Saratov, Samara, Ufa, Stavropol and, after 1909, also 




In Siberia. 


JLf Is t@ 84 expected, this land mj very unequally distributed 

among its owners. In Tarrida, for example, the distribution of lien- 

42 

nonite estates in 1914 was as followst 



Humber 

and 

size 

of Mennonite 

estates in Tarrida 



Hams of 




(in deaiatins) 








100“ 

250 

600 

1000 

1600 

2000 

3000 

4000 

6000 

6000 

7000 

uiezd 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Total 


250 

500 

1000 

5000 

2000 

3000 

4000 

6000 

6000 

7000 

8000 

Melitopol 

17 

22 

19 

12 

3 

3 

2 

1 


mmmm 

WM. 

79 

DnieproTsk 

— 

— 

mmm 

— 

- 

«* 

- 

mm 

— 

1 

mmrn 

1 

Feodosia 

— 

— 

— 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

1 

2 

Simferopol 

2 

8 

5 

4 

4M 

2 

mm 

1 

— 

mm 

- 

£2 

Berdiansk 

3 

3 

4 

1 

- 

2 

- 

mm 

— 

- 

- 

13 

Perekop 

-_ 

3 

5 

5 

1 

mm 

- 

mm 

— 

- 

- 

14 

Total 

22 

36 

S3 

23 

4 

7 

2 

2 


1 

1 

131 


According to Bondar the number and sise of Mennonite estates 

• (' 

in 1915 in the provinces of Tarrida, Ekaterlnoalav and Samara was as 
43 

followsI 


Number and Bise of Mennonite estates 
_ (in desiatina) 


frame of 

100 

oOO 

1000 

1500 

1000 

2000 

4000 

oYer 

provinoe 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

6500 6800 7000 

10000 


500 

1000 1600 

1800 

2000 

3000 

4500 


Tarrida 

126 

29 

16 

11 

mm 

11 

4 111 

3 

Ekaterin- 









oslav 

67 

40 

— 

— 

11 

9 

1 

- 

Samara 

43 

7 

1 

— 

— 

2 

mm mm » «• 

- 

Total 

236 

76 

17 

11 

11 

22 

4 112 

3 

42. The 

data is 

extracted 

from 

tables 

in S. 

S.T.G., Berdiansk uiezd 

pp.4 

-7, 16- 

19| 

Perekop uiezd, pp. 

4-9, 

12-16, 20-21, 24-25, 32-35 


46-51, 54-56| Melitopol uiezd , pp. 24-25, 28-45, 66-71| PnleproTBk 
ttiezd , pp. 52-53} Foodosla uiezd , pp. 2-7, 44-45} Simferopol uiezd , 
pp. 48-69, 114-117, 122-123, 128-129. The table is*only approximately 
Corroot, since included in it are only those estates whose owners bore 
typically Mennonite names. These names are shown in the table on the fol¬ 
lowing page. 

43. Bondar, op« olt ., pp. 67-68. 




These figures undoubtedly include also Monnonito farmers 
of 100 and more dosiatlnB, but living in the colonies, l.o. , owners of 
sixty-five deaiatin farms who had purchasad an additional "full-farm", 
or several "half-" or "quarter-farms". 

Hot only was this privately purchased land very unequally dis¬ 
tributed, but it was also largely concentrated in the hands of a few fam¬ 


ilies. Thus in Tavrida most of this land ms held by owners of the fol- 
44 

lowing namesi 


Harno of 
landowner 

SIeo of estateo (in desiatina) hold by 
owners of the same name 

Comiea 

480,486,1659,1706,2009 

Dick or Dyck 

102,259,300,350,400,1188,1200,1236,1600,6844 

Enna 

610,958,1294 

Janeon 

216,855,1260,2045 

Claassen or Klassen 

187,285,406,600,550,600,750 

Martens 

121,150,200,344,344,454,683,867,931,1100,1143,1614 

Heufeld 

187,250,307,375,400,631 

Prleaen 

202,1465 

Reimer 

198,610,647,715,740,807,938,2026 

8hhr0der 

232,235,335,336,350,377,400,402,638,860,1165,1600 . 
1700,1741,1828,7020 

Stxlermann 

£60,304,683,2987,3015 

Tiebe 

372,683,1117,1276,1298,1300,1642,3918 

Wiens 

300,1300,2767,4529 


The estates registered in the Khortitsa volost, too, were large¬ 
ly concentrated in the hands of a comparatively Email number of families, 
the wealthiest among whom were the Heinriohs, Bergmann, Wallmann, Peters, 
Zacharies, Frlenen and Heuatfidter fcailies. 


Beginning with 1899 a constantly growing number of landless Men- 
nonite families went to Siberia to settle on homestead land which they 


44, The figures are based upon the source oitod in footnote 42 
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faoeived on the same conditions as tha Russian peasants, except that 

\Ym Mcnnonitee did not obtain rodncol railway faros and the government 

snh«ldy for schools, wells and other forma of assistance. Each mother 

[gttlenent, however, extended substantial loans and subsidies to ito 

Siberian emigrant*. Thus Khortitsa subsidized ito landless emigranto 

to Siberia to the oxtent of forty rubles per "bouI" and 150 rubles per 
45 

fesily. Those settlers settled ohiefly In tho provinoe* of Tomsk, 

8taipalatlnBk, Eniseisk and the Akmolinsk oblast. Together with those 

Ksnnonites who purohasod land privately they established nearly 100 

46 

oolonie* and a large number of khutors . No reliable figures are avail¬ 
able as to their numbers and total amount of land owned by them before 
47 

tha war. 

In view of these constant migrations from the mother settlo- 
48 

nants, and later from the older daughter colonies, tho population in 


46 . Frisson, o p. cit ., p. 670 

46, Quiring, Munda'rt' von Chortltza , pp. 39-41. These sottlere came 

from virtually every Mennonite settlement in European Ruosia, ohief¬ 
ly though from Molooknoia, Khortitsa, Segradovka, Ignatievo and 
Samara. 

47, Official figures of tbs Colonization Department, published in 
1914, plaoed the number of Monnonites in the provinces of Tomsk, 
EnlBeisk, and tho oblasts of Syr-Dnriinsk and Akmolinsk at 7,250. 

Cf. Peresolenoheskoe Upravlenii Glavnago Upravldnia ZeraleuBtroi- 
atva i Zamledelia, Azlatskala RoboIr (St. Petersburg, 1914), I, 

£36. This official figuro 1b much too low, for according to K. 

Wiens and A. Epp, "Barnaul,” Jlonnonltlochoc Loxlkon, I, 125-127 
the Barnaul settlement, Tomsk province, consisting of forty-four 
colonies alone, contained 10,416 inhabitants in 1913, 

'48. One other Mennonite migration needs to be mentioned here. In 

1880-1881 some 140 families from the Trek Settlement and Molooh- 
naia, misled by a certain Klaas Epp and Hermann Peters, who pre¬ 
dicted the second ooming of Christ, started out for Central Asia 
where they expected to await the coming. Tho majority of them, 
after long wanderings, settled near Auli-Ata, Turkestan, the _ 
rest went to Khiva whore they Bottled on land belonging to th* 

Khan of Khiva. 







2^o 


49 

tb© former romainod practically stationary. ThuB tho Koloohnais eottlo- 

50 

In 1868 contained 25,350 inhabitante end 30,500 in 1913 , a negli¬ 
gible increase considering tho high birth rat© of the Mennonitos. The 
total number of Monnonitea during that can© period, 1.e. , from 1800 
to 1913, had grown from nearly 40,000 to about 106,000. Owing to thi* 
saso nobility it is impossible to determine the total amount of land 

owned by the Mennoniteo at tho outbreak of the World War 0 A eansorva- 

51 

tive eotimate would be about 1,000,000 dasiatins. 


Map YI ehowa the most important Mennonits cantors in European 
and ASi&tie Russia in 1914. 







49. Thus in Tavrida where the annual Mennonite birth rate was 2.34 
per hundred persons, the actual annual increase in their numbers 
in the province was only 0.17 per hundred persons. 

50. Mennonitinches Lexlkon , I, 154. 

51. A booklet published by the I'ennonitisohe Flu0chtling3fd0rsorge 
C.V., Die Mennonitnn-G em olndon in Ruasland wflhrond dor Krlegs - 
und RevolutionsJahre 1914 bis 1920 . Aus dem Hollilndischen 
tiberootsi’und ergfcnst ( lieilVronn a. Heckar, 1921), p. 30 ostimateo 
the number of Mennonitos In Russia in 1914 at 106,235, tho number 
of their colonies at 565 and the emount of land owned at 1,299,000 
desiatins. There i«, however, much pure guesswork in those figures, 
particularly as regards the amount of land. 
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CHAPTER XI 
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ECONONilO DEVELOPMENT, 1060-1914 
AGRICULTURE 

* i 

1. Extension of Arabia Farming, 

It will "be reaalled that lato In tho eighteen thlrtleo b Blow 
but otoady shift from stook-breoding to arable farming began to toko 
plaoe In New Rus»ia. This change, which was most pronounced in the Men- 
nonite and Gorman colonies, wbb considerably accoleratod after 1646 when 
England, Holland, Belgium and other European countries abolished or low¬ 
ered their tariffs on grain and the demands for grain from thoee oountriee 

1 

greatly increased. This expansion became even more marked after 1860 
a* a result of the abolition of internal tariff regulations, the improve¬ 
ment of internal communications and the development of the New RuBolan 
sea ports, but especially beoause of the demand for grain from world 
market* and the resultant increase in agricultural prices. 

i The increase of the crop area was again greatest in the Men- 

( 2 

nonite and German colonies. In the early fifties the arable land, in- 


1, /An indication of the effect of increased demands for grain from abroad 
upon grain production in New Russia may be gained from the fact that 
the income of the Khortitsa settlement from tho sale of various 
grains increased from 21,767 rubles in 1841 to 76,744 rubloa in 
1852 and the income of the Molochnaia settlement from the sale of 

grains during the same years rose from 82,992 rubles to £86,693 rubles. 

2. Of. A. Markovsky, "Krestionskoe khoziaiBtvo iuzhnoi Rossii i mery 

k ego uluoheniu," Selskoe Khozlalstvo i Losovodstvo , CXCVIII(1900), 8. 
Postnikov, Krestiangkoe khoelalstvo, pp. 164-165. 


'!! 














oludlng fallow, on an average I'ennonite farm in tho Woloohnaia settle- 

3 

mont was about twenty-one desiatins. During the following deoade tho ex¬ 
tension of plow-land was retarded by the Crimean war and its after- 
affeota and the Civil War in Amerioa. Tho conflict in Amorioa, stopping 
ao it did the flow of cotton to European markets, increased the demand 
for wool. This gave sheop-breeding in Southern Russia a new, though 
temporary, lease on life. In 1866-the averago crop area per farm in 
this district was about twenty-five desiatins. Thereafter it increased 

l 

rapidly so that by 1875 it averaged from thirty-two to thirty-four dos- 
latino. Tho Russo-Eurkish war caused another temporary retardation in 
this process so that between 1875 and 1879 the orop area had expanded 
on the average by only one desiatin per farm. Due to sharply increased 
agricultural prices after the conclusion of the war tho crop area was 

again rapidly extended and by 1888 it amounted to forty-fivo desiatino 

4 

per farm. This was indeed a remarkable expansion and ae result land 
rents and land prices in the eighties praotically doubled, rents in¬ 
creasing from five to six rubles per desiatin to eleven rubles and land 
prices from about 110 to 200 rubles per desiatin. 

The process of expansion of tho area under cultivation had now 
Just about reached its limit, for the sixty-five desiatins of the typlonl 
Monnonite farm in this settlement at this time was distributed as follows* 
house-and-garden plot, two deBiatinBj tree plantations, 0.8| meadows, 

6 

thrqej pasture, about fourteen! and arable land, forty-five desiatins. 


3. Klaus, op. clt ., p. 162. 

4. For examples of the extension of the orop area on representative 
farms in different Molochnaia oolonieo of. Postnikov, op, olt, , 
p. 168, 

5. Ibid., p. 170. 








Thus it rail! he Been that a further extension of agricultural production 
could take place only hy a thorough mechanization of farming mothodo 
which would permit the reduction of tho number of draft animals, 
uhioh in turn would permit a reduction of the amount of pasture land. 

A Bimilar expansion of grain farming took place in Khortitsa 
where by 1801, according to PoBtnikov, the crop area on the average 
"full-farm" had increased to forty-one desiatlns, nine deeiatino of 
which, however, was on leased land. 

What has been said above reforo only to the "full-farms." 

But tho "half-" and "quarter-farms", relatively speaking, registered 
an evon greater extension of the crop area. In Khortitsa, for example, 
the owner of a "half-farm" in the early eighties planted on the 
average thirty-one deniatins, sixteen of them were on hia own land 
and fifteon ddaiatins on leaned land. 

The land which came under cultivation because of thia expan¬ 
sion prooeBS waa uaod almost entirely for email grain orops, chiefly 
bread grains, to the almost total exclusion of forage crops. Simul¬ 
taneously grain production on theBe farms became more and more 
commercialized, that ia, an ever increasing amount of grain was 
produced for the markot instead of for home ub®. This 1b illustrated 

by tho following table which gives the area under bread grains on 

6 

two representative Koloohnaia farmei 


Tho data is extracted from a Bimilar table giving the crop 
area and crop yields on these two farmB for 1864-1899 and 1867- 
1889 respectively, reprinted in Poetnikov, 0 £. oit ., pp. 274-376, 


6. 












I 




Area 

( in deaiatina) 

under bread grains on the 

farm of 

Tear 


Rorraan Neufeld, Orloff 




Rye 

W. Wheat 

Sp. wheat 

Barley 

Oat b 

1879 


1 

19 l/2 



1889 

- 

‘ 4 

£0 

- 

tr» 

1881 

3 

4 

14 l/2 

6 

6 

1882 

6 

5 

11 l/e 

7l/2 

8 

1883 

3 

9 

9 1/2 

6 

7 l/2 

1884 • 

3 l/2 

7 

17 l/2 

10 

4 1/2 

1885 

4 

8 

11 

12 

6 l/2 

1886 

3 l/2 

2 

17 1/2 

10 

4 l/2 

1887 

4 

12 

12 l/2 

8 

6 

1888 

4 1/2 

12 l/2 

14 

0 l/2 

3 l/2 

1889 

1 1/2 

12 

13 

8 

3 l/£ 
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Area 

in dosiatins) 

under bread grains on the 

farm of 

H 

/! i 

Tear 


Hoinrioh 

Ratzlaff, 

Gnadenfeld 


III ! 

|i: | 


Rye 

W. wheat 

Sp. wheat Barley 

OatB 

.1' ’ 
j;: ; 

\r. ■! 

;ij 

. / * 

II; 

1879 


1 

21 l/2 

7 

ll/2 

1880 

- 

6 

16 

8 

6 

• j 

1881 

4 l/2 

2 7/8 

19 l/2 

8 

3 3/4 

li 1 

1882 

4 l/2 

6 

19 

12 

3 3/4 

J; ■’ 

1883, 

6 

6 

22 

8 

6 

I;- 1 . : 

1884 

4 l/2 

4 

22 

11 

3 3/4 

• j,l • 

* ' 

1886 

6 

1 l/2 

26 

8 

6 

!|ii: 

1886 

4 

4 

17 1/e 

9 

3 

;l ,j . 

1887 

3 

1 

19 1/2 

0 

2 l/2 

*,i 1 

► ! 1 

1888 

2 3/4 

1 1/2 

17 1/2 

7 3/4 

2 l/2 

(;1! 

1889 

4 l/4 

1 l/2 

£6 l/2 

8 

2 3/4 

till 1 , 

; , ( . 


* ■ 

• ' ' t'jj 

The table shows that most of the crop area was used for : 

.'•I 

..... ■ | 11 

wheat (spring and winter) and barley, both of whioh are chie fly / 


'• I, 
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sarket or cash grains. 

Tho development at Khortitsa was oimilar, Hera the area 

under broud grains on a "full-farm" (not including the leaeod land) 

bbc distributed aa follows! rye, three dooiatinaj barley, fourj oata, 

8 

four| and wheat, sixteen dosiatins. In the Samara oolonies, too, tho 

samo trend toward tho production of markot grains took place. There, 

howotcr, rye and ontB took tho place of whoat and barley as cash 

grains. The commercial character of cereal farming is alao reflected 

In the incomes of a representative farm in eaoh of theBO districts 

9 

during the eighties! 



Inner 

firm 

jrra 

Income ftrna 

the jal» 

fatal income 

Tsar 

of 

area 

under 

of 

bread grains 

from sala of 


settle- 

in 

bread 


(in ruble b) 

bread grains 


ment 

dee. 

grains 

wheat 

barley 

oats rye 

(in rubles) 

1880 

Khortitsa 

41 

27 

768 

£16 

144 108 

1,236 

1883 

Alexander- 








tal 

48 

? 


— 

262 1,000 

1,262 

1886 

Moloch- 

46 l/2 







naia 

___1_ 

? 

94B 


87 16 

1,047 / 

/ 

/ 

/ ■ 


7. Yladimir P. Timoshenko, A gricultural Bubo la and tho Whoat Problem 
(Stanford Unlvorsity, 1932), pp. 146-149 establishes a similar 
development for entire European Russia. 

®. Y. Postnikov, "Holoohnnskia i Khortitskia kolonii," Selakoo 
Khozlalstov 1 Leuovodotov , CXL (1882), 231. 

9. The figures for the Khortitsa farmer are taken from ibid. They 
aro Pootnikov'o entimates based upon numerous crop and income 
statistics which he obtained in the colonies. The data for the 
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The Bhift to arable farming was much slower on Hennonlte 
estates than in the oolonios. Nor did it roach hero su.oh a degree 
of preponderant small-grain production. On the contrary, many estate 
owners, by the introduction of forage and root crops, resorted much 
sooner to a more balanced system of farming. 

Until the eighties of tho last century most of the wheat 
produood by tho Monnonltoo in Now Russia was spring wheat, ohiofly 
of tho "awned red eared”, "girka” (awnleas) and "arnutka" or "turka" 
varieties. Winter wheat was grown in Khortitsa until the sixties but 
on account of its frequent winterkilling its production wao discon¬ 
tinued for some time. During the eighties, however, winter wheat 
became more and more popular in all South Russian Mennonite oolonios. 
Tho variety grown was a hard rod winter wheat, called "krymka". It 

io one of the best Russian winter wheats. It is droughtreeiotant, 

10 

winter hardy and very well adapted for baking. 

t ' 

2. Farm Machinery and Implements 
This expansion of agricultural production was made possible 


farm in the Alexandertal settlement roprosentu tho income of 
one David Ewert, here reproduced from J. Krosnoperov, "Uennonitskoo 
khozlaistov v Damarokoa uiozde", husskala Mys& , X (1003), 63-64. 

Tho figures for the Molochnaia farm are those of Jakob Neufeld, 
Orloff, horo reprinted from Poatnikov, o_p. oit . , p. 279. 

10. ThiB is tho varioty of wlioat which Russian Mennonites intro- 
' ducod into tho United Statos during tho seventies of the last 

century and whioh today is the most widely grown variety of wheat 
in tho United Gtatos. Cf. U.S. Department of Agriculture , Depart¬ 
ment Bulletin No. 1183, February 7, 1924{ aleo Mark Alfred Carleton, 
: "Hard Wheats Winning Their Way", Yearbook of the United States 

Department of Agriculture, 1914 (Washington, T9T6), pp. 398-400. 
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through tho rapid oproad of tho uso of improved agricultural machinery 
shich took placo after 1660. Tho now machinery was moBtly the product 
of tho Monnonitea' own Invention and manufacture. First place among 
those new implements bolongs to tho so-called bukker, a multiple-share 
plow used for surface cultivation. There is some difference of opinion 
regarding tho inventor of the bukkor and the data of its invention. 
Postnikor, a well-known authority on peasant farming in South Russia 
during tho latter part of the lRst century, says that "the bukker 

11 

made ita first appearance in tho Moloolmaia colonies during the sixties*. 

He states that the Carman ooloniots near Melitopol told him that this 

plow had been invented in 1865 by a certain Springer from the colony 

of Alt-NaoBau, but some liolochnaia Mennonitee told him that it had 

been invented in 1860 by ono Diotrich Enno, Finns' bukker , he was 

told further, had proven a failure at its first publio trial. However* 

ha Liohtenau blacksmith, Isaak Dirkaon, who had witnossed the trial, 

soon made considerable improvements on it. The plow then found a 
12 

ready market. Aa a matter of fact the bukker, as was mentioned above, 

13 

made its first appearance about fifteen years earlior. Moreovor., in 

tho list of now farm machinery sold by tho Moloohnaia Monnonltce in 

14 

1851 wo find that fourteen bukkero ware sold in that year. Again in 
tho list of'the industrial output of this district and tho neighboring 


11. Pootnikov, Kreotlanokoe khozlalatov, p. 169. Markoveky, loo, olt., 



p. 8. 


12 . 

Postnikov, op. oit,, 

p. 169, n. 

13. 

Supra, p. 13.8. 


14. 

Klaus, Nash! kolonii, 

p. 162 













German colonists’ district for 1658 we notice that the Mennonites 

16 

manufactured in that year thirty-eight and the Gormans forty bakkers . 

At firBt the hukkors were made with throe and four shares, 
tho latter coming in two sizes, a smaller and a larger one. Begin¬ 
ning with the eighties five, eix and seven share bukkers became oommon. 
The single-furrow plow which had been in use until then had out a 
furrow of only about ten inches in width in comparison with eighteen 
inches by tho three-share bukkor and twenty-four to twenty-six and 
thirty-two to thirty-six inches respectively by the two types of four- 
share bukkera . The five-, six- and seven-share bukkers plowed a cor¬ 
respondingly wider atrip of land. Consequently the ubb of the new 

plow enabled a farmer, with no additional man power, to praotloally 

16 

double the sise of his planted area. The price of these plows was 

low enough to make them easily procurable even by a poor farmer. Though 

oheap in price, they were durably and simply constructed, two of the 

most important prerequisites of any machinery to be of use to the 

17 

average Russian farmer* 

The so-oallod l obogrelka reaper was the next piece of 
improved farm machinery to find wide use first among the Mennonltes, 
then v among the German colonists and finally among the Russian peasants. 
This was a general purpose mowing machine first made in the colony 


16. Staoh, IuehnoruaBkie kolonisty , pp. 183-184. 

16, Markovsky, op. cit ., p. 8. 

17. For prioes, deeoriptlon and manufacture of these plows of. Great 
Britain, Board of Trade, The Board of Trade Journal , August 6, 
1909, pp. 280-201. 


J 


/ 

of Khortitsa by Peter H. Lopp during the sixties. It hub faBhioned / 

somewhat aftor the Wood reaper, but with some improvements, notably a 

18 

self-delivery attachment. Since this attachment made the machine 

considerably heavier in draft, to which the farmers objected, the 

reaper was remodeled as a hand-delivery type. Owing to the fact that 

the throwing off of the grain by hand was very hard physical labor the 

peasants named the reaper lobogreika, meaning literally "brow-sweater", 

19 

under which name it ia known today throughout Russia. The lobogreika 

spread rapidly in the Mennonite oolonies during the seventies end 
20 

eighties. It enabled two men, one acting as driver and anothor 
throwing off the grain in Bheaves, to reap eix to seven desiatine a 
day, whereas formerly two men with hand reapers were able to harvest 
at most two desiatinB. Gradually the use of this reaper spread among 
other New Russian colonists, somewhat later among the local peasants, 
until during tho first decade of the present century it wsb very 
popular all over South Russia, the Cauoaeus and in the newly-colonized 
regions of Siberia. In its production Lepp was before long joined by 
many other Mennonitea, outstanding among whom were Koop, Hildebrandt, 
Neufeld, Klassen, Niebuhr, Prana and fichrBeder, and many German 
industrialists in South Russia. After 1911 it was aleo manufactured in 
large quantitiee by the International Harvester Company in its factory 


18. Kalageorgl and Borisov, iSkslcursia na reku Molochnulu, p. 61. 

19. Franz von Gamier, "Etwas aus meiner Jugend, und das Entstehen 
dor *Lobogrolka'", Chrlstllcher Pamilion Kalender (Halbstadt, 
Taurien, 1914), pp. 105-112. 

£0. Edgar Stanton, "Manufacture of Agricultural Machines in Russia", 
Departmen t of Stat e, C ommercial Rela tions of the United States , 
Reports from the Consuls of the United States on the Coinmor oe , 
ManufactureB , ~8to . of their Consular Dlstrlots , VI (1862), £36. 
Hereafter referred To as Consular Reports. 



ci Lubertsy, near Moscow 


The lobogrelka , in Bpite of its popularity, newer entirely 

supplanted reapers of foreign make in the Mennonite colonies. English 

reaping machines were sold here in large numbers during the seventies 
SI 

and eighties. Beginning with the nineties, however, the American 

harvesting machinery, being superior in every way, gradually drove 

eat most of its foreign competitors. 

The next Mennonite improvement in agricultural machinery 
2S 

vet the drill-bukker. This was a broadcast sower consisting of 

s seeding box attaohed to the front of an ordinary bukker, with open- 

ings at the bottom through which the seed dropped into the open furrow, 

the following share covering it in. The drill-bukker was first made 

about 1880. It, too, spread very rapidly, but during the first 

years of the present century it was gradually replaced by seed-drills. 

Meanwhile great Improvements had taken plaoe in the locally 

sade winnowers, fanning mills, harrows, rakes, weeders and different 

typos of steel single-furrow plows. Of the latter the so-called 

"colonist" plow was most widely used. Its inventor was J. Hoehn, a 

23 

Oerman, living in Odessa. His plow, which appeared on the market 

about 1860, had as its prototype the "Little Russian" or "Ukrainian" 

24 

plow. In 1881 Hoehn brought out the so-called "Hew Russian" plow, 


II. Kalageorgl and Borisov, op. oit ., p. 93. 
tt. PoBtnikov, loo , clt ., p. 227, n. 

13. Stach. Iuzhnorusckio kolonlsty , pp. 194-195. 

M. 0.Kuzmenko, "Orudia dlia obrabotki aemli," Zapiskl Imperator- 

e kago Obchohestva Selskago Khozialstva Iuzhnol Roasil , No. 1 (1871), 
64l Howard P. Kennard, aomp. and ed., The Russian Yearbook for 
1913 (London, 1913), p. 343. 
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Para Machinery in Un© on Monnonite Faroe at 
the Middle of the Nineteenth Century 







slightly different from the "colonist" plow. Both plows met with 

tremendous success. The firm of Hoehn, subsequently Hoehn and Company, 

expanded rapidly and before the war produced annually about 75,000 
£5 

plows. Adaptations of the "oolonist" and "Now Russian" plows were 

later manufactured in numerous Mennonite and foreign factories in 
26 

South Russia. The greatest foreign competitors of the domestio plows 
vers the German "Sack"and "Eckert" plows. 

By 1890, then, it may be said that the large majority of 
Kennonito farmers in the colonies employed improved tilling and harvest* 
ing machinery. But for threshing they still used the primitive 
syatem of running a stone roller over the groin on the threshing 
floor. These threshing stones consisted of large stone rollers with 
grooves cut along the outside oiraumference lengthwise so as to give 
It a corrugated effeot. Those rollers were drawn by a team of horses 
over the sheaves of grain placed in a circle on the threshing floor. 
During the nineties, however, these stone rollers on the "full*farms", 
and to a lesser extent also on the "half-farms", were supplanted by 
horse-gear threshers of local make. The estate owners by this time 
had for the most part adopted motor and steam threshers, ohiefly of 
English and German make. 


£6, Ibid . According to Stach, 0 £. cit ., p. 195 the annual production 
of this firm by 1915 amounted to 200,000 and more plows. 

£6. Cf. T. Heenan, "The American Plow and the Russian Farmer", Con¬ 
sular Reports , LXX (1902), 217-320. This report contains a 
good aooount of the plow-manufacturing industry in South RubsIa, 
giving not only the sizes and prices of the different makes of 
plows but also illustrations of them. 





Tho following tabulation shows the supply of agricultural 

machinery and implements in tho Khortitsa and Moloohnaia oolonies 

27 

daring the eighties and in 1913i 

Notei The number of households in Khortitsa in 1080 and 
1913 and in Moloohnaia in 1886 and 1913 was 894 and 1,382 
and 3,075 and 2,694 respectively, Tho crop area in Khortitsa 
and Moloohnaia during those same years was £6,250 and 61, 

128 deBiatins and 116,497 and- 118,989 deaiatinB respectively. 


£7. The^figuroa for the total amount of machinery and implements are 
taken from tho following oourcos: for 1000, Pootnikov, loo , oit ., 
pp. 234-236| for 1886, S. Oloksenko, "Berdionskii uiezd v selsko- 
, khoSiaistvennom otnoshonii," Izvostla Potrovskol Xemlodolchookol i 
Lesno l Akademll , XII (1889), part III, 66{ for 1913, Bondar, Sekta 
mennonltov , p. 67. The per household and per 100 desiatin crop 
area figures have been computed. 

In regard to tho data for 1913, as given by Bondar, it is 
necessary to point out that it 1b quite incomplete aa regards 
certain types of machinery. For example, he liBts only nix steam 
threshors for tho Khortitsa settlement, whereas actually there 
were at least five times that number in 1913. 

£8. The rise in the number of households in Khortitsa from 894 to 
1,382 was not due to a progressive splitting up of farms in the 
original colonies, but to the inclusion in the figures of 1913 
of a number of estates and several small colonies, adminstratively 
located in other volosts, but belonging to the Khortitsa volost 
for purely llennonito fiscal purposes. —Tho reduction in the 
number of households in Moloohnaia was due to tho faot that a 
number of tho small landowners sold their holdings and settled 
on land newly purchased by the mother settlement. 
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Name of 
article 


Agricultural machinery and 

implements 

in Khortitsa 

in 1880 

in Molochnaia in 1886 

Total 

amount 

Per Per 100 

house- des. of 
hold crop area 

Total 

amount 

Per 

House¬ 

hold 

Per 100 
des. of 
crop area 

Plows and bukkera 

1,160 

1.29 

4.59 

4,461 

1.45 

3.82 

Mowora, reapers 

242 

0.27 

0.95 

1,560 

0.6 

1.33 

Horse-threshers 







and atone rollera 

623 

0.69 

2.46 

7 

7 

7 

Harrows 

1,670 

1.86 

6.61 

7 

7 

7 

Wagons 

1,616 

1.8 

6.4 

6,646 

1.8 

4.76 



In 

1913 


• 


PIowb and bukkerB 

2,820 

2.04 

6.61 

5,619 

2.08 

4.84 

Cultivators 

827 

0.59 

1.61 

2,329 

0.86 

2 

Harrows 

2,734 

1.97 

6.34 

4,254 

1.67 

3.66 

Drills 

' 694 

0.6 

1.35 

672 

0.24 

0.67 

MowerB, reapors 

651 

0.47 

1.27 

1,727 

0.64 

1.48 

Binders 

441 

0.31 

0.86 

606 

0.22 

0.62 

Horee-, motor- and 







itoara threshers 

696 

0.6 

1.36 ' 

1,350 

0.6 • • 

1.16 

Winnower8, fanning 







mills and trieurs 

1,104 

0.79 

2.16 

4,796 

1.78 

4.13 

Corn-threshers 

567 

0.41 

1.1 

291 

0.1 

0.26 

Chaff-cutters 

269 

0.18 

0.6 

727 

0.26 

0.62 

Wagons 

3,640 

2.63 

7.11 

7,603 

2.78 

6.46 


3. Draft Power ; ;• I ; 

-- • , !;J- 

The horse was the principal draft animal in llennonite farming, ! 

j j I ■ 

except on the larger estates where oxen were used In largo numbers i ■ j 

ti .! 1 

until the beginning of the proeent century. How well the Khortitsa 

! < r 

and lloloohnaia farmers were supplied with draft power during the height ! > 

! i : , 

sf the agricultural expansion and at the olose of the period under i ! ! 







£9 

consideration, ie shown in tho following tubloj 

Notei for tho numbor of households rind tho orop aroa in 
those two settleraentB in I860, 1886 and 1913 boo note to 
table on opposite page. 


Tear 

Number of 

horses 

Horses por 

household 

Number of horses 
per 100 doslatlns 
orop area 

Khor. 

Molocsh. 

Khor. 

Moloch. 


work 

young 

work young 

work young 

work young 

Khor. 

Moloch. 

1880 

4,634 

1,700 

7 ? 

6.10 1.9 

7 7 

18.66 

7 

1886 

7 

7 

14,202 2,898 

? 7 

4.61 0.94 

7 

12.19 

1913 

7,012 

2,816 

11,940 4,996 

6.07 2.03 

4.43 1.11 

13.91 

10.29 


In comparison with tho peasantry, tho avorage.number of work 
horBOB por Monnonito household was very, large. It must,,of oourse, be 
remomberod that these are average figures and that there existed a 
wide degree of difference in tho draft power possessed by the owners 
of "full-", "half-" and "quarter-farms". On tho average sixty-fivo 
doeiatin farm there ware from eight to ten work horses. Per unit of 
orop area, howevor, the opposite situation obtained. Thus in the Khor¬ 
titsa oolonies in 1880 the owners of "full-farms" owned about sixteen 
work horses per 100 desiatins of cultivated land, the owners of "half¬ 
farms" eighteen work horses, and those farmers who depended entirely 
upon leased land had twenty work animals per 100 desiatins of orop area. 
This difference was due to the faot that the land of the "full-" and 


£9. The cources are the same' as -in. footnote 27. 
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) 

"half-farms" was situated nearer the villago, that the ownors were 
oettor supplied with machinery and lastly that their horses were of a 
gutter build. The renters, on tho other hand, owned not only poorer 
horses and loss machinery, but they also depended for their supply of 
land almost entirely upon a tract of crown land located at some six 
to ten versts from the colonies. Tho oonsiderable reduction of the 
number of work horses por unit of crop area between tho eighties and 
1913 testifies to tho increased Dupply of farm machinery on Mennonite 
farms. 


4. System of Agriculture 

The "Instructions" of 1001, which introduced local self- 
government into tho colonics, prescribed the adoption of the traditional 
throo-fiold systom of agriculture, but at the same time tho now local 
authorities were instructed to experiment also with soma other systems 
of agriculture. In the three-field system, it will be recalled, all 
tho arable land of a village is divided into three open fields, in 
each of which every household reooivod a cortaln number of strips. The 
method of rotation of crops in this system, obligatory for all, is 
as followoj one field is planted with winter grains, another with 
spring grainB and tho third is left fallow to renew its productivity. 

It 1 b a very wasteful oystem, not only because every field is left 
idle for one year out of throe, but because during the greater part 
of the period of its fallowing the field is used as common pasture of 
the whole village thus preventing its being worked intensively and 
affioiently. 




I 







I 


l* 




I 



! 


I 
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y The MennonitoB never adoptod tho three-field system, partly 
because they recognized its groat wastefulness, but also boonuoa of 
tho fact that during tho first three or four docadea of their OBtablish- 
mont in Now Russia grain production, of necessity, played a dooidodly 
minor rolo in thoir system of husbandry. During tho thirties, when 
a shift from stock-breeding to arable farming began to take place the 
nowly oonetituted Agricultural Unlone, as wo have soen, made the 
adoption of the four-fiold system of agriculture compulsory. 



I . ; 

i 


5. Rotation of Crops 

_ ' Under the four-field syatom, as practiced among tho Mennon- 

itoB, three-fourto of the land under cultivation was sown with grain, 

the remainder being left fallow. The fallowing field was never used 

aa a common pasture. Thus every farmor could work it aa early and as 

thoroughly as he was able. Part of tho fallow wan plantod with potatoes, 

: 

corn (maize), and watermelons and, to a vory limited extent, with 
sunflowers. Hor we^ei,the Mennonite farmers burdened with a compulsory 
system of cropping, oxoept aa regards the looation of tho cultivated 
crops* This was neoosaary because during the late summer tho harvested 
fields were often used as pasture. Tho chief roason, howovor, for > 
locating the cultivated crops in one place was to facilitate guarding 
them against thieves. This practioe enabled a number of farmore to 
hire a single watchman. Another reason for restricting tho cultivated 
crops to a certain area was the fact that thus a more successful fight 
against gophers was possible. It is important to point out the praotice 


i! :: 






» 
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of using the harvested fields as oomraunity pasture did not compel 

any farmer to delay his fall plowing. 

Although the rotation of crops varied somewhat on different 

farms, the most typical crop-cycle in Khortitsa and Moloohnaia until 

the sixties was the following! black fallow, with part of it under 

cultivated oropsj barleys wheat (spring and winter)| ryo and oats. 

Barley was sown in place of wheat on the fallow land because a heavy 

application of stable manure on this land was the common 'practice and 

80 

barley was less prone to lodge than wheat. 

During the seventies and eighties, the time of the most 

"Intensive expansion of grain farming, the Mexmonite farmers partially 

abandoned the four-field system. Instead of leaving one-fourth of ths 

cultivated area fallow, they often reduced it to less than one-sixth. 

Poatnikov found that in 1880 the crop area oh the average farm in 

81 

Khortitsa was distributed as follows! 


fallow, including cultivated crops, comprising 12.9^ 
winter rye 9.7^ 
barley and oats 25.6^ 
wheat, ohiefly spring (32) 81.6$ 


A similar observation was mads by the same author in his 

study of the Uoloohnaia colonies in the late eighties. Here he 

S3 

found the typical distribution of the crop area to bst 


30. Postnikov, Kreatianskoe khosiaiatvo , p. 101. 

31. Ibid., loo. cit., p. 231. 

32. Winter wheat Yas extensively planted only slnoe the middle of the 
eighties. 

83. PostnlkOTi op.pit ., p.180. Kalageorgi and Borisov* op . cit . B p. 101 




fallow. Including cultivated crops, comprising 14.6$ 
winter rye 6 $ 
barley and oatc 14.6$ 


:mr*r e nr u nxnr^r run*: 


14.6$ 

$ 


Along with the reduction of the fallow area we find that 

the planting of email grains on one and the same field was extended 

by one year, in some oases even two years. Thus a field would 

usually bo left fallow, or be used for cultivated orops, for only one 

jear out of five, or even six, instead of for four years. Accordingly, 

daring thiB time the most common types of orop-oyoles were* 

(I) fallow (IX) fallow (III) fallow 

barley spring wheat winter vheat 

spring wheat spring wheat barley 

spring wheat barley spring wheat 

rye or oats rye or oats rye or oats 

The great weaknesses of these systems of oropplng were the 

total absence of grass-sowing, the small sice of the cultivated orops 

64 

and the repetition of the same grain several years in succession. 

A shift toward a more balanoed Bystem of farming, however, took place 

66 

during the nineties when the area under oorn, potatoes, watermelons 
and pumpkins was greatly expanded. Corn was used for pig fattening 
as well as a fodder for horses. Pumpkins were used as a cattle feed 
in the autumn. Watermelons, the raising of whioh was particularly 
widespread in some Khortisa colonies, were shipped in large quantities 


64. A more rational system of rotation was followed in the colonies 
of the Samara province. Cf. A.M.Egorov, OpiBanie khozlalstra 
menonltov (lloeoow, 1881), pp, 16-21, 

65. Especially in Khortitsa. 
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to various South Russian oities and also to tho north. Gradually, also, 
though still on too modest a reals t the cultivation of alfalfa and 
looem war introduced to taa in tain the fertility of the soil* 

6. The Use of Fertilisers 

The use of commercial fertilizers in Mennonite farming was 

i 

almost unknown. Stable manure, on the other hand, was applied on 

praotionlly ovary farm. Unfortunately its application wae all too 

36 

often restricted to fallow land and winter crops* The quantity of 

manure used per desiatin varied with different localities. Acoording 

to Krasnoperov the Samara Mennonltes in 1883 applied from 2,000 to 

37 

2,400 puds por desiatin, while the Khortitsa Mennonltes in 1881, 

38 

aooording to Pootnikov, applied about 4,000 puds per desiatin. 

During more rooent years the amount applied in Khortitsa varied from 
3,000 to 3,600 puds. Of lato, however, there was a oonsldorable dif¬ 
ference of opinion among farmers as to tho advisability and effoetive- 
ness of the use of manure upon crop yields. It was observed that 
during a wet year, which occurs very seldom in South Russia, the 
application of manure increased the yields enormously, but that during 
a dry year the orops on a fertilized field would be even smaller than 
on an unfertilized field. This observation was confirmed by a number 


36. Krasnoporov, loo , olt ., pp.69-60. Postnikov, Krestlanekoe kho- 
ziaiotvo, p. 178. 

37« Krasnoperov, loo , cit., p. 

88. Postnikov, loo. oli."7 p. 226* • 


/ 
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of experimental etations in South Russia. It is not so much nourishment 
as moisture that the black soil needs most. And this oould better be 
supplied by fall or early spring plowing and the extension of cultivated 
crops. 

7. Teohnlo of Cultivating the Land 

The enormouB expansion of the orop area after 1660 resulted 
in the adoption of poorer methods of preparing the soil for spring 
grains. Instead of plowing the land with a single-furrow plow many 
farmers now used chiefly the bukker which does not out nearly so deep 
a furrow as the plow. Moreover, instead of plowing the land for spring 
grains in the previous autumn, it beoame now quits oommon, in view of 
the large area to be planted, to plow only in the spring, or what was 
even worse, to sow without any prior plowing. Suoh praotioes resulted 
in greatly lowered yields. After the expansion of the orop area had 
reaohed its limit, the soil was again worked more thoroughly. Double 
plowing, onoe in the autumn and onoe in the spring, for spring grains 
again beoame the oommon practice. Earrowing was usually done only 
after the spring plowing, whioh as a rule began in the first days of 
March. 

Mennonite farmers always worked the fallow far more thoroughly 
than they did the soil for spring grains. Its first plowing as a rule 
took plaoe in April. The first harrowing followed immediately. The 
further working of the fallow depended upon the weather. During a 
rainy season it was cultivated oftener. Usually three operations were 
made, one between May 26 and June 1, the second late in June or early 


July, and the third In the middle of August. Harrowings In the 
Intervals took place ae often as was necessary to keep the fallow 
dean of weeds. If manure was used on the fallow, and this was the 
common praotioe, it was applied in the early spring. 

9. Seeding 

With the exoeptlon of the poorer farmers, that Is the 
owners of "quarter-farms' 1 and the small renters who still used broad* 
oast seeders, practically all Mennonlto farmers planted their grain 
with drills. The planting season for spring grains on the average 
farm lasted about two weeks. Barley was sown first, then oats and 
wheat last. After the completion of spring sowing the better farmers 
packed the soil with a special roller in order to keep the moisture in 
the ground. The winter grains, of whioh wheat was now most widely 
used, were planted in the last week of August or the first week of 
September. Due to the dry steppe climate the average quantity of grain 
sown per deaiatln was small. For wheat and rye it averaged four ohet- 
veriks, for oats eight and for barley six ohetveriks. 

10. Harvesting 

The grain in Now Russia ripens quiokly due to the prevail¬ 
ing dry summers. The harvest season, therefore, begins rather early, 
usually around June 25 for winter grains and the first week of July 
in the case of spring grains. Most harvesting in the oolonies was 
done with the lobogreika reaper, although during the last six or 
seven years preceding the world war binders were used more and more. 



If the former was used, the binding of the grain into sheaves was done 
by hand, with bands made from the grain. Ordinarily it took four men 
to bind and shook the grain harvested by the lobogrelka during a day. 
the labor supply oame chiefly from the provinces of Poltava and Cher¬ 
nigov. About 1£,000 men and women found seasonal employment in Khortitsa 
and Uoloohnaia. Unless rain delayed it, the harvesting was accom¬ 
plished in eight to nine days. 

11. Threshing 

The Mennonite farmer did not stack his grain, but left it 
in the field to dry. Thereafter it was hauled home and threshed with 
a horse-gear thresher of which there was one on every "full-” and 
"half-farm". The smaller owners and renters still chiefly ueed the 
horse-drawn stone roller. The amount of grain threshed during a day 
depended upon the available supply of men and horses and the sis# of 
the thresher. Of the latter three sites were most commonly used, 
those powered by four, six and eight horses. Since chaff constituted 
an important livestock feed, the larger threshers not only separated 
the grain from the straw and ohaff, but also separated the straw and 
Ohaff from each other and conveyod the chaff by means of an elevator 
into a special oompartment in the barn. If the straw was to be used 
as fodder it also was stored in the barn. Otherwise it was stacked 
Outside. The grain was stored in the attic of the house. 

12. Bread-Grain Yields 


The yields of bread-grains in the Moloohnala and Khortitsa 
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oolonloo, though higher than those on peasant farms und non-Mennonite 

BBtatoe wore low and refloated the extensive character of Mormonite 

39 

farming during the period under consideration. Postnikov estimated 

the average yloldo in ohotverts per desiatin in Khortitsa in 1880 as 

• followsi npring wheat, fourj winter rye, fourj hurley, nincj oats, 

40 

eight. Aooording to the Bame authority the average and maximum 

yiolda on a number of farms in twonty-three Moloohnaia colonies between 

41 

1860 and 1889 were (in ohotverts)i 


Tears 

Winter 

ryo 

Winter 

wheat 

Spring 

wheat 

Barley 

Oato 


av. 

max. 

av. 

max. 

av. 

max. 

av. 

max. 

av. 

max. 

1060-0 

4.7 

18 



3.6 

10 

7.0 

17 

6.8 

10 

1870-9 

5.4 

16 



4.0 

12.6 

9.0 

20.3 

9.9 

22.6 

1800-9 

5.2 

16.8 

4.6 

16 

3.5 

11 

9.0 

18.4 

9 

£0.2 


Such yieldB as these, in comparison with crop yields in the 
Mid-Wostern United StateB and the prairie provinces of Canada, where 
also exteneive methodB of farming prevail, are quite low. Since in 
farming technic (the use of agricultural machinery, good seeds, supply 
of draft power and the quality of the soil) the Mennonlte farms aompared 
very favorably with farms in the above named regions of the United States 


39. Markovsky, loc. cit,, p. 17. Postnikov, loc. cit., p. 228, 

40. Ibid ., p.231. 

41. Postnikov, KreBtlanskoe khoslalatvo, 248. 








and Canada, it is evident then that the low yields were to a gTcat 

extent due to the unfavorable olimatio conditions which obtain in 

42 

moot parts of New Russia. The rainfall in Khortitsa and Molochnaia io 

very light, averaging about twelve inches. But it in in tho hot winds 

whioh often blow from Central Asia that wo find the chiof drawbacks. 

In Bummer they paroh the fields end in winter they Bweep them clean of 

enow thereby exposing the germinating Boed. The effeot of olimatio 

conditions on yields 1 b illustrated by the great fluctuations in 

yields on one and tho same farm from one year to another, bb is shown 

43 

in the table balowi 


_ Prop Yields on the Farm of Cornelius Janzen, Steinfold 

Yields per deaiatin Yields per desiatin 

Year (in chotverto) Year (in ohetverts) 



Bp.W* 

w. 

r. 

barley 

oats 


sp.w. 

w. 

r. 

barley 

oats 

I860 

3 


6 


4 


5 


1876 

1 

1/2 

5 


3 

1/4 

2 

1861 

6 


7 


10 


12 


1876 

3 


3 


6 


7 2/3 

1862 

4 


3 


6 


7 


1877 

4 

3/4 

8 


17 


16 

1863 


3/4 

1 

1/2 

4 


4 


1878 

2 

3/4 

6 

1/2 

6 

!/2 

4 l/£ 

1864 

- 


1 


- 


2 


1879 

1 

3/4 

4 


10 

3/4 

6 

1Q6B 

4 


5 


8 


2 

l/£ 

1880 

1 

3/4 

4 


10 

3/4 

6 

1866 

7 

l/s 

12 


14 


4 

1/4 

1881 

3 

2/3 

7 

!/2 

11 


8 l/3 

1867 

6 


- 


11 

1/3 

10 


1882 

2 

3/4 

3 

l/2 

8 

1/2 

10 

1868 

3 


- 


5 


3 


1883 

2 

3/4 

6 


10 

1/2 

13 

1869 

2 


3 


1 

3/4 

1 


1884 

6 

I/S 

5 


8 


18 

1870 

5 


7 


10 


10 


1885 

3 

1/6 

3 


6 

1/4 

12 

1871 

5 

2/3 

6 

1/5 

15 


10 


1886 

3 

7/8 

5 


6 


£0 

1872 

4 


- 


8 

1/2 

14 


1887 

2 

3/4 

6 


6 


6 

1873 

3 


- 


3 


1 


1888 

2 


12 


6 


5 

1874 

6 

3/4 

8 

1/3 

14 


16 

1/2 

1809 

3 


- 


5 


3 


42. The olimatio conditions and their effeot upon agriculture in the 
BerdianBk uiezd, in which the I'.oloohnaia settlement is locatod, 
are discussed by Oleksonko, loo , olt ., pp. 21-27. 

43. The table is taken from Poetnikov, Krestlanskoe khoglalstvo , 
pp. 382-383. 






Thlo great fluctuation of orop~yiolds from year to year was 
characteristic of grain production in Khortitsa and Molochnaia through¬ 
out the period under consideration. Nevertheless, duo to a more 
rational agricultural technic which "began to prevail in the colonies 
after 1090 the sharpness of these variations was reduced and the 
average yields correspondingly increased. Tho improvement in agri¬ 
cultural methods, as mentioned above, consisted in the gradual abandon¬ 
ment of tho praotioo of sowing wheat more than twice in succession on 
the same field, the extension of the area under oultivated crops and 
earlier and deeper plowing. The effeot of these practices upon tho 

avorage yields, for example, of Bpring wheat in the Khortitsa oettlo- 

44 

ment is shown in the tabulation belowi 


Average yield per deslatin of Bpring wheat In Khortitsa 



Chetverts 


Chetverts 


Chetverts 

Tear 

per 

Tear 

per 

Tear 

per 


dosiatin 


desiatln 


deslat in 

1881 ■ 

4.33 

1891 

5.25 

1901 

. ’ 2.4 

1882 

3.25 

1892 

7.6 

1902 

6.1 

1683 

2.65 

1893 

7.33 

1903 

5.9 

1884 

3.4 

1894 

4.5 

1904 

7.4 

1805 

1.0 

1895 

1.6 

1905 

6.9 

1886 

. 4.26 

1896 

4.6 

1906 

3.4 

1887 

4.57 

1897 

3.0 

1907 

6.6 

1808 

6.76 

1898 

6.33 

1908 

7.0 

1889 

3.73 

1899 

4.62 

1909 

8.0 

1890 

3.33 

1900 

3.6 

1910 

7.0 

Average 





for 

decade 

3.72 


4.81 


6.97 


44, Tho data is taken from tho diary of H. Hoobq, long-time head of 
the Statistical Bureau of the Khortitsa volost, as reprinted in 
Dor Bote, Sept. 28, 1927. 
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Comparing those yields with the avorago yields of spring 

wheat on estates and poasant land in this region daring approximately 

the same period (1883-1913), we find that the rate of increase in the 

Khortitsa oolonioa van considerably highor than on the poasant land 

45 

and oh the estates, as is shown in the following tabulation! 


Average yields of spring wheat por deslatin 
(in ohotverts) 


On peasant land 

On estates 

In Khortitsa 

1883-1900 

1901-1913 

1883-1900 

1901-1913 

1883-1900 1901-1910 

3.29 

4.09 

4.00 

8.16 

4.32 6.97 


We do not have the data for the other bread grains, but it is 
eafo to assume that their average yields in Khortitsa were correspond¬ 
ingly larger than those on estates and peaeant lands* linking a similar 
comparison with the Koloohnala colonleB we should find an even greater 

difference in tho yields, for these colonists poseeBBed bettor land 

46 

than did those of Khortitsa. 






i ij 
\ 


45* The data for the yields on peasant land and estates for 1883-1913 

is taken from a table in Timoshenko, Agricultural Russia , p. 276. ’ 

. They are the figures given by him under tho subdivision "Southern 
steppe". His figures, given in bushels per aore have been oon- 
Verted hero into chetvorto per deslatin for the sake of comparison. 

The data for the Khortitsa colonies haB boen oomputed from crop < 

statistics in Per Boto , Sept. 28, 1927. j 

46 In this brief survey of Mennonite farming wo have confinod our¬ 
selves entirely to the Khortitsa and l.olochnaiu colonies. The ; 

development of farming in tho other Mennonite settlements in ; 

Southern Russia was very similar, making, of course, allowance for ' 

slight variations in mothodo of working the soil and in crop 
yields due to some differences in climatic and soil conditions. ;1 













CHAPTER XII 


STOCK FARMING 

The evolution of Mennonlte arable farming during the second 
half of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth Centuries 
closely involved the quantitative and qualitative aspects of its live¬ 
stock industry. Since the extension of the cultivated area took place 
mainly at the expense of pasture lands, sheep-rearing, hitherto the 
predominant branch of livestock farming, was first and foremost affeoted 
by this shift of emphasis in agriculture. Arable farming now being 
more remunerative, sheep-breeding in the oolonies deolined rapidly. 

The number of sheep in Khortitsa decreased from 65,096 in 1841 to 44,306 
in 1855 and to a mere 8,423 in 1880. Had it not been for the pre¬ 
sence in these colonies of a large area of grazing land whioh could 
not well be utilised for any other purpose the retrogression of this 
industry might have been even more rapid. 

A similar reduction in sheep-breeding took place in Molooh- 
naia. Here the number of sheep deolined from 104,876 in 1841 to 
71,340 in 1855 and to 33,103 in 1886. Of this last number the largest 
portion was to be found in communal flooks. By the turn of the 
century practically no sheep were left in either settlement. It is 
to be noted that this retrogression in sheep-breeding was not only 
quantitative, but also qualitative due to poor covering and indifferent 
care of the sheep* 




fv I V/ 


Horse-Breeding 

With the decline of sheep-rearing oocurred an extension of 
horse-breeding since the expansion of the cultivated area required 
an increased supply of draft power, which, as we know, was furnished 
in the colonies exclusively by the horse. The majority of the colonists 
bred what in South Russia is known as the "colonist" horse. It does 
not represent a dearly defined type, but in its qualities and appear- 
anoe it is vastly superior to the common peasant horse. Improvements 
in this breed with foreign and domestic stallions were first made on 
the Mennonite estates. For the improvement of their draft horses they 
used Imported Belgian and Dutch sires and for oarriage horses chiefly 
Russian stocks. The colonists improved their horseB at first chiefly 
with Btallions from the estates and government studs. Later many 
oolonies imported stallions from abroad, mostly of the Peroheron and 
Ardennes breeds. Hie quantitative development of horse-breeding in 
Khortitsa and Moloohnaia was shown above in our discussion of the 

\ • . k 

extension of arable farming. 

1 

Breeding of Dairy Cattle 

The ill-balancod shift to grain produotion had a retrogres¬ 
sive effeot upon the breeding of dairy-cattle in the colonies and, 


1, This aocount is based chiefly upon Neufeld, Materialy po istorll 
krasnoi nemki, pp. 29-66. There are a number of other studies' of 
the - German Red oattlo, notably those by J.Z.Uman, Krasnyi nemetskil 
skot and lleetnye porody selskokhoziaistvennykh ahivotnykh na 
Ukraine , and by A.A.Brauner, Porody selskokhozlaistvennykhTihlvotnykh . 

. But it has been impossible to obtain the latter works. 





to a lesser extent, also on the estates. The pooror maintenance 
Conditions brought about by the increasing scarcity of meadows and 
pasture lands resulted in a decline of the quality and appearanoe of 
the Gorman Red cattle. Attempts at restoring thie cattle to its 
former position were first made during the eighties. The initiative, 
as in the case of horse-breeding, came from the estates, among the 
Moloohnaia colonists notably from suoh landowners as Cornies, Klatt 
and Jansen, all descendants of Johann Cornies) among the Khortitsa 
colonists from the Heinriohs, Peters, Bergmann and the Frlesen families 

P; 

all owners of extensive landed estates. These landowners improved 
their herds by importations of pure-bred bulls, ohiefly of the Wil- 
stermarsh, East Frisian and Simmonthal breeds. 

The infusion of new blood into the herds of the colonies was 
begun on a large scale toward the oloae of the last century. Most of 
the colonists* pedigreed animals came from the estates. It was unfor¬ 
tunate that in many instances the colonists purchased bulls without 
any proper selection and by observing no definite system in the in- 
breeding prooess. The result was that the horde of suoh oolonies 
became of a mixed oharaoter. In many oases suoh haphazard methods of 
selection also proved rather ooetly sinoe the delicate foreign stock 
was often ill-adapted to the new maintenance conditions whloh were 
poorer than those which obtained on the estates. These experiences 
gradually led to a stricter supervision by the volost authorities and 
the Agricultural Un iona , where suoh existed, of the selection of bulls 
and thereby brought about the elimination of much wasteful experiment¬ 


ation. 
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Thoro exists a considerable difference of opinion among stook 

breeders as to the effect which the infusion of now blood had upon the 
2 

German Red stook. Practioally all agree that its appearance was improved 

through tho infusion of ffilstormareh blood. Concerning the effects upon 

milk production and the quality of the milk, howevor, thero is wide 

divorgonoe of opinion. Heufeld olaims that tho crossing improved tho 

milk production of the colonists' cattle, but he is non-committal in 

regard to tho effoct upon the quality of the milk. Another well-rooog- 

niaod authority and ardent champion of the German Rod cattle, V.V. 

3 

Prokhorov, doubts whether the productivity of this cattle was improved 

by these crossings and flatly denies any improvement in the quality 

4 

of the milk. 

The following table gives the number of cattle owned by the 
’ 5 

Khortitsa and liolochnaia farmers during the years indicatedj 


2. Heufeld, op. clt ., pp. 35-37. 

3. Prokhorov has since 1915 done a great deal of work to promote 
Bcientifio methods of dairying in the Halbstadt volost and has 
also been instrumental in the general adoption of the German Red 
cattle by the peasants of the Berdiansk uieid. 

4. Heufeld, op. clt . , p.39. -It may bo pointod out hero that the 
average milk production of this cattle is upward of 2,200 liters, 
by a fat-contont of 3.8 to 4%. Cf. Frzosniowoky, Sin Boltrag zum 
Studlum dor Rlnderzucht in dor Ukraine , pp. 54-65. 

6. Tho table is based upon tho sources given in footnote 57 , p. 254 
supra, oxcopt for 1904,figuros for which are takon from H. 
Janzen, ,r Die wichtigsten EreignisBO des Jahres 1903 untor uns 
Monnoniton", Hennonltlschos Jahrbuoh , 1903-1904, p. 22 and for 
1914, figures for which are compiled from statistical data in 

... . S.S.T.Q. Berdiansk uiezd, pp. 8-11. 
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Number of cattle Total number 

Tear Khortitsa Moloohnala of oattle per 

Mlloh Young Total llilon Young Total household 
cows Btock oowa stock Khor, Moloch. 


1880 

7 

7 

6,452 

7 

7 

7 

7.21 

7 

1886 

7 

7 

7 

9,606 

6,683 

16,289 

7 

5.29 

1904 

3,567 

3,480 

7,017 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

1913 

4,384 

4,421 

8,805 

7,693 

6,819 

13,602 

6.37 

5 

1914 

7 

7 

7 

8,779 

7,360 

16,139 

7 

6.29 


The 

German 

Red oattle 

in the 

course 

of time 

beoame 

very popular 


and before the war large numbers were to be found in the Don territory, 
the Caucasus, the Turkestan and in Siberia, and considerable numbers were 


also exported to Turkey. The widest field of distribution, of course, 

6 

was in the Ukraine, where in 1323 there were over 500,000 head, a number 
whioh probably was considerably below the pre-war figures beoauoe of the 
requisitions during the World War and the ravages of the civil war and the 
famine. 


While this breed of cattle prevailed in all the daughter settle¬ 
ments founded by settlers from Khortitsa and Molochnaia, the Mennonites 

7 

in the Samara provinoe, particularly in the Ko^ppental settlement, develop¬ 
ed their own breed of dairy oattle. The process of its development was 
similar to that of the German Red oattle. The colonists had brought some 
Dutch oattle from Prussia at the time of their establishment and also a 
small number of German Red from the Moloohnaia colonies whero moat of tho 
KOppental oolonists spent one or two winters before settling in Samara. 


6; D, Y. Elpatievsky, Menno-gollandskii skot (Pokrovsk-on-Volga, 1927),p.22, 


7, Also known as the "Trek Settlement" 




The experiences of the colonists with their cattle were very similar to 
those of the New Russian ooloniete. To replenish their depleted stocks 
they were forced to make use of a poor looal breed. This they began to 
improve in the late seventies by crossing it systematically with pure¬ 
bred Dutch bulls. Prior to 1900 the pedigreed animals were purchased 
almost exclusively from the farm of the Marlinsk Agricultural School 
in the province of Saratov. After 1900 they were obtained from the 

government stud Batishchevo, province of Smolensk, and from a private 

8 

breeder, Arapov, in Pensa province. The new breed, which is locally 
known as "Menno-Dutch" cattle, is somewhat inferior in appearance to 
the pore Dutoh breed, but as regards the quantity and quality of milk 
it compares well with it. Its average milk production varies between 
2,500 to 2,600 liters, by an average fat-content of 3.2 to 4.3$. 

The distribution of this breed before the war was mainly con¬ 
fined to the Mennonite colonies of the Samara and Saratov provinces. 

Small numbers were also to be found in the German colonies and the peasant 
villages of the neighborhood. Since the Revolution the Soviet government 
has been aotive in introducing It also into other Volga provinces. 


• Blpatievsky, op. olt., p. 71. 


CHAPISH XIII 


IHDUSE8IXL LSD OOiOEHCUL IETELOPUBKT, I860 - 1914 


In a previous chapter It has been shown that various trades 
began to flourish in Khortitsa and Moloohnaia toward the middle of the 
19th century* As result of the enormous extension of the orop area 
after 1860 and the consequent inoreased demand for agricultural machinery 
and implements many of the workshops in the colonies rapidly expanded 
into large factories* This development was greatly facilitated by the 

aeouaulatlon of oaplt&l in the colonies* the Russian high tariff policy 

* 

and the rapid lnorease of population* not only in the oolonies* but 
throughout Hew Russia* whioh provided the new industries with a con¬ 
stantly growing market for their wares as well as with a cheap source 
of labor* 


The greatest industrial and eomooroial expansion took plaoe 

in the Moloohnaia and Khortitsa settlements* Their principal establleh- 

1 • •• , .... . . 

ments in 1908 were* 

: : ‘ •!,! i'r'i ri -y. 


■ .• < / ^ 


> r» ;\ ** vi w,i 


'£ 1~ f 


1* The table la compiled from figures given in Friesen* Cesohlohte 
fler Mennonlten* p. 690, 







The total number of Mennonlte industrial and oommeroial ocnoerno 

2 

in Russia in 1908 was 567. They wore valued at 8,494,518 rubles. 


LiotB of the number of Buch establiohmento were compiled an¬ 
nually in every Mennonlte district by the local and volost authorities 
for purposes of taxation to maintain the Mennonlte forestry sorvice. 

The figures given in the above table oust be regarded an only approxi¬ 
mately correct for three reasons. In the first place bo many new col¬ 
onies and khutors were constantly established in various parts of European 
and Asiatic Russia that it was virtually impossible to keep track of 
them all, at least for several years after their establishment. Again, 
a number of Mennonlte industrial concerns sprang up outside of Mennonit® 


2 . 


Frioeon, op. cit ., p. 690. Frieaon gives the total figures as 576 
and 6,494,878 respectively, which most likely represents typographi¬ 
cal errors, for in adding up the totale for eaoh Mennonito district, 
as given by him, we obtain the figures given in the text above. 




, 


Type of 

Molochnaln 

Khortitsa 

i 

establishment 

Humber 

Their value 

Humber 

Their value 

>’} 



(in rublos) 


(in rubles) 


Flour mills (motor and 
otornn powered) 

43 

641,000 

30 

033,600 

h 1 

i 

; i 

Windmills 

76 

100,725 

30 

42,700 

\ ; 

i! i 

Footorios, producing 
agricultural machinery 

10 

241,500 

16 

378,190 

r 1 

i; ! 

Brick - and tile-kilna 

29 

119,000 

9 

6,400 

f j 

Workshops 

40 

25,700 

14 

26,800 

Winnery 

1 

40,000 



)• | 

Vinegar brewery 
Vinegary and beer 

mm 


1 

40,000 

i 

\ 

brewery 

1 

60,000 

- 

— 

l . 

:! i 

Business ooncerno 

68 

302,550 

24 

108,900 

Total 

£57 

1,429,975 

124 

1,436,690 

ill 

i ’ i 

! i 

l • 

il ’ 


i 


ii l 

v ; ' 


ft i 

Jil ' 

t l *• 


■! 










eettleme:tr en£ time could nut always be imaBtiately Incatad ty the jtcib- 
erities eospiling these data. Lastly, the values of the establishment* 
as given above were those deol&red by their owners end henoe may be 
assumed to be quite conservative* About this time, however, the system 
of gathering statistical data and. keeping of church records was con¬ 
siderably improved* Consequently the statistics of Industrial and com¬ 
mercial concerns as well as the amount of land and other property owned 

5 

for the succeeding years were more accurate. Unfortunately no lists of 
industrial and commercial establishments later than those fbr 1908 
have been accessible to the writer* 

The production of agricultural machinery and implements 
was ths staple industry in the industrial oenters of the Khortitsa 
and Koloohnaia settlements* The chief centers of this Industry in ths 
Khortitsa settlement were the colonies of Khortitsa* Kiohkas, Pavlovka, 
and Sohosnwiese ( incorporated into the olty of Alezandrovsk during 
the first deoade of the present century). In the Uoloehnaia settle¬ 
ment this industry was oonosntrated in ths oolonies of Neuhalbstadt 
and Waldheim* 

Ths founder of the first Mennonite factory in this branch of 
industry was Peter H. Lepp. He was bom on December 29, 1817 in the 
oolony of Kiohkae, the Bon of a poor cabinet-maker. From his early 


8* This is well illustrated by the feat that in 1908 the total taxable 
property of all Hennonltes was valued at 194,000,000 rubles while 
in the following year, 1909, at 246,000,000 rubles, and four years 
later, in 1913, at 276,000,000 rubles. 






youth tbs hoy revealed a remarkable mechanical aptitude. At the age of 
fifteen he was permitted to go to a relative in Prussia to study watch¬ 
making. Having mastered this trade after a three year's apprenticeship 
he wished to study maohine-buildingj hut his Prussian relatives, upon 
whom he depended for financial support, thought that he had learned 

enough and might turn out a ne'er-do-well if he went to an industrial 

4 

oity and therefore sent him hack to Russia. Upon his return, young 
Lepp established a watoh-ohop in the colony of Khortitsa. Here he prac¬ 
ticed his trade for many years, doing all sorts of other mechanical work 
cm the side and at night studying hooka on chemistry end physics. His 
passion was to establish a shop where he would be able to devote his 
entire energies to the manufacture of agricultural machinery. An un¬ 
fortunate event hastened the realisation of hie ambition. A protracted 
serious eje-ailraent forced him to give up his trade and make a living 
in some other way. He then opened up a small machine-shAp doing repair 
work for the local farmers and the neighboring Russian landowners. In 
the Course of time he wae able to hire several assistants and expand the 

6 

shop. In 1853 he produced hie first pieoe of farm maohlnery, a thresher. 
But laok of capital repeatedly threatened to olose the undertaking. This 
wae averted only beoause of the extension of the orop area just then tak¬ 
ing place and the consequent increased demand for farm machinery and 
implements. Lepp now expanded hie shop by building hie own foundry in 

4. D« H. Epp "Peter Heinrich Lepp," Der Bote, Maroh 7, 1828. 

6, Ibid., March 14, 1923. 



1860 and adding new types of machinery to his output. By 1867 he had 


manufactured 116 threshing machines, fifty winnowers, 176 Iron horse 

6 

rakes, 126 chaff-cutters, twelve reapers and eight trleurs. The great 

7 

days of the establishment cams with the owner's invention of the lobogreika . 
The shop now rapidly expanded into a factory, particularly after Lapp 
took as his partner a certain Wallmann, who possessed some capital. Dur¬ 
ing the early eighties the new concern, now known as Lepp and Wallmann, 
established a branch factory in the colony of Sch&enwlese (subsequently 
incorporated with the city of Alexandravsk). In 1889 the firm employed 
260 men in its two factories. An idea of its output at this time may be 
gained from the principal sales of that year. These were 1,200 reapers, 

220 horse-gear threshers, 500 winnowers, fifteen steam threshers and 
8 

fifteen boilers. But the roal growth of the concern occurred during the 

last several years preceding the war. In 1908, with a Capital stock of 

9 

1,200,000 rubles and an output of 900,000 rubles, it employed 270 men. 

10 

Three years later, in 1911-1912, in employed 700 men. By 1914 its 

11 

capital stock had mounted to 2,400,000 rubles. 

In the manufacture of agricultural machinery on a large bo ale 
Lepp and Wallmann were followed before long by other Mennonites, notably 


6. Ibid. , March 21, 1928. 

7. Supra , p. ^50 

8. Epp, Chortltzer Hermonlten , pp. 154-136. 

9. Arnold Bonwetsch, Per Handel mlt lendwlrtaohaftllchen Maachlnen 
und Garfiten in Bussland vor dea Kr'iege' (Berlin, 1921), app. I, 126. 

10. Glavnoe Upravlenie Zemleustroistva i Zemledelia, Adressnaia kniga 
savodov, moateraklkh 1 skladov selBkokhoelalstvennykh maBhln £~ ~ 
orudil, Priloehenie k "Izveatiam Bluro po Selskokhoslaistvenn'oi 
kekhanike," ho. 3, 1912, Hereafter cited as Prilozhehie k h Izv'eatiaa 
Biuro po Selskokhogiaistveruioi Kekhanike ". 

11. Pravitelstvennyi Yestnik, October 3, 1916, p, 47* 
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A* J. Koop, C. H. Hildebrandt, and a certain Thieeeen, all three located 

in the oolony of Khortitsa, and by B. Rempel in Pavlovka, in the same 

settlement. Koop and Hildebrandt had received their training under P. 

H. Lepp and also owed to him their aotual start in hnoinesses of their 

own. All of these men had begun their careers in as humble oiroumstanoee 

as Lepp and all, especially Koop and Hildebrandt, eventually achieved 

great suooess. Following the example of these men a number of Hen- 

nonites from other colonies during the succeeding yeare established 

factories for the manufacture of farm machinery. The more important of 

these were J. G. Niebuhr, J. J. Neufeld, J. A. Klassen, Frans and 

12 

Sohroeder, Klassen and Neufeld, and others. 

The output of the principal Mennonite factories, engaged in 

thie industry and the number of men employed by them in 1908 are shorn 

IS 

in the following tablei 

j - i 

*» . { J 

vl ‘ ' Notei To show the great expunsion which most Mennonite 

concerns, in oommon with all Russian industries, experienced 
just prior to the World War, the table below also contains 
the number of men employed by these end other Mennonite oon- 

. corns in 1911-1912. Unfortunately, the figures showing the 

output for the latter period were not available. 


12. Cf. Semenov-Tian-Shansky, op. olt ., p. 406. 

15, The data for 1908 is extracted from a table in Bonwetsoh, op, olt. , 
app. I, 126-130 and that for 1911-1912 from Prllozhenle k, "Igvestlara 
bluro pc selskokhogialstvennoi sekhanlko" . 
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Name of owner 

Looation of concern 

Output in 
1908 

Number of 
men employed 
1908 1911-12 

Hildebrandt and 3ons 

Khortitsa, Ekatarinoolav ? 

7 

207 

Hildobrandt and Sons 

Alexandrovsk 

11 

7 

? 

100 

A. J. Koop 

Alexandrovsk 

« 

) 


£88 

A. J. Koop 

Khortitsa 

W • • 

} 610,000 

376 

81 

A. J. Koop 

Kichkaa 


) - 

— 

100 

Lepp end Wallmann 

Alexandrovsk 

ft 

) 

— 

350 




) 900,000 

270 


Lepp and Y/allmann 

Khortitaa 


) - 

— 

350 

B. W. Rempel 

Pavlovka 

w 

7 

7 

90 

Do B. Sohula 

Pavlovka 

H 

7 

7 

150 

J. 11. Janaen 

Skelevataia 

W 

7 

7 

300 

Klaseen and Neufcld 

Sofievka 

« 

200,442 

140 

250 

J. 0. Niebuhr 

New York 


) - 

. _ 

300 




) 450,000 

550 


J. G. Niebuhr 

Olgafold, Tavrida 


) 

— 

200 

J. J. Neufold 

Waldheim, Tavrida 


360,000 

200 

250 

T. Unruh and Co. 

Waldheim, Tavrida 


7 

7 

100 

Frans and Schrodder 

Neuhalbstadt, Tavrida 

209,190 

153 

300 

J. A. and \i. Classen 

llelitopol, Tavrida 

241,000 

145 

200 

Jansen and Heufeld 

Sergeievka, Tavrida 

200,000 

110 

168 


Total 


3,160,632 

1,744 

3,781 


Russia's total production of agricultural machinery and im- 

14 

plementu in 1908 was valued at 36,200,000 rubles. Hence eight of the 
larger Hennonite factories alone produced nearly one-tenth of the domestic 
output. The rapidity with which this branch of Russia's industry developed 
before tho war is evident frera tha fact that the valus of its production 
increased to 60,317,205 rubles in 1911, to 62,300,000 rubles in 

Id, $dnoohenho, Agricultural Russia, p. 212, 




16 


16 

1*12 , end to between 56-60,000,000 rublae In 1913. 

Type of Machinery Manufactured . 

The ohief types of farm machinery produced by the Mennonlte 

factAries werei reapers, mowers, horse-gear and steam threshers, steel 

plows, bukkers , drills, broadcast sowers, harrows, winnowers, fanning 

mills, straw and ohaff-ontters, cultivators, horse rakes, and hand oorn 

threshers ( for illustrations of sane of thiB machinery see following 

page3. In comparison with American farm machinery, the products of these 

factories, as indeed of all Russian firms, often appeared rather simple 

and orude in construction. On the other hand the docestio machinery 

had the advantage of simplicity and strength in oonstruotion, lightness 

17 

in weight and cheapness in prioe. These were the principal qualities 
demanded of any pieoe of machinery so far as the average Russian peasant 
farmer was concerned. In regard to the Mennonite farmers, however, mat¬ 
ters stood differently. Among them the demand for machinery and imple¬ 
ments of the latest patterns was so widespread that the Mennonite manu¬ 
facturers, in order to retain this market, were forced constantly to im¬ 
prove the quality of their output and also to manufacture new typea of 
machinery, especially binders and oil engines. • The production of the lat¬ 
ter was begun about 1912 by A. A. Unger, Kichkas, H. Krflger, Khortitsa, 

16. This small increase over the previous year was due to the very 
poor harvest in many parts of Russia in 1911 and the resultant 
smaller demand for machinery. 

16. Bonwetsoh, op. olt. , pp. 42- and 60. Timoshenko, op. oit. , p. 212. 

17. Of. M. V. Neruoliev, Trudy mestnykh kcmitetov o nuahaakh eelskokho- 
Klastvennol promyBhlennostl, XV, Tavrlcheskaia gubernia (Simfero- 

. pol, 1903), pp. 37-38. 





















n. SohrSfdor, Ilalbstndt, and by J. p. and 0. Niebuhr, Olgufold. Binders 
were first mado in 1914 by a. J. Hoop, Kiohkas. In addition .to the 
faotori ©b mentionodj'6 ooneidorable amount of form machinery and fans 
implomento th\e manufactured by email workshops in prtaoiioolly eTory 
Mennonito colony. 

The Killing Industry 

In the milling industry of South Russia the Vennoniteo played 

an even larger role then in the manufacture of farm machinery. In 

Khortitsa nnd Molochnaia this industry was modoratly developed fran 

the founding of thooe settlements. In the absence of ouitabla otroama 

on which to oroot water mlllo the colonists established wind and tread- 

10 

mills, in both of which a very fins grade of flour was produced.. Until 

» 

the appoaranoo of otoam-pouorod flour mills in the oavontieifp Kennonito 

buildoro of windmills xra ro in great demand throughout New Rubs la. Two 

men in particular, a oortain Bock fren Echffnwieee, and Frisson, Tran 

IS 

Sparrau, were known far and wide aa builders of rindnillo, The ooot 
of building o windmill at that time varied frees 3,000 to 0,000 rubles. 
The typo of mill then moat commonly conotructod was simpler than the 
usual Dutch typo ( see illustration following). 

The extension of oeroal faming had tho name offset upon the 
milling industry in the oolonioo as rae hav® notod in the cas® of the 

18. Of, S, LaDhkaroY, "Putevyia xapiski o Belokon khoaiaistve 
iuEhnoi Rosoii," T.I.V.K.O. , part 1 (1B4B), 26. 

19* Etoch, IuxhnoruBsklg koloniaty , p. 196. 
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{Manufacture of farm machinery. For example, in 1856 there were forty 

ix treadmills in 1'oloohnaia and. by 1866 that number had increased to 
20 

106. Steam-powered flour mills whioh made their appearance in tho 
ooloniee. during the seventies eventually drove out the treadmills en¬ 
tirely. But the windmills, though reduced to a status of food-mills 
have survived. Few indeed are the Mennonite colonleo in Hew Russia 
that do not have one or two windmills even at tho present time. 

The foundor of the Mennonit© milling industry was Johann 
Thiessen of the olty of Ekaterinoolav. Hia mill in that oity, built 
In th© eighties, was before the war one of the largest and most modern 

Russian flour mills, with a daily output of 6,600 puds of wheat and 

21 

annual turnover of 1,600,000 rubles. Othor large Mennonite flour 

mills were th© throe mills of Klassen and Neufold Brothers in Melitopol, 

22 

”iith a daily oapaoity of 6,000 pudoj th© mills of P. Unger and P. 

Dyok, G. Bempel and H. Coarsen, all looated in the oolony of Hew Tori:, 

23 

with a daily oapaoity of 5,000, 4,000 and 3,000 puds reepeotively, and 

tho Siemens mill in the town of Kicopol with an annual turnover of 

800,000 rubles. But the largest Mennonite milling concern was that of 
0 

J.A. Niebuhr and Company, which operated a number of mills in the city 

20. Klaus, Nashl kolonll , pp. 163-164. Also Ph. Wiebe, "Upber den 
Zustond her holotscKna llonnoniten Colonio im Johre 1866," Menno- 
nltisoho BlUtter , Ho. 4 (June, 1866), 52. 

£1. Staoh, op. clt .,p. 197. Ehrt. Dss Mennonit ontuin in Rusoland , p. 92. 

22. Stach, op. olt, , p. 197. 

23, Louis Hitzsche, ed., Neuor-Haus- und Landulrtochaftskalonder 

fttr deutcohe Ansiedler im sttdlichen Russland, 1912 (Odessa, 1912), 
p. 132. 









of Alexan&rovok, In the colonies of Khortitsa, Hithniain Khortitsa, and 

24 

elsowher®, with an annual turnovor of 3,000,000 rubles. 

At first the Mennonites huilt commercial aa nail as customers’ 

25 

flour millo in their colonies and in the neighboring oitieo. But between 
1906 and 1914 a veritable mill-building fever, more or loos ocramon through¬ 
out Southern Russia, swept through the Khortitsa and Molochnaia colonies, 
resulting in the establishment of numerous mills outside tho Mennonito 
settlements. Customers’ mills were built mostly in Russian villages and 
commercial mills In cities and towns provided Tilth railroad facilities, 
mioh as Berdiansk, ffioopol, Millerovo, Sinelnikovo, Jasonovataia, Krama- 
torokaia, Barvenkovo, arid many others. It was an unhealthy expansion 
and rooultod in tho bankruptcy of many a at oak-holding farmer who had 
been carried away by this frsnsy of mill-building. Thereafter it was 
very common in the colonies, in wishing someone ill-luck, to oayi "I 
wish him a mill." 

In the absence of up to-dato statistical data it is impossible 
to establish the exact number and loaation of Mennonito owned millo at 
the clo8e of the poriod under consideration. In 1908 there were seventy- 
three such mills. In view of the fact that the wave of establishing 
mills had Just gotten under way, it would perhaps be safe to estimate 
the number of Uennonite-owned millo in 1914 as considerably over one 
hundred. 

£4. Ehrt, op. olt ., p. 92. 

£5. Commercial mills are those mills whioh buy tho grain and sell the 
mill products, while customers’ mills, usually much mailer than 
the former, aro those which grind the grain for their customers. 
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Wagon Building Industry 

A branch of Industry also greatly developed in the colonies 

26 

was tho manufacture of work and spring wagons, Outstanding among these 
were the wagon works of Unger end Dyck in the Khortitsa colonies and 
of Past in the Moloohnaia. Unfortunately no figureo are available on 
this industry. 

Other Industries 

Any discussion of Mennonito industrial development, however 
brief, must mention the clock works of J, and H. Krtfger, located in 
the colony of Kanteerovka, Khortitsa settlement. Their clocks wore 
very widely used in the JAennonite and Gorman colonies. Othor industries 
deserving mention are tho manufacture of starch and vinegar in Halbstadt, 
the production of binder twins in Bcrdiansk, and a number of large brick 
and tile-kilns. 

Business Concerns 

. Of Mennonite business establishments the only noteworthy ones 

were stores trading in domestic and foreign farm machinery, of which 
there were some eighty, tho firm of H, and P. Hseso, in the city of 
Ekatorinoslav, trading in mill-produotc ( annual turnover of 1,600,000 
rubles), and a dosen or co cooperative stores. Of the latter, the most 


£6, Of. p. 138 supra. 
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important wore those of Hnlbetadt, mith an annual turnover of about 
27 

1,600,000 rubles, and tliat in the colony of Olglno, Stavropol pro- 

28 

vinoe, with a yearly turnover of over 600,000 rubles. The email 
trade in the colonics oao to a large degree in the hands of Jena and 
EussianB, chiefly 014 Believers, ' ■ 



27. Stach, op. pit ., p. 188. 

28. A. J. Fast, "Heuansiedlung und Cooperation in den mennonitisohen 
Kolonien Olgino und Homanovica, Ctaeropoler Couv., II. Kaukaeue," 
Per Bote , July 29 and August 6, 1931. These t*o colonies, inci¬ 
dentally, uer® the moot progressive of all Mennonito ooloniea in 
EuBsia. 
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* CHAPTER XIT 

economic, welfare Aim educational institutions 

Although Mennonites have often split into numerous cellular 
divisions on the most trivial and inconsequential questions of dogna, 
in matters of economic, social, and welfare policy, and, to a loss 
extent, in educational matters they have usually shown a spirit of 
co-operation and a gift for organization to a degree seldom surpassed 
by any other racial or religious group. This spirit of co-operation 
and gift for organization have been of inestimable valuo to their econ- 

| 

omie and cultural development wherever Mennonites have settled. No- 

H V ■ 

where, however, have these two qualities played such an important role 
as in Bissia, for here Mennonitisra was granted for almost a century 
freedom to apply its economic, social and to a certain extent also 
political principles to eveiyday life to a degree unknown in its prior 
history. In Hussia, consequently, the Mennonites were able to adopt 

t 

and develop such typos of economic, welfare and educational institut- 
ions as best suited their needs. Of course, the type of institutions 
Which they established and developed were those which they had known 
'» in the Low Countries or which they had evolved during the course of 

their sojourn in West Prussia. A brief discussion Of these institutions, 
la so far as they bear upon the subject of the thesis, follows. 

If.. < i i 5 * *• ' iT - ' ■ ’ • • ■ - ' ‘ • * ' - 

E conomic Institutions 

\ ' " ’ » r ' •• *’ r - f 

The most Important of these institutions were the organ- 
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izations for insuranoe against fire, the mutual oredlt societies and 

consumers* and producers' co-operatives. 

Compulsoxy measures for fire prevention and fire insurance 

constituted a vory important activity in evory Mcnnonlto aottlcrnont. 

Some form of insurance against fire existed in many Khortitsa and Molo- 

chnala colonies virtually from their first years. Ihe date, however, 

when fire insurance was made compulsory in every Hennonite colony is 

unknown. The system adopted was modelled after the one the coloniBts 

1 

had known in Y/est Prussia. Its basic features were as followst For 

2 

purposes of insurance every Mcnnonlte volost was organized as a separ¬ 
ate fire insurance company. If desirable, sevoral volosts could 

3 

combine for this purpose. The management of the insurance business 
in each volost was entrusted to two volost fire-overseers, elected by 
the volost assembly for a three year period. These two men were assisted 
in each colony by a local fire-overseor and sevoral appraisers, elected 
for a similar term of years by the village assembly. In conjunction 
with the volost and village authorities these officials drew up the 
scales and rates to be applied in appraising the property to be insured 
and also enforced a number of vory useful fire-provcntion regulations, 
Among the latter were the payment of bonuses for the construction of 
fire-proof buildings, the proscribing of the distances between the 


1, The first Kennonite mutual fire insurance company in West Prussia 
was organized in 1623. 

2, The volosts, it will be recalled, were known as districts prior 
to 1871. 

3, Thus to tho Khortitsa Volost Fire Insurance Company belonged 
ipraotioally all tho So-called daughter settlements of Khortitsa, 
irrespective of their location. 
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buildings of one farmer from thoso of hie neighbor and the distances 
Of hoy and straw stacks from the farm buildings, the requirement that 
trocs be planted around each homestead and that ashes be kept in special 
stone or briok enclosures, and finally the prescribing of th e typ e of 
tho typo of tools each farmer must bring along when he responded to 
tho firo alarm, 

The appraising of tho property (movable, immovable, grain, 
fodder, etcetera) in each colony was made by its fire-overseor and 
appraisers under the supervision of the Schulz. Every ownor was left 
free to insure his property either for the whole appraised value or 
for less, but in any case not Iobs than for half of its appraised 
Value* Complaints against an appraisal could bo mado within a period 
of bov on days to the volost authorities who in such oases despatched 
one of thoir members and the volost fire-overseers to investigate the 
complaint. Their deoision was final. Appraisals wero renewed at 
stated intervals, although a property owner could at any time demand 
a reappraisal* Immediately after the occurrence of a firo its origin 
and the extent of the damage were detemlnod by the village fire-over¬ 
seer and the appraisers. In case there was no evidenoo or suspicion 
of arson or gross neglect in observing tho preeorlbod fire-prevention 
regulations, the owner of the property was immediately reimbursed for 
the estimated loos or, in case of total destruction, the amount for 
which the properly was insured. The premium money was raised by 
assessing the amount of the losses upon the remainder of the Insured 
property of tho volost. All complaints and misunderstandings which 
arose In connection with insurance matters, for the composition of 






m 
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£jch the existing rules proved Inadequate, were finally resolved by 
nitration. 

Such, In briof, were the fire-provention and fire Insurance 
^gulatlons In the Mannonlto oolonios* They were of Inestimable 
Kjjoflt to the colonists in that they provided than with adequate flre¬ 
tention measuros, thereby making fires in the oolonios the excoption 
jistoad of the rule as was the case in the Russian peasant villages, 
or did the payment of premiums constitute a heavy burden upon the 
udividual colonists, because they did not constitute fixed annual 
Aries but wore imposed only in cases of actual fire losses* Lastly, 

to requirement that trees be planted around the homesteads contributed. 

4 

rcatly toward beautifying the Mannonite colonics, 

Many German colonies in South Russia in the course of tlmo 

foptod the Mcnnonlte system of compulsory mutual fire insurance. In 

860 the Ministry of State Domain, in agreement with the Ministry of 

to Interior, introduced into all colonioo, both German and others, 

f Hew Russia and Bessarabia, a system of compulsory mutual insurance 

6 

f private and public buildings based upon the Monnonlto By stem. 

Be sided insurance of property against fire, a number of 
«aonite settlements also practised mutual insurance of grain against 
dl and locusts, and insurance of horses and cattle against theft and 

r. 

«-,■ - -■ - .... -- -- ... .. .- - ■■ 

' Briof discussions of fire insurance practices in different Monno- 
nite settlements may be found in Klaus, on. clt. , pp. 152-153, 

246 and 259; Krasnoperov, l oo* clt. , p, 62j Isaev, loc. olt. , 
p. l01| MonnonltlsciicB Jqhrbuch, 1903-1904, p, 23, 

1 These rules and regulations arc roprinted in appendix III below. 
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diseases* 


Mutual Credit Societies 




Unfortunately but the most fmomentary data has been avail- 

able to the writer on this important subject* Of the credit societies 

which existed in many Mennonite settlements* the largest and one of 

tho first of its kind in rural Hussia, was the Moloch nala Mutual Credit 

5 

goolotr. located in Halbstadt* Next to it in size and importance ranked 

the Khortitsa Mutual Cre di t Society* How important a banking function 

these credit Institutions performed in the colonies can* for example* 

be gauged from the fact the Molochnala society on January 1* 1915 had 

a capital of 366*386 rubles and 70 kopeks and deposits of 2*102*855 

rubles and 74 kopeks* Its turnover in 1914 amounted to 35*903*743 

6 

rubles and 28 kopeks* - 


Consumers * and Producers* Co-opcratlvcs 


Here again no detailed data has been accessible to the writer* 

^Consumers* societies* howevor, existed in a number of settlements. 

Among other places* they maintained important stores in tho colonlos 

of Pavlovka (Khortitsa settlement)* New York (Ignatiero), Halbstadt 

7 

(Molochnala), and Olgino* in the North Caucasus. Producers' societies* 
as far as the writer is aware* existed only in Olgino and in Koeppental 


6. K. E*Lindeman, Prok rachchcnlo zesmlevladcnla 1 zemleuolzovonla 

Pg. cm*to ? U^fizy- fovralla 1.13, dekabria 1915,/??da 

1 10. 15 lulia 1 19 ovrasta 1916 goda 1 lkh vllanie pa ekonoml - 
choskoe so stolonloAuzhnpi_JRpsail (Moscow, 1917), p. 195. 

6* jlbld .* pp. 194-195. ■ • .- 

7. Cf. supra* p*89 
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(Trait Battlement). 


The Orphans* Departments 

Another type of institution ^iioh has played an area greater 

role than the abore mentioned organisations in the economic development 

of the Mennonitee in Russia was the so-called Orphans* Department. This 

institution was intimately linked up with the Mennonite inheritance 
6 

system. The one feature of this system with which we are here ohiefly 
concerned relates to the organisation and the duties of the Orphans* 
Department. It was organised along the following linest Every settle¬ 
ment elected for a certain period of years several so-oalled Orphans* 
Elders who constituted a special Orphans* Department. This department 
had charge of all matters of inheritance and its decisions and recom- 
mendatlons could, if neoessary, be enforced through the local and 
volost authorities. Its duties consisted in the appointment of trustees 
for widows and guardians for orphans under ages in the supervision of 
these trustees and guardians) in the taking of inventories and the 
* appraising of the property of a deceased) in the supervision of 
the distribution of the inheritance) in the custodianship of the 
oapital of orphans under age) and finally in the rendering of an 
annual report to the volost assembly oonoeming the general affairs 
of the department, but in particular regarding the status of the pro- 

8. A copy of the Mennonite inheritance rules may be found in A. Klaus, 
UhBere Kolonlen. Studien und Materlallen sur Geschlchte und Statlstlk 
der pub landIschen KoIonisationin -Hussland . Uhersetit von J. TO vs. 
(Odessa,' 1887), app. Till, 




perty and. oapital of minor orphans. 

Perhaps one of tho most importont duties of the Orphans' 
Department was the custodianship of tho capital of minor orphans, 
with which money it performed a very important hanking funotion in 
tho colonies. It loaned this money upon good security at Bix per 
cent per ennuum. Die orphans wore credited with only five per cent* 
the one per cent interest* plus an adittlonal two por cent deducted 
from the total capital at tho time of its payment to the orphan, going 

toward a reserve fond to guarantee the safety of the orphans money. 

9 

In addition to this reserve fund, this money was also guaranteed hy 
the total movable and immovable property of the entire settlement. 

The Orphans’ Department also served as a savings institution 
for aged people, especially for widows and widowers. Ihese savings 
were similarly guaranteed to the money of the orphans. The rate of 
interest# too, was the same as in the oase of the foimer. 

The great value of this institution to everyone concerned 
is apparont. To the orphans it meant that when they became of age 
tlicy received their money immediately and uncurtailed} to the deposit¬ 
ors it guaranteed absolute safety of their savings at a fair rate of 
interest, and to the settlement it offered an excellent system of 
credit at an easy rato of interest. 

An idea of tho importance of these departments as bonking 
institutions may be gained from the annual report of the Khortitsa 
Orphans' Department for the fisoal year of Hay 1* 1902 to April 30, 


9* 2b this reserve fund also wont the various fees of the depart¬ 
ment received, for example, from tho drawing up of wills* the hold¬ 
ing of public auctions* and other sources. 
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10 

1903| 


Balance on hand on May 1, 1902: 


Orphans’ money 

1,031,374 

r. 

09 

kop. 

Deposits 

471,134 


55 


Beoerve fund 

220.608 


54 


Total 

1,731,197 

r. 

10 

♦ 

* 

Added during fiscal year: 





Orphans' money 

213,857 

r. 

13 

kop. 

Doposits 

96,436 


60 


i To reserve fund 

9,116 


78 


• Total 

319,410 

r. 

51 

kop. 

Interest addod during fiscal year toi 





Orphans' money 

51,567 

r. 

70 

kop. 

Doposits 

23,556 


73 


Reserve fund 

11.348 


66 


Total 

06,473 

r. 

09 

kop. 

Paid out during fiscal year to: 


- 



Orphans 

201,178 

r. 

60 

kop. 

Depositors 

142,089 


27 


Eroenses of dent. 

. 7.290 


60 


Total 

430,566 

r. 

47 

kop. 

Balonoe on hand on April 30, 1903: 

1,706,514 

r. 

31 

kop. 


She one special characteristic of the Mannonite Church, 
recognized at oil times and by all the numerous branches of the 
church, is that of charity. Ttiherever Monnonitea have gone they have 
always taken care of their sick, poor, orphans, delinquents and defect¬ 
ives. In ttissia for a long time each settlement or individual colony 
was left to take care of these unfortunate people as best it could. 

But during the second half of the nineteenth century, when new colonies 


10./ She report is reprinted by H, Jansen, "Die wichtigsten Erelg- 

A nisso des Jahres 1903 unter uns Mormoniten," Mcnnonltlaches Jahr- 
buoh. 1903-1904, pp. 23-84, 
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and whole settlements sprang up in different partsof South Buosia, 

the Crimea, the Caucasus and in Eastern European Russia, a need was 

felt for co-ordinating and centralising this work as much as possible 

into specialised institutions in order to moke this activity of the 

Church more successful. Suoh a more was imperative particularly in 

the case of deaf and mute children and insane, feeble-minded and 

epileptlo persons for whom oven under favorable circumstances and with 

the best of intentions the efforts of each separate settlement were 

quite inadequate. Accordingly the care of those people was made the 

conoern of the whole Church. A school for deaf and mute children was 

opened in 1085 in Tiege, Molochnaia. Fart of its teaching staff was 

generally oomposed of men who had received their specialised training 

abroad at the expense of the Church. She school offered a nine-year 

course, roughly oomparable to that of the LIcnnonite primary schools, 

and in addition some form of manual training. The charges for tuition 

and board wore so reasonable (about 140 rubles for the school year) 

that the school was easily accessible to people of modest circumstances, 

11 

' while children of the poor wore admitted free. 

Ihe founding of an asylum for the Insane and epileptic was 
for various reasons delayed until 1910 when construction of such an 
institution was finally begun. The asylum, situated in a lovely wooded 
spot on the right bank of the Jhieper, near the oolony of Alt-Kronsrweide, 


11, Friosen, CoBchlchte der Hannon1ten. pp. 655-657. H.B.Grubb, 
i , J.B*Bochtel and U.S.Stauffer, eds,, Hcnnonite Y oar book and Alflfr- 
nao. 1902 (Scottdale, Pennsylvania, 1902), p* £9, 
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Khortitsa, wae completed in 1911 and represented in every respect the 

12 

latest in asylum construction and the treatment of its patients, 

ffiie sick, aged and orphaned were, as foxmerly, cared for by 
each settlement out of its own community chest, which was financed 
“by voluntary contributions and special land and poll taxos* Ibr the 
Oare of these people in the course of time a number of hospitals, one 
deaconess school, several old peoplo's homes and one orphanage wore 
erected in the different settlements. > 


At the time of the establishment of the colonies and for many 
' years thereafter the government took not the slightest intorost in the 
type of schools the colonists founded, or failed to found, the teach¬ 
ers they anployod and the language they used aB a medium of instruction. 
Every Mennonito colony, nevertheless, had a school from the yoar of 
its founding, lb be sure, these first schools were generally of the 
most primitive type. As a rule the only qualification demanded of a 
teacher was the ability to read and write. Sometimes he w/as the summer 
herd omen who needed to supplement his scant earnings in the winter. 

Oftan he was the village carpenter or oartwright who converted his 

13 

workshop into a combination of school and work room. The medium of 
instruction was the dialect spoken by the colonists in everyday life. 


12. Prieson, op . cit .. pp. 660-661. Cf, also Cottlieb Schaad, ed.» 
ll lustriortor L'x > lotgchnaer 7ol3:s-Kalender finer ale deutpehen 
■flnslodlor in SUOd-Ifoaglnnd, 191 4 (Prlschlb, Tavrida, 1914), pp. 
105-107. 

13. Heinrich Unruh, "Etwas ueber die Qogenwart und Vergangenheit 
unsorer Sohulea," Mennonitischea Johrfruch. 1905-1904. p, 52. 
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a form of Low Goman, with a large admixture of Dutch, Polish, French 

Id 

and, in the oouree of time, also of Russian* 

Beginning with the twenties of the last century some improve* 

monte begun to take plane in the educational system of the colonies, 

particularly in Uoloohnala. Here a few far-nigh ted farmers and a email 

group of inspired end enthusiastic toaohers founded in 1820 in the 

colony of Orloff a so-called Christian School Association , the primary 

aim of whioh was to raise the qualifications of the teaching staff, 

Toward this end it founded in 1822 a continuation school to train 

teaohere. In 1848 a similar school was established in Khortitsa. The 

following year, 1843, the mcnagement and supervision of the whole 

educational system in Koloohnala was taken out of the hands of tho 

bishops and preachers and entrusted to the Agricultural Union, The 

same was done in Khortitea a few years later. With this step a new 

era dawned for the Mcnnonite schools. As we already know, the soul 

of the Agricultural Union was Johann Gornies, Its chairman. Cornice, 

a man of etrong intellect and wide discernment, at onoo brought brisk 

activity into the work of education. Ho himself prepared a code of 

16 

rules concerning the instruction and treatment of school children. 

At hie instigation the Agricultural Union raised the salary of the 
teaohere and made attempts to introduce the Russian language alongside 


14. On the Konnonite dlaleot of. Quiring, Die i r undnrt von Chortltsa , 
pp, 106-118 and numorous articles on the sub Joe t 'in' Ror Bote lot 
December, 1926, February, April, Hay, July, August, "September and 
October, 1929. 

16, The rules are reprinted in Isaak, Molotechnaer Mennonlten , 

PP. 280-289. 
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the German, which for Borne time had supplanted the dialeot of the 

colonists. The Union further devised special examinations which ever/ 

prospective teacher must pass, made school attendance compulsory for 

both boys and girls between the ages of six and fourteen, and provided 

that school buildings must be built according to epeoifio plans. In 

/ order to coordinate the work of the teaohere it also instituted during 

16 

the fifties local and distriot teachers' conferences. As a result of 
these measures the school systems in Molochnaia and Khortitsa made 
notable improvements. 

Uhder the general school reforme of the seventies the govern¬ 
ment abolished the autonomy of the Mennonite schools and placed them in 
1881 under the Ministry of Education. This department, veil known for 
its hostility to popular education, Immediately enacted numerous 
changes in the Mennonite echool system. First of all it abolished 

♦ 

coeducation in the high schools and compulsory attendance in primary 
eohools. Then It reduoed the period of attendance in primary sohools 

i 

from eight yeare to six years. Finally it restricted the ourrloulum, 

lowered the number of sohool hours per week, and made the teaching of 

17 

the Russian language compulsory. These reactionary measures, however, 
were not without oertaln benefits to the Mennonite eohools. In the 
first place, the rank and file of the colonists so far had not clearly 
realised the value of popular education. But now the constant threats 


16. Uhruh, loc. oit, , pp. 53-54. Cf. also "Obahchia pravila dlia 
ehkol Menonitov," Zhurnal Mlnlateratva Narodnago Prosveshohenla , 
(September, 1867), pp. 304-306. 

17, Of. Peter Braun, "The Educational Systom of the Mennonite Col- ^ 
onieB in South Russia," The Mennonite Quarterly Review. Ill (1929), 
180-181. 
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of further curtailment of the schools and the spootro of their complete 
russification awakonod popular intoroat in eduoatlon and oroatod a 
willingness to mako groator saorificos in order to maintain the schools. 

In the second place# because of the fact that henceforth all Mennonite 
teachers' Candidates had to pass a rigorous examination before a hostile 
examining board representing the Ministry of ELuoation# wipxcellont 
teaching corps was eventually developed in the Mennonitc schools# for 
only the boot candidates emerged successful from this examination# In 
the third plaoe# the teaching of Hussion was absolutely essential for 
tile benefit of the colonists themselves. It was unfortunate# however* 
that in enforcing its new policy the Ministry of Biucation often resorted 
to very crude# repressive measures. In particular was it difficult 
from this time on to obtain permission for the establishment of high 
schools and schools of hlghor education# even though all HannonIte 

18 

Schools were maintained almost entirely at the exp on bo of the Mennonites# 

At the same time# of course# the Mennonites paid the general zemstvo 
school taxes as well# 

2ho total number of Mennonite schools in 1914 aggregated over 
400 primary schools# thirteen boys' high schools# four girl schools# 
two teachers* training schools, ono theological seminary# and several 
schools of comnerco. Consequently, illiteracy was practically non¬ 
existent in the Ilennonlte colonics* With the exception of the girls' 


16# For example, tho cost of maintenance of the thirty-two primary 
schools in the Ilnlbstadt volost amounted to about 96,000 rubles 
annually, of which sum only 000 rubles, l.e* twenty-five rubles 
per school, was received from tho zfitestvo, Linderaaa* on, pit. # 
p, 102, n. 1. 




schools, vMch were mostly privately endowed, all of these schools 
were publicly supported. 

Concl u sion 

In the introductory pages of this study wo diocussod the origins 
and aims of the policy of Catherine II. and Alexander X. in "bringing in 
foreign colonists/ It was shown that its origin lay primarily in the 
cxistance of Vast desolate frontier regions which the Hnpross desired 
to sottlo with a permanent population—such as would make these regions 
militarily secure and economically profitable. We noticed that under 
Alexander I. the colonization policy underwent important changes, the 
primary aim thence being to admit only such colonists from abroad as 
oould aotually serve as models to the native population in agriculture 
end related Industries. It was with this purpose in mind that the 
majority Of the Honnonito colonists wore invited to settle in South 
Bussia, and for the carrying out of which task they wore granted 
financial assistance, well supplied with land, extended oortoin special 
privileges, and given a wide degree of local autonomy. Have the Menno- 
nites fulfilled this mission? It is hoped that the foregoing account, 
however inadequate in many respects, of the Uennonite achievements in 
stock and arable faiming, afforestation and in the development of 
various industries and different economio and social institutions, 
shows that they achieved the purposes for which they were railed in. 
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APPENDIX I 

/ 

1 

The Manifesto of July 22, 1763 


Von Cottea Gnadenl 


Wir Catharine die Zweite, Kaieerin and Selbetherrsoherin 
aller Reuhsen bu Mosk.au, Klee, Vladimir, Novgorod, Zarln zu Casan, 
Zarin eu Astrachan Zarin Zu Sibirien, Frau zu Plesoau und Grohs- 
fflretin eu Smolensko, FELrstin zu Eethland and Lifiand, Carelien, 
Twer, Jugorien, Permlen, Wjatka und Bolgarien und mehr anderenj 
Frau und GrohBfflrstin bu Nowgorod des Niedrigen Landes von Tsoherni- 
gow, Resan, Rostov?, Jaroslaw, Eelooserien, Udorien, Obdorien, Con- 
dinien, und der ganzen Kord-Selte Gebieterin und Frau des Jurischen 
Lendeo, der CartaliniBohen und Grusinischen Zaren und Cabardinisohen 
Landes, der Teoherkesslsohen and Gorisehen FUrsten und mehr andern 
Erb-Frau und Dehorrscherin. 

Da Une der woite Umpfang der Jjfinder Unserea Reiohea but 
Gentlge bekannt, so nehmen wir unter anderem wahr, dahe keine geringe 
Zahl Bolcher Gegonden noch unbebaut liege, die mit vorteilhafter 
Bequemliohkeit sur BerBlkerung und Bewohnung dee menschlichen 
Gosohlechtes nutzbarlichst kBnnte ongowondet werden. Ton welohem 
die moisten Lfindereyen in ihrom Schoooe einen unorsohtfpfliohen 
Reichtum an allerley koatbaren Erzen und Metallen Terborgen haltenj 
und well eelbiger mit IIolzung9n, Flttssen, Seen und but Kandlung 
gelegenen,JIcerung gnugsam versohen, ao sind eie auch ungenoin bequem 
but BeftJrderung und Vermehrung Tielerley Manufacturen, Fabriken und 
zu Terschiedenen Anlagen, Die boo gab Uhs Anlahs zur Ertellung des 
Manifestos, bo rum Nutzen aller Unserer getreuen Unterthanen den 4. 
Dezember dee abgewichenen 1762 Jahrea publioiert wurde. Jedooh, da 
Vir in aelbigen Ausl&endem, die Verlangen tragen wttrden, elch in 
Unserem Reich hhuslicli niederzulasson, Unser 3eliehon nor eummarisch 
angelkflndiget j so befehlen Wir zur besseren ErOrterung desselben 
folgende Verordnung, welohe Wir hlermlt feierlichst Bum Grunde legen, 
und in Er fdllung bu set Ben gebieten. 

1 * 

Verstatten Wir alien AuslSndem in Unser Reich su konsnen, 


X, The aboTe German text of the Manifesto is reprinted from a copy 
distributed by the Russian recruiting agents at Ulm, Germany, Re¬ 
printed her# from Stumpp, Die deutsohen Kolonien ia Sohwarzmeergebiet 

pp, 26—28, 








on sioh In alien Oouvernements, wo ee einen jedon gsfBllig, hBuslioh 
niedersulasBen* 

2 . 

Dergleiohen Frerade kfiinnen sioh nach ihrer Ankunft nioht 
nur in Unsere Residenz bey der eu solohom Unde fir die AuslRnder 
besonders erriohtetGn Tfitel-Canzeley, sonlern auoh in den ander- 
weitigen Grttns-Stfidten Unscres Reiohes naoh eines Jeden Bequezn- 
liohkeit boy denen Gouverneurs, der wo dergleichen nioht Yorhanden, 
bey den Yomehmsten Stadte-Befehlshabern zu melden. 

3. 

Da unter denen sioh in Ruhaland niederzulaeeen Verlangen 
tragenden Auslfin&em sioh uuch solche finden vztlrden, die nioht 
Vermlgen genag eu Bestreitung der erforderlichen ReisekoBten be- 
sitzeii eo klnnen eioh dergleicken bey Unseren Ministern und an 
nuewflrtigen Hflfen melden, welohe etch nioht nur auf Unsere Kosten ohne 
Anstand naoh Ruhsland echioken, sondern auoh nit Reisegeld versehen 
sollen. 

4 . 

Sobald dergleichen Aualfinder in Uneerer Reeidens angelangt 
und Bioh bei der Ttftel-Canzley Oder in einer GrBnz-Stadt gemeldet 
haben wsrdenj bo sollen dieeelben gehalten sein, ihren wahren 
Entsohluhs eu erlffnen, uorinn nehmlich ilir eigentlichea Verlangen 
bestehe, und ob ele sioh die Kaufaannsohaft Oder unter Ztinfte ein- 
eohreiben lassen und Bflrger warden wo lien, und zwar nahmentlich, in 
weloher Stadtj ober ob sie Verlangen tragen, auf freyea und nutzbarem 
Grunde und Boden in ganzen Kolonien und Landfleoken sun Aokerbau Oder 
eu allerley ntitzlichen Gewerben sioh niederlasoenj da Bodenn alle 
dergleichen Leute nach ihren eigenen v/unsohe und Verlangen ihre 
Beetimmung unYerweilt erhalten werdenj gleich denn aus beifolgendem 
Register (2) zu ersehon ist, wo und an welohen Gegenden Uneeres 
Roichea nahraentlioh freye und zur haeuoliohen Riederlaseung bequeme 
Lfindereyen vorhonden sind| wiewohl sioh auBser der in bemeldetem 
Register aufgegebenen noch ungleich mehrere weitlHufige Gegeden und 
allerley Lfindereyen finden, allwo Wir gleichergeatalt reratatten eioh 
hluslioh niederzulaeeen, wo es sioh ein jeder am nltsliohsten selbst 
vShlen wird. 

6 . 

Gleich bei der Ankunft einea jeden AuslBnders in Unssr 


£• The register then ennumeratea the different plaoes where the 
foreigners night settle* 
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Belch, der 8ich hHuslich niederzulassen gedenket und zu solchem Ende 
in der fltr die Auslfinder errichteten Ttltel-Canzley Oder aber in 
anderen GrKnz-StHdten Unseres Reichee meldet, hat ein solcher, wie oben 
ira 4 ten vorgeschrieben stehet, Tor alien Dingen Beinen eigentlichen 
Entschluhs zu ertfffnen, und sodann nach eines jeden Religione-Ritu 
den Eid der UnterthHnigkeit und Treue zu leisten. 

6 . 

Damit aber die Auslfinder, welche aich in Unaerem Reictie 
niederzulassen wtinschen, gewahr warden rabgen, wie wait sich Unser 
Wohlwollen zu ihrem Vorteile und Nutzen erstreoke, so 1st dieser 
Unser V/ille-: 

1. Gestatten Wir alien in UnBer Reich ankommanden Auslfin- 
dern unverhindert die freye Religions-Obung nach ihren Kirchen- 
Satzungen und GebrUuchenj deinen aber, welche nicht in StHdten, sondem 
auf unbewohnten LHndereyen sich besonders in Colonien oder Landflecken 
nieder zu lassen gesonnen sind, erteilen Wir die Freyheit Kirchen und 
Glocken-Thttrme zu bauen und die dabey nbthige Anzahl Priester und 
Kirchendiener zu unterhalten, nur einzig den Klosterbau ausgenommen. 
Jedoch wird hierbey jedermann gewarnt keinen in Ruhsland wohnhaften 
christlichen Glaubensgenossen, unter gar keinem Vorwande zur 
Annehmung oder Beypflichtung seines Glaubens und seiner Gemeinde zu 
bereden oder zu verleiten, falls er aich nicht der Furcht der Strafe 
nach aller Strenge Unserer Gesetze auszusetzen gesonnen ist. Hievon 
Bind allerley an Unserm Reiche angrenzende dem Mahometanischen Glauben 
zugethane Nationen ausgeschlossen; also welche wir nicht nur auf eine 
anstBndige Art zur christlichen Religion zuneigen, sondern auch sich sel- 
bige unterthS^nig zu machen, einera jeden erlauben und gestatten. 

2. Soil keiner unter solchen zur hfiuslichen Niederlassung 
nach Ruhsland gekoraraenen AuslSndern an unsere Cassa die geringsten 
Abgaben zu entrichten, und weder gewBhnliche oder auhserordentliohe 
Dien3te zu leisten gezwungen, noch Einquartierung zu tragen verbunden, 
sondern rait einera V/orte, es soil ein jeder von aller Steuer und 
Auflagen folgendermahsen frey seln: diejenigen nehralich, welche in 
▼ielen Familien und ganzen Colonien eine bisher noch unbekannte Gegend 
besetzen, geniehsen dreyhsig Frey-Jahrej die sich aber in StHdten 
niederlassen und sich entweder in Zttnften Oder unter der Kaufmannschaft 
einschreiben wo lien, auf ihre Rechnung in Unserer Residenz Sankt- 
Petersburg oder in benachbarten StUdten in Lifland, Estland, Ingerman- 
land, Carelien und Finland, wie nicht weniger in der Residenz-Stadt 
Moscau nehmen, haben fdnf Frey-Jahre zu geniehsen. Wonechst ein 
jeder, der nicht nur auf einige kurze Zeit, sondern zur wlirklichen 
hfiuslichen Niederlassung, nach Ruhsland kommt, noch ttberdem ein halbes 
Jahr hindurch frey Quartier haben soli. 

3* Allen zur hKuslichen NiederlasBung nach Ruhsland ge- 
kommenen Auslfindern, die entweder zum Kornbau und anderer Hand- 
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Arboit, odor aber Fanufaoturon, Fabriken and Anlagen tu erriohten 
geneigt Bind, wird alle hlliflioho Hand und Yorsorge dargeboten und 
nioht allein hlnlanglich und nach einos Jeden, erfordorlichen 
Vorsohub gereiohet werdon, jo naohdera es die Hotwendigkeit und der 
kUnftige Kutzen von solchon au erricntenden Fabriken und Anlngan 
erhoieohot, booondora aber von solohen, die bis Jetzo in Ruhsland 
nooh nioht orriohtet geweeen. 

4. Zura HUuser-Bau, su Ansohaffung versohiedener Qattung in 
Hausweeen benBthigton Viehes, and zu allerley wie beym Aokorbau, 
also anch boy Hnndwerken, erfordorlichen Inotrumnnten, Zubohbr und 
Materalien, soil einem jeden aua Unserer Caeea das ndthigo Geld 
ohne alle Zinean vorgeschoaaen, sondorn lediglich das Kapital, und 
Bear nioht eher als nach Verfliessung von zohn Jahren, in drey Jahren 
*u gleichen Thoilen gereohnet, zurttck gozahlt warden, 

6, Wir ttberlasBon donon eioh etablirten gnnzen Colonien 
Oder Landflooken die inner© Verfassung der Jurisdiction ihrera eigenen 
Gutdtinken, oolchergestalt, dass die von Uns verordneten obrigkeit- 
liohen Peroonen an ihren lnneren Einrichtungon gar koinen Antheil 
nehmen warden, ixn tibrigen aber Bind solche Colonioten verpflichtet 
eich Uneerem Civil-Reohte zu unterwerfen. Falls sie aber Belbst 
Verlangon trtlgen eine boaondoro Person zu ihretn Vormunde odor 
Besorger ihrer Sichorheit und Yertheidigung von uns zu erhalten 
Mb sie Bioh mit den benaohbarten Einwohnem dereinst bokannt 
maohen, der mit einer Salvegarde ton Soldaten, die gate Kann8zuoht 
halten, rersehen sey, ao a oil Ihnen auoh hiorinnen gewillfahret 
warden. 


6, Elnara jedon AuslKndor, der eich in Rue eland hduslich 
niederla8een will geetatten Wir die vCllige zollfreye Elnfuhr 
eelnee YermHgenB, es beetehe daeselbe worin ea wolle, Jedoch mit 
dom Vorbehalte, dahs eolohes Vermdgon in Beinem eigenen Gebrauohe 
und Bedttrffnis, nioht aber zum Verkaufe bestimt aoy. Wer aber 
auBBer eeiner elgener Nothdurft nooh einige Waaren zua Yerkauf 
mitbrflohte, dem geetatten Wir freyon Zoll ftfr jede Familie vor 
drey Hundert Rubol am Werte der Waaren, nur in eolohem Falle, wenn 
•le wenigstens zehen Jahre in Ruhsland bleibeti widrigenfalls wird 
bey Ihrer Zurtiok-Reise der Zoll souol ftlr die eingekommene alB 
aufigehende Waaren abgefordert werden. 

7* Solohe in Russland sich nledergelassene Auslfinder ao1- 
len wtlhrond der ganzen Zeit ihree Hier8ein8, aueser dem gewdhn- 
liohen Land-Diensto, wider Willon weder in MilitA^r nooh Civil- 
Dienst gonommen wardens ja auoh zur Leistung discs Lanfl-Dienstes 
soil keines eher alo nach Verfliehsung obonangesetzter Freyjahre 
▼erbunden eeyenj wer aber freywillig gensigt 1st, unter die Solda¬ 
ten in Militflr-Dienst au treten, dom wird man aohser dem gewdhn- 
liohon Soldo bey seiner Envollirung beym Regiment Dreyhalg Rub el 
Douceur-GoId reichen. 
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8. Sobald sich Auslfinder in der fttr ele erriohteten 

Ttftel-Cansley odor sonst in Uneem GrfinB-Stttdten gemeldet und ihren 
Enteohluha erttffhct haben, in das innorato des Reiches eu roisen, 
und sich daeelbst hitusllch niedorzulassen, bo bald warden selbige 
each Kostgold, nebat froyer Soh^iehae an den Ort ihrcr Bectimmung 
bekomraon. % 

9. V<er Ton eolchen in Russian! sich etablirten Ausltfndern 
dorgleiohon Fabriken, Manufacturen Oder Anlagen erriohtet, und Waa- 
ren daeelbst Terfertigt, welche bis dato in Ruholand noch nioht 
£ 0 ?iesen, dera gestatten Wir, dleselbon Zehen Jahre hlndurch, ohne Er* 
legung irgend einigen inlSndischon See - Oder GrtaBs-Zolles trey su 
▼erkaufen, und aus Unoerm Reiche su TerBohioken. 

10. Attaldndiaohe Capitalieten, welche auf ihre eigsnen Kosten 
in Russian! Fabriken, ii&nufocturen und Anlagen errichton, erlauben Wir 
hiemit su eolchen ihren ftnnufacturen, Fabriken und Anlagen eg’forderlioho 
leibeigene Leute und Bauern zu orkaufen. t7ir gestatten ouch. 

11* Allen in Unserci Reiche sich in Colonicn odor Landflek* 
ken niedergelassenon Auslttndern, nach Ihrem eigenen Gutdtlnkcn 1'arkt- 
Tage und Jahrmflrkte anzaotellen, ohne an Unsere CassA die geringsten 
Abgaben Oder Soil eu erlegen. 

7 . 

Aller obongenannten Vortelle und Einrichtung haben sich 
nioht nur diejenigen zu erfreuen, die in Unsor Reich gekommen eind, 
sich hSuelaich neider eu lassen, eondem auoh lhre hinterlassene 
Kinder und Nachkommensohaft, wenn eie auch gloich in Ruhsland go- 
boren, solohergeotalt, dues ihre FreyJahro Ton dera Tags der Ankonft 
lhrer Yorfahren in Ruhsland eu berechnen Bind. 

8 * 

Rach Verfliehoung obenengesetzter Freyjahre Bind alle in 
Ruhsland sioh neidergelassene AuslSnder rerpflichtet, die gewtfhn- 
liahon und nit gar keiner Beschwerlichkeit Terkndpften Abgifton 
eu entrichten, und gleioh Unsern andern Untorthanen, Landes-Dienste 
bu lelsten. 


9 . 


Endlich und zuletzt, wer Ton diesen sich niedorgelasaenen 
und Unsrer BothraAehaigkeit sich unterworfenen Auslfindem Sinnea 
vttrde sich aus Unsonn Keioho bu begeben, dea gebsn Wir r.war Jeder- 
Beit dasu die Frcyheit, Jedoch nit dieeer Erleuterung, dahB solbige 
Terpfliohtet seyn so lien Ton ihron gonzen in UnBera Reiche wohl- 
ervorbenen Verne)gen einen Theil an Unsere Cassa bu entrichtenj 
diejenigon nehralioh, die Ton Einen bis FTLnf Jahre hier gewohnet, 


erlegen den Fttnften, die Ton fttnf 1)18 zehen Jahren aber, and welter, 
aioh In Unsem Landen aufgehalten, erlegen den zehendea Pfennigi 
nachher 1st Jedem erlaubt ungehlndert eu reisen, wohln es Ihm 
gefflllt. 

10 

Wenn ttbrigons einlge zur hfiuBliohen Niederlaesung naoh 
Ruhsland Yerlangen tragende Auslfinder aue elnera Oder anderen be- 
sonderen BewegungegrUnden, ansoer oblgen nooh andere Conditlonee 
and Prlvllegien zu gewinnen wUnschon wtlrdoj solche fcnben eioh doehalb 
an Unsere fiir die Auelflnder erriohtenten Tttte 1-Can*ley, wclche unB 
idles uraatfindlioh vortragen wlrd, schriftllch Oder pereBnllch zu wendeni 
worauf Wir aledann naoh Beflnden der tSnatttnde nloht entstehen werden, 
am so Tiel me hr genelgte Allerhtfohste Resolution zu erthellea, ala 
eloh solohee eln Jeder von Unserer Gereohtigkeitaliebe Buversiohtlieh 
terepreohen kann. 

Gegeben zu Peterhof, la Jahre 1763 den £2 ten Jail, 

! " v - i n Zweyten Jahre Unarer Regierung. 

* *’'*•*; V x ; * z 

Dae Original habea Ihre Kayaerliohs ltajeatfit Aller- 
hflohct eigenhflndig folgendergeetait untersohrieben i 

" < > Gedruokt beym Senate den £5« Jail 1763. 
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APPENDIX II. 


Charter of Frit lie go b Granted to the Mennonites on 


September 8, 1600 


We, Paul I., by the Grace of God Bnperjor and Autocrat of 
all Russia, et cetera, et oetera, et cetera* \ 

Condescending to the petition of the Mannonists eettled in 
the New Ruscien government, whose excellent industry end morality < 
may, according to the testimony of the authorities, be held up as a 
model to the other foreigners settled there and thereby doserve 
special consideration, now therefore with thiB Imperial Charter We 
most graciously wish not only to confirm all their rights and ad¬ 
vantages specified in the preliminary agreement concluded with them, 
fcut in order to stimulate their industry and concern in agriculture 
even more, to grant them also other advantages, as followsi 

1* We confirm the liberty to practise their religion accord¬ 
ing to their tenets and customs as promised them and their descendants 
and most graciously permit them, when occasion demands it, to render 
the oath in courts according to their oustom, consisting in a simple 
affirmation of the truth. 

2« We confirm them in their incontestable and perpetually- 
inheritablo possession of the sixty-five desiatins of arable land 
assigned to each family, with the proviso, however, that under no con¬ 
dition may even the smallest portion of it be ceded to outsiders, 
sold, or any deeds be made in regard to it without the permission of 
the authorities set over them, 

3. To all Menonista now residing in Russia and to all 
those who may oome to Russia in the future, We most graciously grant 
permission to erect factories in villages and towns and to establish 
such trades as may be necessary for them; also to trade, enter guilds 
and trade corporations, and to eell their products without hindrance, 
according to the applicable lawe of the land. 

4. By right of ownership We permit the Menonista to enjoy 
all the fruite of their land and fishing, to brew beer and vinegar, to 
distill corn-brandy, not only for their own consumption, but also for 
retail sale on their land. 


1. P.S.2., ZITI, Ho. 19,646. 
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6* On the land belonging to the Uenonists We forbid outsider* 
to build boarding houses and taverns and leaseholders to sell vino and 
to operate saloons without their permission. 

6. We assure them with Our Imperial word that none of the 
MenonlBts, now settled and those which may settle in the future, nor 
their children and descendants will ever be taken and entered into 
military service without their own desire to do so. 

7. We exempt all their villages and housos from all sorts of 
quartering, except when the troops maroh through, in which oase they 
will observe the rules of quartering. We also discharge them from all 
crown labors, with the condition, however, that they properly maintain 
the bridges, fbrries and roads on their lands and also participate in 
the general maintenance of the mails. 

8. We most graciously grant to all Menonists and their dee* 
Cendante complete liberty and authority to dispose of their personal 
property according to each ones free will, with the exception of the 
land assigned to them by the crown. Should anyone, after haring paid 
all his debts, wish to leave Russia with sill his possessions, he then 
must pay three years* taxes in advance for the property he has ac¬ 
quired in Russia, as declared upon conscience by him and by the vil¬ 
lage authorities. The property of a deceased whose relatives and 
heirs live abroad, which property according to Kenonist custom oust 

be divided among those persons, is to be disposed of in a similar man¬ 
ner. The villages are given the liberty to appoint guardians accord¬ 
ing to their custom over the property of minor orphans. 

9. We confirm the ten years exemption from taxes, granted 
them previously, extonding this privilege also to those who in the future 
may wish to settle in the New Russian government. In view of the fact, 
however, that an inspection found them in meagre circumstances because 
of several yeare of crop-failures and decease of animals and because 

of their crowded condition in the KhortitBa region, it is proposed to 
transfer several families to other lands. Therefore, in consideration 
of their poverty and want Wo most graciously extend the former ten 
year period of exemption fbr another five years to those who remain 
in the previous places, and for another ten years to thoce who will 
be transferred. After the expiration of this period they shall pay, 
for each of their sixty-five desiatins fifteen kopeks per year, but 
be exempted from the payment of all other taxes. The loan extended to 
them, however, must be repaid in equal parts, in ton years by those who 
remain, and within twenty years by those who are moved. 

9 

10. In conclusion of this Our Imperial Charter oonoernlng 
the rights and advantages of the Menoniste, granted to them most grac¬ 
iously, We order all our military and oivil authorities and government 
offloes not only to leave these Menonists and their descendants in un¬ 
molested enjoyment of their houses, lands, and other possessions, not 

to hinder them in the enjoyment of the privileges granted them, but also 
to show them in all oases every assistance and protection. 
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, y . - appendix hi yy y■ 

Rules for the Mutual Insurance of Buildings Against 

Fire in the Colonies of the Foreign Settlers In the New 

1 

Russian Pro Tinesa and in the Territory of Bessarabia 

i '• . . ...... 

\ 1, General Rules 

1* Each colonists* volost constitutes a special fire Insurance 

Company. 

2. Two or more volosts may, by mutual agreement, unite Into 
one fire Insurance company. Similarly, oolonists who are not settled on 
crown land, but live in groups, in whole villages or individually on 
leased or privately purchased land may be agreement Join the nearest 
fire insurance company. 

3. It is the duty of the insurance company to reimburse the 
inhabitants of its district for the losses sustained by them from fire. 

4. The insurance of private dwellings and public buildings 
located within the territory of the oompany is compulsory. Exempted frem 
this obligation are only churches, religious meeting houses and such 
dwellings and establishmente which are situated outside the village 
limits. The insurance of churches and meeting houses is left to the 
discretion of the church authorities and the volost assembly. Dwellings 
and establishments outside the village limits may, upon request of their 
owners, be admitted, but only by special protocol. 

6. All buildings subject to insurance according to paragraph 
4, are entered In the mortgage register, indicating also the amount 
for which each building w&o appraised. Every owner, however, is fret 
to insure hie buildings either for the whole appraised value, or for 
less, but in eny oase not for less than half of their appraised value. 

6. The appraisement of buildings subject to insurance is to 
be carried out as prescribed below in paragraph 13. It takes into oon- 


1, Reprinted here from Klaus, Nash! kolonll pp. 253-258« AS stated 
elsewhere in the text, these rules, based upon the Mennonite system 
of mutual insurance against fire, were introduced in the other 
colonies In 1868 by the Ministry of State Domain. 


VS. ^ ;ry u , i.y. > * • 
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eideration. not only the actual cost of the buildings, hut also the factors 
whioh hear upon the extent of their security against fire. The apprai¬ 
sal is renewed every five or ten years, as the community may determine. 

7. Upon their completion, newly constructed buildings are 
also subject to appraisement end the sums added to the rest of the 
insured property. Buildings sold, torn down, et oetera, gust he removed 
from Insurance immediately upon a report to this effect by their owners 
to the Sohuls and the fire-overseers. All these changes are duly re¬ 
corded in the mortgage register, giving the exact date of the changes 

and art confirmed by the necessary signatures ae provided for in paragraph 
13. 

Note 1. Improvements and repairs to the insured buildings, 

. .. unless they are rebuilt entirely, do not in any way affeot 

, the sum for which they were insured prior to such repairs 

’ ,• and improvements. 

Note 2« The owner of a building destroyed by fire before it 
was appraised hae no right to olaim reimbursements for ths 
sustained losses. On the other hand such a building is 
also not subjeot to the assessment of premium money for 
the benefit of other sufferers. 

8. Community buildings are Insured ae fbllowei those belonging 
to the parish, at the expense of the parishioners; village and volost 
buildings, at the expense of the village or volost; distriot schools, 

cut of school funds. 


II. Administration of Insurance Business 

9. The administration of the insurance business is entrusted 
to two volost and one or several village fire-overseers end is con¬ 
ducted under the supervision and guidance of the volost officials. 

10. The rights and duties of the fire-overseers are deter¬ 
mined by the volost assembly with the advice of the volost officials. The 
assembly is also free to grant the fire-overseers a speoial compensation 
for their labore. In any event the fire-overseers are duty-bound to 

look after the strict observance of the fire-prevention regulations 
established for the colonies. 

11. The fire-overseers are elected for a three-year period; 
those of the voloet, by the volost assembly; those of the village, by 
the village assembly. The elections take place according to the exist¬ 
ing rules for all eleotlons to public offioe. The officers are sworn 
In and enter upon their duties immediately after the election. 

l£. The clerioal work connected with the insurance businese 
devolves in the volost, upon ths volost seoretary and In the village, 

Upon the village seoretary. 
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III. Manner of Appraisement of Property to be Insured 


13. The appraisement of property subject to insurance is made 
in each colony under the direction of the Schuls by the local fire- 
overseers and six appraisers, eleoted by the Village assembly. Their 
findings and the sums for whiah they appraised the property are entered 
briefly, clearly and precisely under the proper headings in the mortgage 
register, and are signed by tlie appraisers, the owner, the fire-over- 
seers and the Sohule . A properly signed abstract of this statement is 
furnished to every owner of insured property. 

14, An owner who for one reason or another is not satisfied 
with the appraisement of his property may within a period of seven days 
lodge a complaint with the volost administration. In such oases the 
latter despatches one of its members and the volost fire-overseers to 
investigate the complaint. The decision of these men, once it is enter* 
ed in the mortgage register and signed, is unalterable. 

Note! tlhtil the completion of the investigation, pro¬ 
vided for in paragraph 14, and the entranoe of the findings 
in the register, the original appraisement continues in 
force. 


IV. Manner and Conditions of Compensation for Losses 


IB. Immediately after every fire its origin and the extent 
of the damage done are determined by the persons designated in para¬ 
graphs IS and 14 and thoir findings drawn up in a formal report. What¬ 
ever changes the fire caused to the insured property are Immediately re¬ 
corded in the register. 

16. The above report ( paragraph 15) oontainsi a. a detailed 
statement oonoeming the causes of the firei b. a thorough comparison 
of the damaged objeota with those contained in the register and an 
estimate of the damage done to them) o. an inventory and appraisement 
of the undamaged property. The original of this report is sent to the 
volost administration. 

17* Upon joint orders from the volost administration and the 
volost fire-overseers the owner of the burned property is reimbursed for 
the full sum for which It was insured. If, however, a building is 
destroyed only in part, then the owner, in case he had insured it for 
Ita appraised value, la compensated for the estimated damage done to 
It) but in ease the building was insured for less than its appraised 
value* then the owner receives ooapensatlon in proportion thereto. 
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For examplei If a building* appraised at 500 rubles* is 
insured for only 330 rubles, and the damage done to it is 
estimated at 200 rubles* then the owner of the property 
receives so many times less 200 rubles* as many times 
300 is leas than 500* l.e, * 120 rubles. 

18. An owier who wilfully set firs to his property no only 
loses every right to compensation* but is also subject to prosecution 
to the full extent of the law. Likewise the volost assembly* upon ths 
advice of the volost authorities* may by speolol act deprive a person 
either of the total amount* or part thereof* of the compensation due 
to him* in case he, in spite of reminders and reprimands from the 
looal or volost authorities and the fire-overseers* was responsible for 
the fire* even if unwittingly* because of obvious failure to observe the 
polios fire regulations. 

19. The compensation money for losses from fire is raised by 
levying it proportionally upon the remainder of the insured property 

of the company* taking the value for which it was insured on the day 
of the fire. 

Hotel If a volost consists of several village communities 
then the voloBt administration limits iteelf to the deter¬ 
mination of the sum due from the insured property of eaoh 
village* leaving the matter of apportionment of the money 
upon the individual farms to the local assemblies. 

£0. The money thus levied ( paragraph 19) is oolleotod 
iianediately. Only for very important reasons may it be postponedi 
however* not later than the date of the next semi-annual payment of 
the government taxes. In suoh instances the village community is 
Obliged to devise some other means of immediately satisfying the 
olaiu of the owner of the burned property* either out of its oommunal 
funds* or by a loan from the loan and savings banks [such banks existed 
in most colonists' volosts} 

Notes Surpluses of the compensation money* accumulated through 
the avoidanoe of small fractional settlements* are turned over 
to the fire-treasury and may be used for the Improvement of 
the fire-fighting ra&ohinery of the village end for rewards 
to persons who distinguish themselves in fighting fires. 

£1. All disputes and misunderstandings which may arise among 
the colonists in oonneotion with mutual fire insurance* for the composi¬ 
tion of whieh the prsssnt rales prove inadequate* are investigated 
and finally resolved by seans of arbitration. 


Regulations Concerning the Fire Department in the Colonies 


Of the Skaterlnoslav, Kherson and Tavrlda Provlnoee 
and tha Bessarabian Territory 


I» Fire-Prevention Regulations 


1* ftie local to loot and tillage administrations are duty-bound 
at every possible opportunity to insist and to watch that the existing fire- 
pretention regulations, as well as those which may be passed in the future, 
are strictly and unconditionally obserted. These regulations must be 
posted in the assembly halls of the village and volost administrations 
and read from time to time at their sessions for general information and 
guidance* 


S. Community and private buildings must be ereoted according 
to a given plan, or according to direct specifications of the local 
authorities, whereby special attention is to be paid to their being 
supplied with fire-proof stoves, fire-places, and flues. It is strict¬ 
ly forbidden to build a fire in a new building before these accessories 
are fully completed. 

3. Wooden ceilings, under a straw or reed roof, must receive 
a thick covering of clay* 

4. Under no oondition may flax, hamp, tow, et cetera, be 
dried or etored in the attic. Tar, lac, oil for paints, and similar 
easily inflammable materials, especially if in large quantities, must 
be melted and boiled outside of buildings, in placec absolutely safe 
from fire. 


5. Wooden booths and shops, if not plastered on the inside, 
may not contain a fire-place and under no condition may a fire be made 
in them. 


6. Smithies, oil-presses and other establishments which use 
fire or work near fire, as well as windmills, must be ereoted at safe 
distances from dwellings and farm buildings, according to spoolfio&tlons 
of the volost administration and the decisions of the community. 

7. The flues and hearths must be inspected and oleaned at 
least four times a year by a chimney-sweep, to whioh effect a special 
contract is concluded with him. 

6. AOoording to the specif!cations of the fire-over-seers 
every household builds a special compartment for the storage of ashes 
from stoves and fire-places. This compartment must bs of stone or brlok, 
covered with olay on the inside end provided with an iron or lron-oovered 
door. 
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9. It is strictly forbidden to stack hay, straw, or other 
easily inflammable materials near houses or ash-pits. 

10. Fire or light is to be used in farm buildings only in 
absolutely safe lanterns) never in wooden or paper lanterns. 

11. It is strictly prohibited to smoke tobacco in the yesd 
where threshing takes plaoe, in the stable, bam, grain-bins, and on 
the threshing floor where there are stacks of hay, straw, et cetera. 

12. Every infraction of these regulations is punishable by 
the local village court to the foil extant of its powers. The fines 
imposed are turned over to the fire-treasury. 


II. Fire-Fighting Tools 


13. Every village community is obliged to have at least one 
fire-pomp of average size) barrels, provided with iron hoops, and plaoed 
on carts, fire-hooks, fire-soreeno, and ladders. The kind and number 

of these tools, the procurement of which by the community is obligatory, 
is determined by the volost assembly with the advice of the volost ad¬ 
ministration and the volost fire-over-seers. 

14. Similarly the volost assembly determines with what kind 
of a tool each houBe-owner is to appear at the seene of fire. It also 
establishes the order in whioh they furnish teams and men, not only 

to keep the community fire barrels filled with water, but also to bring 
them and the other community fire-fighting tools to the soens of fire. 

e 

15. A special community shed must be ereated in the oenter 
of the village for the storing of the tools ennomerated in paragraph 18. 
The Schulz and the village fire-overseer are responsible for keeping 
the shed and tools in good condition. 

16. In case of a fire alarm the villagers must immediately 
repair to the soene of fire, each bringing the toole assigned to him, 
and there without contradiction obey the orders of the Schulz and the 
fire-oversesr, or the persons taking their plaoe. Those failing to 
obey this regulation are punished as provided for in paragraph 12. 

Hotel In case the Obex-Schuls or the volost fire-overseers 

appear at the fire they take over the chief command. 

17. neighboring villages are obliged at the first sound of 
the alarm or summons to come to the assistance of the village where the 
fire occure. The volost court may fine a village for failure to some 
to the aeeistanoe of another village. 
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18. At least twice a year the looal Sohule and fire-overseer, 
aocompanied by several of the best farmers, must thoroughly inspect the 
ash-pits, flues, hearths, fire-fighting tools, lanternB, et cetera in 
all private and public buildings. They take appropriate steps for the 
Immediate correction of ary disorders observed. 

19. Persons who distinguish themselves during conflagration* 
through special seal and practical orders may be rewarded out of the 
fire-treasury by the looal Schuls and fire-overseer with the consent of 
the volost administration and volost fire-overseers. 

20. The volost assembly may, upon .Joint proposal* from the 
volost administration and the volost fire-overseers, supplement these 
regulations with others deemed useful and neoeeeary. 



